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Introduction 



Vincent Shen 



The original Chinese term for "Confucianism" was ''rujid' (M=iC), 
a term which first appeared only late in the "Records of the Grand 
Historian" (completed around lOOBCE) of Sima Qian (WJ^HM 145-86BCE) 
in the former Han Dynasty. Nevertheless, it was formed as a school already 
in the pre-Qin era. Historically speaking, ru (1^?) were those people who 
served, in the Spring and Autumn period in ancient China, as officials of 
middle range related to education and public rites. In the later Spring and 
Autumn period, they lost their office and earned their livelihood as teachers 
of rites and ritual coordinators. "Confucius", the latinization of Kong Fuzi 
(Master Kong), refers to Kong Qiu ?LJx, also know as, Zhongni 
who served more or less the same function, though he was most influential 
because of teaching the largest number of students (3000 students according 
to the legend), having systematically organized his teaching materials, and, 
most importantly, laying a philosophical foundation for rituals and Chinese 
civilization by their transcendental derivation from ren io yi to //. 

Confucius (551-479BC). seen as the founder of classical 
Confucianism, was followed in its second phase by his grand son Zisi 
(493-406BC), to be developed by Mencius (371-289BC), and in the third 
phases by Xunzi (298-23 SBC). Xunzi"s idea of Heaven as Nature and his 
combination of // (ritual) with fa (law), was followed by most Confucians in 
Han Dynasty to serv e emperors and to reinforce political stability of the 
state. Dong Zhongshu (cl79-cl04BC) was responsible for making 
Confucianism the state ideology of Han Dynasty. Unfortunately, since the 
end of later Han Dynasty, Confucianism became dormant and less 
influential for intellectuals who were led away first by Neo-Daoism and 
then by Chinese Mahayana Buddhism. 

After Centuries of silence. Confucianism began to revive in the 
North Sung Dynasty as "Neo-Confucianism", which developed through 
three lines of thought. First, from the five masters of North Sung Dynasty, 
such as Zhou Dunyi (10 17- 1073 AD), Zhang Zai (1020-1077) Shao Yung 
(1011-1077AD), Cheng Hao (also known as Cheng Mingdao 1032-1085) 
and Cheng Yi (also known as Cheng Yichuan 1033-1107), to Zhu Xi in the 
South Song Dynasty; this line could be called the Neo-Confucianism of the 
Realist Type. Second, from Lu Xiangshan (1139-1193) to Wang Yangming 
(1472-1529)-. this line could be called Neo-Confucianism of the Idealist 
type. Third, thinkers from late Ming Dynasty to mid Qing Dynasty, such as 
Wang Fuzhi (1619-1692) Yan Yuan (1635-1704). Li Gong (1659-1733). Dai 
Zhen (1723-1777), etc.; this line constituted Neo-Confucianism of the 
Naturalist type. 
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This is only a very schematic presentation of Confucianism in 
Chinese History, abstracted from its very rich historical, philosophical and 
everyday meanings for the Chinese people. Indeed, Confucianism, both as a 
way of life and as a system of ideas, has been developing for some 26 
Centuries, and is still developing in China, East Asia and even throughout 
the world. It has long been spreading in Europe, North and South Americas, 
Africa. Australia, and other parts of the world. This is not only because of 
the increasing Chinese Diaspora and cultural exchange, but also from the 
local interest of all these areas. It is worth mentioning that, recently in 
China, the idea of "governance by virtue" of Jiang Zheming, former 
President of China, and the guiding policy of "Building Up a Harmonious 
Society" proposed by Hu Jingtao, current President of China, both belong 
to the Confucian political program. In today's context of globalization, 
there is always a need to delve into the depth of Confucian thought and 
practice, not only for the purpose of understanding the cultures in the areas 
under its influence, but also for drawing resources of spiritual values that 
might be helpful for solving problems in today's world. For these reasons 
Confucianism is always an important subject for East Asian Studies and 
China Studies in North America, and it is not surprising to see the recent 
emergence of a group of distinguished American scholars, like Robert 
Neville, John Berthrong and others, who call themselves "Boston 
Confucians". 

American and Asian scholars gathered for the purpose of mutual 
understanding and deeper perception of what is at stake for Confucianism 
today, as to its method, histor>' and fundamental values. Some highly 
respected and internationally renowned academic institutions organized the 
International Conference on "Confucianism: Retrospect and Prospect" 
which took place at the Department of East Asian Studies, University of 
Toronto, September 2-3, 2005. Fm most grateful to the co-sponsors of this 
conference: the Department of East Asian Studies, University of Toronto, 
represented by Professor Andre Schmid; the University of Toronto at 
Scarborough, represented by Professor Kown-loi Shun; National Taiwan 
University's Center for Study on East Asian Civilizations represented by 
Professor Chun-chieh Huang; the Department of Philosophy of Singapore 
University, represented by Professor Alan K. L. Chan: and the Council for 
Research in Philosophy and Value, Washington D.C., represented by 
Professor George McLean. 

This volume is the outcome of the synergy of this conference 
whose papers are dvided into two parts. Those in the first part are related to 
Confucian Ethics in Historical Context; those in the second part are related 
to Confucian Ethics in Comparative Context and in Prospect. 

The first part covers all major phases of the development of 
Confucianism. It starts with Professor Antonio Cua's keynote speech on the 
virtues of Junzi. Using an analytical method and ethical theories, his paper 
presents a very comprehensive discussion of the virtues of Confucian 
paradigmatic individual, the Junzi, consisting of such interdependent 
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cardinal virtues as re«, //. and yi, and their dependent supportive or 
constitutive virtues. Professor Yuet-keung Lo's paper on "Teacher-Disciple, 
or Friends? - An Historico-Exegetical Approach to the Analects" discusses 
with subtlety- the concept of peng (friend/disciple) in the Analects, 
integrating both philological and hermeneutic considerations. Professor 
Johanna Liu's presentation, "Music \yue] in Classical Confucianism: On the 
Recently Discovered Xing Zi Ming Chu". unfolds the rich meaning of the 
Confucian philosophy of music on three levels: sounds, aesthetics and 
self-cultivation/personality transformation, based on her analysis of the 
recently discovered bamboo slips text "Xing Zi Ming Chu" (Human Nature 
comes from Mandate). Professor Anh Tuan Nuyen's paper "Is Mencius a 
Moral Internalist?" argues, using the analytic method, that Mencius should 
not be considered only an internalist, for he takes into account also external 
factors. Professor Kim-chong Chong's "Xunzi and the Essentialist Mode of 
Thinking about Human Nature", in critically analyzing Professor Antonio 
Cua's consequentialist approach to Xunzi's theory of human nature as evil, 
makes it clear that Xunzi does not hold an essentialist theory of human 
nature. 

As to the period of the Dynasties Wei and Jin. a period quite often 
neglected by Confucian scholars, we have fortunately an excellent paper 
presented by Professor Alan Chan, titled "Do Sages Have Emotions?" This 
discusses both historically and philosophically the concepts of xin (nature) 
and qmg (feelings) of He Yan, Wang Bi and Guo Xiang under the influence 
of Daoism. This unfolds the philosophical and historical meaning of the 
proposition "The sage is forgetful of his own feelings" till its influence on 
the theory of emotion of Chen Hao in the North Song Dynasty. This paper 
leads us into the period of Neo-Confucianism developed in the Dynasties of 
Song and Ming. In this volume we have included Professor Huang Yong's 
"Neo -Confucian Political Philosophy: The Cheng Brothers on // (Propriety) 
as Political, Psychological and Metaphysical", and Professor Curie Virag's 
"Locating the moral self: emotions and human agency in Song 
Neo-Confucian thoughf" that discusses the concept of "qing" (feeling, 
emotions) in Zhu Xi's moral psychology. As to contemporary Confucianism, 
this volume included Professor Wing-cheuk Chan's "On Mou Tsong-san's 
Idealist Confucianism", updating us with the most recent development of 
Modem New Confucianism. 

The second part of the book, related to Confucian Ethics in 
Comparative Context and its Prospect, consists either in bringing 
Confucianism to the larger context of comparison with Buddhism, such as 
Professor Yan Jinfen's "Between the Good and the Right: The Middle Way 
in Neo-Confucian and Mahayana Moral Philosophy", and to the context of 
East Asia. Korean Confucianism is represented by Professor Chen-feng 
Tsai's "Chong Yagyong's Four Books Learning,"" while Japanese 
Confiicianism is represented by Professor Chun-chieh Huang"s "Ito Jinsai 
on Confucius" Analects: A Type of Confucian Hermeneutics in East Asia". 
Included here also is Professor Cecilia Wee's paper that compares 
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Confucius with the Western thinker, Montaigne, entitled "Confucius on // 
and Montaigne on Coiistume: A Reflection on Customary Practices and 
Personal Autonomy." This part ends up with my "Globalization and 
Confucianism: Confucian Virtues of Shu and Generosity to the Other" 
which opens Confucianism to the future opened by the process of 
globalization. 

It is also worthy of note that several philosophical methods are 
used in this book to discuss Confucianism, such as the analytic method and 
ethical theories used by Antonio Cua, Anh Tuan Nuyen, and Kim-chong 
Chong: the phenomenological and hermeneutic methods with postmodern 
reflections by Vincent Shen and Joharma Liu; philological and exegetical 
methods used by Yuet-keung Lo; the comparative method and methods of 
intellectual histor>' used by Chun-chieh Huang, Tsai Chen-feng and Cecelia 
Wee. Despite the variety of methods, most of the papers presented here are 
concerned with ethical and axiological (such as aesthetic) dimensions of 
Confucianism. We may say therefore that methodology and ethics of 
Confucianism are the two major concerns of this volume. 

I want to thank all the co-sponsors and authors of papers presented 
in the conference and published in this volume. It is their wisdom and their 
generosity that constitute the essence of this volume. In particular, I want to 
thank Professor George McLean, who has generously co-sponsored this 
conference by being willing to publish this volume. His wisdom and virtues 
have always given me an exemplar image of junzi, the Confucian 
paradigmatic individual. Also my special thanks go to Miss Hu Yeping, 
who s careful arrangement and technical support have rendered an excellent 
assistance in the whole process of publication of this book. 

At the end of this preface. 1 wish to note especially how sad it is for 
those who know Professor Antonio Cua that he passed away on March 27, 
2007. This indeed was a great loss for the entire community of scholars in 
Chinese philosophy and Asian Studies. Antonio Cua was an inspiring 
teacher, a great scholar, an eminent philosopher, and most importantly, a 
junzi in the Confucian sense. The editors of this volume and the publisher 
would dedicate in his memory their efforts in publishing this volume. 
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Virtues oijunzi 

Antonio S. Cua (Ke Xiongwen M^fli) 



INTRODUCTION 

It is an honor and a privilege to present this keynote address. I am 
grateful to Professor Vincent Shen and the organizing committee of the 
International Conference on Confucianism for providing me this 
opportunity to present a portion of my recent work on Confucian ethics, 
focusing on the idea of junzi T" ~ one of the main topics of interest in 
my early years of teaching. The other topic pertains to the logical character 
of Confucian dialogues. The Lunyu mWs was my main subject of 
exploration. Subsequently, I devoted much effort in developing a Confucian 
moral philosophy, my writings range from the study of human nature, 
rituals, reasoning and argumentation, structure of basic Confucian concepts 
to the unity of knowledge and action. As I advance in years, I often thought 
of returning to Confucius's conception of junzi, because it seems to me that 
this conception offers a way to contribute to the recent revival of virtue 
ethics and, more importantly, the conception has inherent import, quite 
apart from its relevance to current problems and issues in moral philosophy 
or normative ethics. Building and expanding on some of my previous 
studies of junzi and Confucian ethics, I just completed a long manuscript 
entided "The Virtues of Junzi T This paper draws from about a third of that 
text. 

Throughout the Lunyu, we find frequent occurrence of certain 
terms such as ren \l (benevolence, humaneness), // ff (rules of proper 
conduct, ritual, rites), and yi J| (rightness. righteousness, fittingness), 
indicating Confucius's ongoing concern w ith the cultivation of fundamental 
virtues.' The unsystematic character of Confucius's ethical thought in part 
reflects his emphasis on the concrete and the particular. Confucius made 
extensive use of notion of junzi, instead of principles, for explaining ethical 
virtues and instruction. Plausibly, Confucius's notion of junzi reflects his 
concern for flexibility in coping with changing circumstances. In this light, 
Confucius's ethical thought, unlike that of Mencius (Mengzi :i£T') or 



' See Cua, "Reflections on the Structure of Confucian Ethics," 
Philosophy East and West 21, No. 2: 125-40, incorporated in Dimensions of 
Moral Creativity (University Park: Pennsylvania Stae University Press, 1978), 
chap. 4. For an extensive discussion of the conceptual framework of Confucian 
ethics, see Moral ] 'ision and Tradition: Essays in Chinese Ethics (Washington, 
DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1998), Essay 13. 
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Xunzi is best characterized as an ethics of junzi or paradigmatic 

individuals." In this paper I present a reconstruction of some principal 
aspects of Confucius 's conception of junzi. I shall offer a way for sorting 
out the virtues in the Lunyu. with special emphasis on ren {l and yi H as 
a virtue of flexibility. 

At the outset, let us note some different translations of junzi: 
"superior man" (Legge. Chan. Bodde. Dubs), "gentleman" (Waley. Lau, 
Watson), and "noble man or person" (Giles, Fingarette. Schwartz, de Bary)^. 
Since there is no English equivalent, junzi is best left untranslated. In any 
case, for Confucius, as well as Mencius and Xunzi. junzi expresses an ideal 
of a cultivated, ethical character. Although more explanation is needed to 
avoid misleading interpretations, the various translations junzi may be 
viewed as valuable attempts to bring forth the translator's own appraisal of 
the salient features of this ideal of ethical character in a way that will be 
intelligible to English readers. Thus, we may regard junzi as a sort of 
emphatic term that, in context, serves to accentuate certain ethically 
desirable and commendable virtues (meide Ht^-) or qualities of an ideal 
person, in short, ethical excellences. 

In general junzi is a paradigmatic indi\ idual who sets the tone and 
quality of the life of ordinary moral agents. A junzi is a person who 
embodies ren, and yi, and //. Ever>' person may strive to become a junzi in 
the sense of a guiding paradigmatic individual, rather than a xiaoren 
(small-minded person). There are of course degrees of personal ethical 
achie^ ement, depending on the situation, character, ability, and opportunity 
of moral agents. 

BASIC INTERDEPENDENT AND DEPENDENT VIRTUES: REN t, 
LI ?i,ANDYI ^ 

Concern w ith the basic interdependent virtues of ren. yi. and // also 
involves particular dependent virtues such as filiality (xiao # ), 



~ Cua., Dimensions of Moral Creativity, chap 2-4. 

^ Wing-tsit Chan, trans., A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy 
(Princeton, N.T: Princeton University Press, 1963); Arthur Waley, trans. The 
Analects of Confucius (New York; The Modem Library, 1938); D. C. Lau 
(trans). Confucius: The Analects (Lun yii) (Middlesex, England: Penguin, 
1979): Burton Watson (trans), Hsiln Tzu: Basic Writings (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1963). Lionel Giles, Sayings of Confucius (London: .Tohn 
Murray, 1907); Herbert Fingarette, Confucius: The Secular as Sacred (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1972); Benjamin Schwartz, The World of Thought in 
Ancient China (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1985); and Wm. 
Theodore de Bary, The Trouble with Confucianism (Cambridge, Mass and 
London, UK: Harvard University Press, 1991). 
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magnanimity (kuan %), trustworthiness (xin {g). and courage (yong ^). 
These particular virtues are called dependent virtues in the sense that their 
ethical significance depends on connection with the basic, interdependent, 
cardinal virtues (henceforth, cardinals). Dependent virtues are not 
subordinate or logical derivatives of the basic virtues. The ethical 
significance of the particular dependent virtues is determined by ren anAyi, 
since these are criteria of moral virtues.^ Of course, when // is invested 
with an ennobling function, it entails the presence of ren sinAyi.^ As Chen 
Daqi maintains, what Confucius meant by de in the sense of 

excellence or virtue, has to do with the product of the intersection of ren 
and yi. Thus both ren and yi may be said to be the constituent elements of 
de.^ 



The distinction between basic and dependent virtues is not the 
distinction between basic and subordinate virtues mistakenly attributed to me 
by Schoper, citing my earlier paper "'Hsiin Tzu and the Unity of Virtues" (Cua 
1987). See See .Jonathan W. Schoper, "Virtues in Xunzi's Thought" in J'irtue, 
Nature, and Moral Agency in the Xunzi, edited by T. C. Kline and Philip J. 
Ivanhoe (Indianapolis: Hackett, 2000). For elaboration of the relation between 
basic, interdependent virtues and dependent virtues, see my Moral Vision and 
Tradition, Essay 13. 

In Dimensions of Moral Creativity, I considered ren as an internal 
criterion of morality and as the external criterion. Since the application of /; 
as rules of propriety is determined by yi, yi can also be regarded as an internal 
criterion, as it is an exercise of judgment concerning the applicability of li. 
Moreover, "just as Jen [ren] cannot be practiced without li, or the cultural 
setting, yew cannot be realized without i \yi], or the judgment of the relevance of 
Jen and // in concrete situations of moral performance" (Cua 1978, 51-57, 
67-69). In Mora/ Vision and Tradition, based on a modification of Chen Daqi's 
work on Lunyu, I discussed the criteria for determining the central or 
fundamental concepts in the Lunyu. See Chen Daqi, Kongzi xueshiio JL^'^t^i 
(Taipei: Zhengzhong, 1977), 

^ See my "The Concept of Li in Confucian Moral Theory" in 
Understanding the Chinese Mind: The Philosophical Roots, edited by Robert E. 
AUinson (Hong Kong: Oxford University Press, 1989). For a more extensive 
account, see my Moral Msion and Tradition, Essay 13. 

^ Chen Daqi elaborates ren and>'/ as constituents of de 'iM: "The core of 
ren is ai S (affectionate concern), thus ai as the main concern of ren. The 
fundamental nature of yi is appropriateness (yi* it), thus appropriateness is the 
main concern of yi. Consider xin ifi (trustworthiness or being true to one's 
words). Because of affectionate concern for people, one will not allow people 
to be deceived. One's words must be suited to the action, and action must be 
suited to the words. This is the core of ren. In order to abide by fairness 
(zhongken ^ #), and for the sake of obtaining good results, one should adhere 
to xin only if such adherence is appropriate and should not adhere to xin if such 
adherence is inappropriate. This is the fundamental nature of yi.'^ Chen goes on 
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For forestalling misunderstanding, let us note that dependent 
virtues are ^irtues, as they reflect personal merits, although their ethical 
significance is determined by their connection with one or more basic 
interdependent virtues (henceforth, cardinals). At issue is their ethical 
significance, not their value status as deserving of praise in appropriate 
non-ethical contexts. Also, their value status may be appreciated in the light 
of their function as specifications of the concrete significance of the 
cardinals, which are basically abstract general concepts. To borrow Xunzi's 
distinction, the cardinals, ren, yi, and //, are gongming or generic 

terms, and dependent virtues are bieming )jiJ4j or specific terms, that is, 
terms that specify the concrete significance of the cardinals in particular 
contexts of discourse.^ 

For elaboration, we may appropriate Chen Daqfs distinction 
between complete or whole virtues {quande ^fS) and partial virtues 
{biande ffif*)- Cardinals {ren, yi, and //) are fundamental virtues. They 
may be said to be quart ^ or complete in the sense that their ethical value 
is intrinsic, rather than extrinsic. In this sense, quande -^iM are complete 
or whole (quan ^) virtues. Moreover, these cardinals are relevant to all 
situations of human life as our actions have always effects on others. On the 
other hand, piande {WiM- or partial virtues are so-called, because their 
ethical significance are limited, not only in their application to 
circumstances, but also insofar as their ethical \ alue depends on connection 



to distinguish ren and yi from particular virtues by way of the distinction 
between complete virtues {quande it'iM) from partial or incomplete virtues 
{piande \WiM). The fornier are said to be "perfect virtues free from any defects 
whatsoever. If a virtue has the ren element but does not possess the yi element, 
it can only be called a partial virtue" (Chen Kongzi xueslmo -fL /"'^f-R^i, 230). 
Chen's distinction is quite different from my distinction between basic 
interdependent and dependent virtues, for at issue is not completeness or 
possession of both ren and yi, but the ethical significance of particular virtues. 
In other words, in the absence of the connection to ren and yi, particular virtues 
may have non-ethical values and may well be commendable from the 
prudential point of view, provided of course, they are not exercised contrary to 
ren and yi. As I will discuss shortly, Chen's distinction is valuable for 
elaborating my own. 

^ For further discussion, see my Ethical Argumentation: A Study in Hsiin 
Tzu's hdoral Epistemology (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1985), 
Al-A?!, passim; and "The Problem of Conceptual Unity in Hstln Tzu and Li 
Kou's Solution," Philosophy East and West 39, No. 2 (1989): 115-34; 
incorporated m Human Nature, Ritual and History: Studies in Xunzi and 
Chinese Philosophy. (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 
2005). Note that Chen Daqi employs the same distinction in distinguishing 
"whole" and "partial virtues." 
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with the cardinals. Here, again, we may invoke Xunzi"s distinction between 
dao as a whole and its various pian {ft or aspects. Xunzi is critical of some 
thinkers, not because they espoused faulty or irrational doctrines, but 
because they comprehend only partial aspects of the Dao. Mozi ST', for 
example, rightly appreciates the importance of uniformity, but he fails to 
attend to the value of diversity; Songzi rightly appreciates the value 

of having few desires, but he fails to see the value of having many desires.^ 
Says Xunzi, "Dao embodies constancy, but encompasses all changes. A 
single corner is insufficient to exhaust its nature."'" 

In the Lunyu, we do find some of Confucius 's remarks that mention 
both cardinals and dependent virtues in the same contexts, for example, ren 
iZ, zhi (knowledge, wisdom), and yong M (boldness or courage) in 
14.28; gong ^ (respectfulness), z/2o«g (loyalty), j/wg (reverence), and 
yi Ji in 16.10; // II and zhong in 3.19; // I*, yi ii, and xin {g 
(trustworthiness) in 13.4 and 15.18. Once it was reported that the Master 
taught four subjects: M>en JC (culture, cultural refinement), xing 
(conduct of life), z/20«g ^S, and x/« {g (7.25). 

For heuristic purposes, we may regard dependent virtues as 
belonging to two different clusters. One cluster consists of those that are 
closely related to one basic, cardinal virtue rather than another. Another 
cluster consists of "overlapping" dependent virtues in the sense that they 
seem especially germane to the practice of one or more cardinals. For 
convenience, let us introduce the distinction between supportive and 
constitutive virtues. Supportive virtues are virtues that are genial or helpful, 
though not necessary, to the development of the cardinals such as ren, yi, 
and //. Constitutive virtues, on the other hand, are those that are both 
supportive and constituti\ e of the qualit}' of the cardinals actualized. In 
general, virtues can be admired and can also inspire ideal achievement 
when they are viewed as constitutive features of an achieved state of a 
person. However, detached from the governing guide of moral ideals, 
virtues are mere objects of praise that may not possess a transforming 
significance for moral agents. 

Again the distinction bet^veen supportive and constitutive 
dependent virtues is not intended as a dichotomy. Depending on the 
character and temperament, what is merely a supportive trait in one person 
may be a constitutive virtue for another, kuan (magnanimity, generosity, 
broadmindedness), for example, may be constitutive for a person of mild 
temperament, but merely supportive for another who has an inordinate 



' <STWIIlil^, MM^U B$. ^TWI^Wd-^. MM.i:X^>. See 
Tianlun pian J^tnWi, 381. 

<*3l#t§^^Mll®, -m^-SLMZ>, Jiebi pian ftffglS, 478. 
See also Tianlun pian XSmM, 381. 
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self-confidence in the practice of ren. In the discussion below, although on 
occasion I propose a specific interpretation, the classificatory question is an 
open to alternatives. Moreover, the distinction is offered in a tentative spirit. 
Perhaps, on closer analysis, the distinction may have only a practical, not 
theoretical value, i.e.. helpful to individual agent's reflection on how best to 
constitute his or her character, on which dispositions are the most congenial 
for de\ elopment in the light of individual temperament and circumstance 

Constituti\ e virtues are those that are integral parts of the state of 
ren achieved, and thus may be termed "integral virtues." Below I discuss 
briefly /m«z/"s basic qualities of character as embodying a concern with the 
Confucian cardinals and some supportive and constitutive virtues as a 
preliminary to dealing with Confucius's idea of the flexibility or 
adaptability oijunzi. 

REN iZ AND DEPENDENT VIRTUES 

Ren, in the broad sense, is Confucius "s dao iS, his vision of the 
good, an ideal theme of concern for humanity. The term "'ideal theme" is an 
appropriation of the notion of theme familiar in various linguistic contexts. 
Unlike ideal norms, ideal themes do not provide precepts, rules, directives, 
or principles for action.'' They are ideal points of orientation that have an 
import for committed agents. Such terms as development, clarification, and 
expansion are thus quite at home in discussing ideal themes. Whereas in the 
case of ideal norms, terms such as application, compliance and extension 
are more appropriate. 

Ren is like a theme in literary or musical composition, amenable to 
polymorphous, creative expressions, depending on the committed person's 
interpretation of the significance of the ideal for his or her life. 
Fundamentally, ren is the love of fellow humans (12.22), or affectionate 
concern for the well-being of humanity. Commitment to ren involves 
benevolence, that is, desire to do good to other as well as to "study the good 
of others."'"^ As Confucius says: "The /mmz/ helps others to realize their 
(ethically) praiseworthy qualities {mei H); he does not help them to realize 
their bad qualities (e ^). The small man does the opposite" (12.16). 
Contributory to and constitutive of the realization of ren, is the 
development of particular dependent, constitutive virtues such as zhong IS- 



" For the distinction between ideal norm and ideal theme, see my 
Dimensions of Moral Creativity, chap. 8. 

'' See Francis Hutcheson, An Inquiry Concerning Moral Good and Evil, 
158. This is Part II of ,4« Inquiry into the Original of Our Ideas of Beauty and 
J'irtue; in Two Treatises (London: .1. and .T. Knapton, et al, 1729); 158. 

'^ In this translation, I read mei as meide HtS, ethically admirable 
qualities or virtues. 
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and shu M. Zhong and shu are perhaps the most important constitutive or 
integral virtues of ren. 

Zhong is often translated as "loyalty, devotion," sometimes, 
"doing one's best."'^ For constructive interpretation, all these renderings 
may be used for indicating a unified conception if we adopt, say, Josiah 
Royce's preliminary definition of "loyalty": "The willing and practical and 
thoroughgoing devotion of a person to a cause." "Thoroughgoing 
devotion to a cause" implies constancy (heng fM) and doing one's best to 
realize the cause or object of one"s devotion, that is, in doing one's utmost 
with one's whole heart and mind (jinxm IS'C^) to realize the object of 
commitment (//wz? StB).'^ 

As a self-regarding virtue, zhong implies a commitment to a 
self-governing standard for conduct. The object of one's devotion may be 
another person. For example, when Fan Chi asked about ren, 

Confucius replied: "While at home maintain your respectful attitude {gong 
Ijif): in handling affairs, be reverend (jing #5): in dealing with others, be 
zhong (13.19). The object of zhong may be a person in a superior 
position. Thus, in one sense, to be zhong is to be loyal to someone superior 



The interpretation proposed below is a reconstruction that makes no 
claim to being faithful to the original text. It draws some materials from two 
papers: "Confucian Vision and the Human Community," Journal of Chinese 
Philosophy 11, No. 3 (1984): 226-38; and "Reasonable Persons and the Good: 
Reflections on an Aspect of Weiss' Ethical Thought," in Philosophy of Paul 
Weiss, Library of Living Philosophers, edited by Lewis E. Hahn (LaSalle, II: 
Open Court, 1995). Here I discuss zhong and shu as distinct, supportive and 
constitutive virtues of ren. This interpretation does not deal with zhong-shu as a 
pair, thus leaving open the interpretative issue. For a brief critical survey of 
different interpretations of zhong and shu as a related pair, see D. S. Nivison, 
^"Zhong and Shu (Loyalty, Reciprocity)." Encyclopedia of Chinese Philosophy, 
edited by A. S. Cua (New York and London: Routledge, 2003). See also 
Nivison, "Golden Rule Arguments in Chinese Moral Philosophy" in D. S. 
Nivison, The Ways of Confucianism: Investigations in Chinese Philosophy, 
edited by Bryan W. Van Norden (La Salle, 11: Open Court, 1996). 

See Lau, Confucius, Introduction, xv. Note that Confucius occasionally 
paired zhong and xin in (trustworthiness). Xin is also an important dependent 
virtue. For an informative, historical survey, see Kwong-loi Shun, ''Zhong and 
Xin" in Encyclopedia of Chinese Philosophy. 

Adopting this definition implies no commitment to Royce's conception 
of "loyalty to loyalty" as a supreme good. See .Tosiah Royce, The Philosophy of 
Loyalty (New York: Macmillan, 1920), 16-17. 

" ZhuXi, Sishujizhu H#^g± (Hong Kong: Taipmgyang, 1980), 23. 
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in the social, political hierarchy, especially to a ruler (2.20, 3.10, 12.14), 
for example, "The ruler should employ the services of his subjects in 
accordance with rites (// ^h). A subject should serve his ruler by zhong.'' 
Notably, zhong also occurs in non-hierarchical sense (1.4, 7.23, 13.19, 
16.10). When Zigong 715 asked about friendship, Confucius replied: 
"Advise them in the spirit of zhong and tactfully guide them" (12.23). It is 
important to note that the object of zhong is people in general; it is not 
confined to either one's superior or equal. As a re«-dependent virtue, 
zhong is not a blind devotion to persons or matters of concern. Even a 
ruler's conduct is also subject to criticism by subordinates (e.g., 13.15, 
13.23). In Xunzi's words, the standard for great conduct is to follow the dao, 
rather than the ruler and to follow yi d rather than the wishes of one's 
father." ^° 

Let us now turn to shu M , which expresses the idea of 
consideration of others. Viewed separately or together, zhong and shu 
invohe reflection and judgment. Zhong expresses loyalty to and 
conscientious regard for the moral standard or the ideal of ren, i.e., an 
attitude of sincerity and seriousness in one's commitment to ren\ shu more 
especially pertains to other-regarding conduct. A commitment to ren is a 
commitment to realizing ren in the personal relations between oneself and 
another. Shu may be said to be "the golden mle"' that governs the 
exemplification of the ren attitude. Zigong asked, "Is there a single word 
which can serve as a guide to conduct throughout one's life?" The master 
said, "It is perhaps the word 'shu.' Do not impose on others what you 
yourself do not desire (yu '■^k) (15:24).^' 

In other words, to be guided by shu is to use "oneself as a measure 
in gauging the desires of others" ~ an idea expressed in Lunyu 4.30 and 
6.15.^' In both formulations, what is crucial is the notion of yu %!k. or 



Presumably, these passages are partly the basis for Nivison's view that 
zhong be construed as "loyalty" as expressing the standard governing the 
conduct of an inferior to a superior or to an equal. 

For this reason, Chen Daqi endorses Zhu Xi's interpretation of zhong 
as jinzi mS. This interpretation is plausible when we draw attention to its 
ethical basis in ren. See Chen, Kongzi xueshuo, 236-37. 

-° Zldaoplan TilH, 651: <fj^it^f^g, fi^8^fi£5i>. 

See also 5T2: "Zigong said, 'While I do not wish others to impose on 
me, I also wish not to impose on others.' "<i^ME3: [ Si^fi^ A^illPs^S'dl . 
^'{ff'SkMtiQa^ J^o J > For similar translation in Modem Chinese, see Mao 
Zishui ^^tK, Lunyu jinzhii jinyi mWi'^ti.^W^ (Taipei: Shangwu, 1977), 
248. 

" This IS Lau's gloss. Lau continues: "It interesting to note that when 
Tzu-kung [Zigong] remarked that if he did not wish others to impose on him 
neither did he wish to impose on others. Confucius' comment was that this was 
beyond his ability." See Lau, Confucius, 135n7. 
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desire. It is misleading to say that shii concerns the nature of desire in the 
ordinary sense, for it has more to do with the manner of satisfaction than 
with the nature of occurrent desires. A plausible explication of shu thus 
requires a distinction between occurrent and reflective desires. Thus what I 
desire now may, on reflection, be something I ought not to desire. 

Zhong and shu may be said to be a method of reflection on 
occurrent desires, for assessing their appropriateness in the context of 
human relations. In this way, the exercise of shu presupposes a capacity of 
self-reflection and self-evaluation. To pay heed to shu is to deal earnestly 
with the question: Do I want my present desire to be satisfied as I want 
other's analogous desires to be satisfied in a way that comports with ren? 
The wanting here is a reflective desire. Thus a deliberate consideration on 
the character of occurrent desires has consequences in terms of the moral 
character of one's acts. Shu as moral regard has a practical import only 
when the agent has subjected his occurrent desires to reflective evaluation 
in the light of ren. 

Recall that the vision of ren or the good is an indeterminate ideal 
theme, and as such it is subject to diverse, concrete specifications within the 
lives of committed agents. At any given time, a reasonable agent would 
make such a specification based on a partial knowledge of the significance 
of the holistic vision.''' The ideal of impartiality implicit in the notion of 
shu, as opposed to partiality of the knowledge of the good, serves as a 
reminder of one's imperfection or incompleteness of ethical knowledge. By 
construing the negative formulation of shu ("What I do not desire, I ought 
not to impose on others" as a counsel of modesty and humility, we can 
appreciate its importance by attending to a characteristic of reasonable 
persons."^ Modest}' pertains to the moderation of one's claims or demands 
upon others. One ordinary' sense of 'reasonable" indicates that a reasonable 
person will refrain from making excessive or extravagant demands on 
others. ^'^ More importantly, in the light of the vision of dao or ideal of the 
good human life, we would expect reasonable, committed persons to be 



For a discussion of the Confucian notion of reasonableness as 
contrasted with rationality, see my The Unity of Knowledge and Action: A Study 
in Wang Yang-ming's Moral Psychology (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1982); chap. 4; and more generally, my "Ideals and Values: A Study in 
Rescher's Moral Vision" in Praxis and Reason: Studies in the Philosophy of 
Nicholas Jiescher, edited by Robert Almeder (Washington, DC: University 
Press of America, 1982). 

See Lunyu 12.12 and 15:23. 

See Robert AUinson, "The Confucian Golden Rule: A Negative 
Formulation," Journal of Chinese Philosophy 12, no. 3 (1985); and my 
"Reasonable Persons and the Good: Reflections on an Aspect of Weiss' Ethical 
Thought." 

''^ Kurt Baier, The Moral Point ofJ'ieM' (Ithaca, N.Y: Cornell University 
Press, 1958), 316. 
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modest in making their demands and requests, because no one possesses the 
knowledge of all possible, concrete, and appropriate specifications of the 
significance of the good for individual human life. 

Let us consider briefly some other re«-dependent virtues. On one 
occasion responding to a question about ren, Confucius said that a man of 
ren practices five things: "Gong IjS (respectfulness), kuan % 
(magnanimit\', generosit>', open-mindedness), xin {|f (trustworthiness, 
being true to one's words), min f|( (agility, adroitness), and hui M 
(beneficence)" (17.6). I suppose that kuan and hui are dependent, 
constitutive virtues of ren for ren is basically expressed in love, or 
affectionate concern (ai @). Similarly, warm-heartedness {wen is also 
re«-dependent. constitutive virtue (1.10). Ren as an affectionate concern for 
others would also be expressed in loving-kindness {ci (2.20), in some 
contexts, would be expressed in kuan Hui M or beneficence is also an 
expression of ren concern. Xin seems to be another constitutive virtue of ren, 
as indicated in the pairing of zhong lil- and xin {g (1.8. 1.9, 9.21, 15.19). 
For instance, when Zizhang -f- ^ asked about conduct (xing ), 
Confucius replied: "Make zhong and xin your master guides" (15.6). As 
zhong involves doing one"s best on behalf of the object of loyalty, min Wi 
(adroitness or agility) would be a virtue of resourcefulness in handling 
affairs on behalf of the object of loyalty. While gong ^ is a dependent, 
supportive virtue of // ^S, it is also a supportive virtue of ren when the 
spirit of ren informs its expression according to //. As Confucius remarked: 
"If a man has no ren, what has he to do with //" (3.3). Moreover, as 
involving rang ll, gong would be merely supportive as in the case of the 
agent's refusal to yield {rang ll) to his teacher in the practice of ren 
(15.36). As we shall see,Jing Mi (reverence) is a constitutive virtue of both 
ren and //, since it is an essential attitude required in filial conduct {xiao #) 
— a foimdation for the practice of ren (1.2; 2.7). 

At this point let us interpose by briefly attending to keji B and 
yong ^ as overlapping, constitutive virtues of ren, li, and yi. When Yan 
Yuan SM^JIfl asked about ren, Confucius said: "To return to the observance 
of the // through self-control {keji i'i cL) constitutes ren'' (12.1). 

Elsewhere, Confucius also remarked, "If a man has no concern for 
ren iZ, what has he to do with // jflT' (3.3). These two sayings show the 
interdependence of ren and //. Self-control is constitutive of the practice of 
ren as it involves overcoming emotions and desires that may well hamper 
the reH-performance. The //, as delimiting the proper boundary for the 
pursuit of self-satisfaction, are the means for self-control. In the case of yi, 
self-control regarding self-serving desires is indispensable to its exercise. 



Yong as an aretaic or virtue term, is perhaps best rendered as 
"courage" — the quality of character that shows itself in facing danger 
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undaunted despite fear or lack of confidence/^ Yong is clearly a dependent 
virtue of ren, for ""the ren person certainly possesses yong, but a yong 
person does not necessarily possess ren (14.4)."^ Moreover, the person 
would even sacrifice his life in order to realize ren (15.10). Likewise, yong 
is a dependent virtue of //; for it"s ethical significance depends on its 
connection with //. It is an open question whether yong is a constitutive 
virtue of //. Arguably, a person committed to the observ ance of //, in some 
context, may need yong to act in the absence of knowledge of the detail 
rituals involved. Here the agent may need yong in the sense of boldness or 
audacity, a sense of venture, risking embarrassment or humiliation, or even 
shame. In the case oiyi,yong is clearly a dependent, constitutive virtue. 
For example, when Zilu J^!i& asked : "Does the junzi cherish ^'owg?" The 
Master said: "For the /h«z/. it isyi that is considered supreme. Possessed of 
yong but devoid of yz , a junzi will make trouble, but a small man w ill be a 
brigand" (17.23). Yong is constitutive of yi seems evident in this passage: 
"To see yi (the right thing to do) and leave it undone show s a lack of yong'' 
(2.24). At any rate, yong requires learning (17.8), knowledge, and judgment, 
which inform the exercise of >'/. 

DEPENDENT VIRTUES OF LI M 

Fundamentally, an action conforming to a ritual requirement of // 
has its ethical significance, because such an action is performed in the light 
of a concern for ren. Without a regard for ren, ritual observances would 
amount to mere formal gestures vacuous of moral substance. Notably, in 
addition to imposing restraint on human behavior, as Xunzi points out, the 
// also support the satisfaction of desires (geiren zhi qiu In A^5}<) within 
the defined boundaries of proper conduct. ""^ And when a junzfs compliance 
with // is informed by the spirit of ren, li has also an ennobling quality, 
exemplifying the junzi's respect for // as an ideal, ren embedded tradition.^' 
This attitude toward // signifies also a respect for the reality of the situation. 



''' Other renderings of yong are possible in different contexts, e.g., 
"bravery, boldness, being daring, audacit}', fearlessness." One passage (14.28) 
clearly says that a yong person has no fear {yongzhe buju M^^W.)- (See also 
9.29.) 1 leave the translation issue open, since my discussion deals only with the 
relation of yong to ren, li, and yi. 

^ Lunyu, \4.4: <iZ^'&^^ , ^^^'£^^iZ>. 

For the Confucian conception of shame, see my "Ethical Significance 
of Shame: Insights of Aristotle and Xunzi," Philosophy East and West 53, no 2 
(2003): 147-202; incorporated m. Human Nature, Ritual, and History. 

^° Lihmpian W.tmT^i,4\7. 

For a discussion of the three functions of see my "The Concept of L/ 
in Confucian Moral Theory" (1989). More extensive discussion of /; and its 
connection with ren and vi is given in my Moral Vision and Tradition, Essay 
13. 
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the background and possibility that furnish the context for successful moral 
performance. The Confucian emphasis on // is one justification for the 
Confucian homage to the concrete. If we accept this stress on //, some sort 
of convention for identifying the normative import of action seems an 
essential element in any moral theory. Granted the importance of ethical 
convention or tradition, attention to the aesthetic and religious dimensions 
of // will also lead us to an appreciation of valuable facets of human life in 
different cultures and civilizations.'*^ 

Perhaps the most important dependent virtues of Li are gong IjS 
and jing Both terms pertain to expression of respect for others. For 
distinguishing gong from jing, we may say that the former pertains 
primarily to outward appearance, the latter to one's inner attitude. As Zhu 
Xi put it: ^'Gong's principal focus is appearance (rong Jing on 

human affairs. Gong is seen in outward expression (wai ^h), Jing focuses 
on what is within (zhong 4' )."" This explanation is supported by 
Confucius 's remark that among the nine things that occupy Junzfs thought 
is "to think of appearing respectful {gong ^fe) when it comes to demeanor 
{mao si gong and "to think of being reverend when attending to 

human affairs {shi si Jing ^PSiiSc)'" (16,10). Differently put, gong pertains 
to one's bearing or deportment. Jing, however, pertains to virtuous conduct, 
more specially to one's inner attitude. The idea is also present in the Yijing 
MM'- "Being straight means correctness, and being square means yi 
(righteousness). The Junzi applies Jing to straighten the internal 

life {nei P*3) and yi to square the external life {M>ai ^h). As Jing and yi are 
established, one's virtue will not be an isolated instance."^"^ 



^' See my "The Ethical and Religious Dimensions of Li," Review of 
Metaphysics 55:3 (2002): 501-49; incorporated in Human Nature, Ritual, and 
History. A shorter version of the same title appeared in Confucian Spirituality, 
Vol. 1, edited by Weuning Tu and Mary Evelyn Tucker (New York: Crossroads 
2003), 252-288. For the notion of Confucian ethical tradition," see Moral 
Vision and Tradition, Essay 12. 
Zhu Xi, Sisim jizhu, 91 . 

Zhou Yi iMM,, ±t3ts: <MnsE^. i]^m^. ^rmimi^. m 

^Tj^K "SJiijiMIS^Mo > Chan renders Jing as "seriousness" (Source Book, 
264). Jing, rendered as "reverence" in the sense of "deep respect" for 
something or someone is a serious, attentive state of mind. This point is 
consistent with Graham's remark that the word jing W, as used by the Cheng 
brothers (Cheng Hao fMil and Cheng Yi fMEl)), "cannot be translated by 
'reverence'; and Bruce's "seriousness" is utterly inadequate, although 
accusation can be made against Bruce, it is difficult to find a better alternative. 
The two aspects of ching are interdependent; to collect oneself, be attentive to 
the person or thing implies that one respects him or takes it seriously; and to be 
respectful implies that one is collected and attentive. But there is no English 
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Another important //-dependent virtue is rang tM, which can be 
rendered in two different ways: "to decline politely (tuici lilf)," and rang, 
as in Mencius's cirang zhi xin If U^'Ci* ~ the seed of the virtue of // ~ 
has to do with "yielding."^^ In both cases, rang may be considered as an 
example of concern with gong ^j!>:. One should yield to others in some 
circumstances, say, in dealing with one's parents or elders, as one may 
respectfully decline their request. In the either case, as we shall see later, the 
exercise of reasonable judgment in accordance with yi S is a crucial 
determinant. 

Perhaps the most prominent dependent and constitutive 
//-dependent virtue is wen JC (culture, cultural refinement). Wen is 
reported to be one of the four subjects of Confucius"s teachings (7.25). For 
Confucius, the Junzi who is "widely versed in culture but brought back to 
essentials by the // can, I suppose, be relied upon not to turn against what he 
stood for" (6.27). Although the // is fundamentally a code of formal rules of 
proper conduct, apart from its connection with ren, it has an aesthetic aspect. 
Learning is for the sake of self-improvement, not for the sake of impressing 
other people (14.24). Xunzi would add, "The Junzi uses learning to beautify 
his own person {mei qi shen H^IC-J^).'"''^ Implicit in the idea of wen is the 
beautification of character in the light of cultural refinement. The idea of 
M>en. in the light of the coimection of // with ren. in effect, appertains to the 
ennobling character of persons. Alternatively, M'en expresses the ermobling 
function of li.^'' In this light, the Junzi is a "beautiful" person, as his life and 
conduct exemplify the "beauty of virtue'" in an eminent way, reminiscent of 
the common concern with "'the beauty of virtue and the deformity of vice" 
among the British Moralists of the eighteenth century. 

As a dependent virtue of //, a regard for wen, as Xunzi would put it, 
is "to honor the roots" of human existence. However, exaggerated 
emphasis on wen without regard to zhi M has dubious ethical value. 
Confucius said, "When there is a preponderance of [native] substance (zhi 
fi) over acquired refinement (M'en JC). the result will be churlishness. 
Only a well-balanced admixture of the two do we have a Junzi" (6.18)."*^ 



word which covers both, and the only course seems to use "reverence" for one 
and a different word for the other." See A. C. Graham, Tm'o Chinese 
Philosophers: Ch'eng Ming-Tao and Ch'eng Yi-ch'iian (London: Lund 
Humphries, 1958), 69. 
Mengzi, 2A6. 

m^m, 19: <wii'mmn^> 

^' See Note 3 1 above. 

Lilun pian W.m'M, 424. <Giiiben zhiwei wen K^^IWi>. 
Ltmyu,6.\H:<fB: IMmXWm, XEMWl^. XMWW, 
J >. See also Z,M«yM 12.19. 
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YI ^ AS THE VIRTUE OF FLEXIBILITY 

The well-balanced admixture of native substance {zhi M) and 
cultural refinement {wen JC) does not indicate the ideal, for fiindamentally 
yi m is the substance (zhi M) of the ethical life (15.18). Yi is the 
Confucian virtue of flexibility. According to Confucius, the j'lmzi, in his 
dealings with the world, "is not invariably for or against anything. He is on 
the side of yi m (4.10).**° Recall also Confucius's autobiographical 
remark: "I have no preconceptions about the permissible or impermissible 
(wu ke M'u buke M jte /f^ bJ )" (18.8). Freedom from predilection, 
prejudgment, inflexibility, and egotism is said to be characteristic of 
Confucius."*' These qualities may also be ascribed to the junzi, qualities 
which are necessarv to maintain his freedom of thought and action in 
advance of encounter with particular problematic situations, although 
Confucius, perhaps out of modest}', disclaimed being a junzi (14.28)."*" 

If yi is "to square with" the external life of the junzi, then its 
primary function is to deal with matters external to the individuals, seen as 
demands or requirements that need to be made compatible with their inner 
life and concern. These external demands may appear in the fonn of duties 
imposed by custom or tradition, along with institutional rules and 
regulations, more generally, demands for compliance with // as a set of 
formal prescriptions for proper beha\ior. This sense of yi, which is 
functionally equivalent to //, is often rendered as "duty." The Liji Mi2, for 
example, mentioned ten duties of human relationships {renyi A S), such as 
"The father's loving-kindness (fuci the son's filial piety (zixiao ^ 

#), gentleness on the part of elder brother (xiongliang ^ S.), and 
obedience (dishun '^M) of the younger brother." 



Liinyii, 9.4: "There were four things the Master refused to have 
anything to do with: he refused to entertain conjectures or to insist on certainty; 
he refused to be mflexible or to be egotistical." (<fMB, ^M, 

The same remark in 9.29. On another occasion, Confucius said, "In the 
knowledge of letters and the arts, I may perhaps compare myself with other 
men. But as for the character of a Junzi who carries out in his personal conduct 
what he professes — that is something to which I have not yet attained" (7.32). 

''^ Wang Mengou i'PH, Liji jinzhii jinyi |§ IS 4" H 4" af , 2 vols. 
(Taipei: Shangwu, 1977), 1:301. For a critical discussion of the virtues 
associated with the five human relationships, see my "L; and Moral 
Justification: A Study in the Li Chi,'' Philosophy East and West 33, No. 1 
(1983): 1-16" : or "Human Relationships and the Virtues" in Human Nature, 
Ritual, and History, 63-67. 
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The Li, as a corpus of rules of proper conduct, can be quite 
complex and burdensome even for the committed persons. The vastness of 
the rules staggers our imagination. A chapter {Liqi ^SH) in the Liji alluded 
to three hundred "greaf or important rules (dali and three thousand 

rules of lesser importance {xiaoli ^J^fS), but points out that "they all lead to 
the same thing." Yi J|, in the sense of rightness. appropriateness or 
fittingness, would be the basis of modification of //. Moreover, the 
relevance of the /; to the present, particularly exigent situation, is a matter 
of reasoned judgment based on his sense of appropriateness or yi and 
appreciation of the regulative, supportive, and ennobling functions of li.'^ 
Wherefore, the // are subject to revision or even elimination. 

In sum, concern for yi is generally a concern for right conduct, 
which is deemed fitting or appropriate to a particular situation. However, 
one problematic area of conduct, to use Xunzi's expression, is our fondness 
for profit or personal gain {haoli tiM). In Confucius's words. "The jumi 
understands what constitutes right conduct (yi J|); the small-minded man 
understands what is profitable" (4.16). In situations where we are tempted 
to do what promotes our personal gain, Confucius would counsel that 
"when you see something that is likely to promote personal gain, you must 
thmk of right conduct (jian de siyi M#SS)" (14.12; 16.10), that is, 
whether the contemplated, self-serving act is the right thing to do. This 
contrast between yi and self-serving benefit suggests the Confucian 
distinction between morality and egoism. Perhaps for this reason, yi is 
sometimes translated as "moral" or "morality." 

DEPENDENT VIRTUES OF YI ^ 

Let us consider some of the dependent virtues of yi as a virtue of 
flexibility. The idea of kiian Ml. with respect to its cognitive purport, 
expresses a concern with the "largeness" of mind, with catholicity and 
neutrality, which are the main supportive and constitutive virtues of yi. 
Earlier, we mentioned kuan, as a dependent, constitutive virtue of ren iZ. 
There kuan is concerned more with magnanimity, generosity, or liberality. 



For the notion of yi s as appropriateness (yi !![), see Zhongyong 4^ 
]M, section 20 in Chan, Source Book, 104. For this notion of yi and its general 
significance as ruling on the relevance of moral rules to particular 
circumstances, see my "Concept of Paradigmatic Individuals in the Ethics of 
Confucius" (1971), 44-46; elaborated in Dimensions of Moral Creativity, chaps. 
5 and 6. Similar interpretation may be found in Cheng Chung-ying, "Yi as a 
Universal Principle of Specific Application in Confucian Morality," Philosophy 
East and West 22 (1972); Lau, Confucius, Introduction, 49-50; and Chen Daqi, 
Kongzi xueshuo (1977), chap. 3. 

See Dimensions of Moral Creativity, 67-69. 
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For elaborating the complex notion of kuan as a constitutive virtue of both 
ren \1L and yi J|, we may appropriate Xunzi's conception of three 
desirable qualities of participants in argumentation. Xunzi says of the 
argumentative discourse of the scholars and junzi: "With a humane mind 
{renxin { '-''b) he explains his ideas to others, with a learning mind (xuexin 
^'ti) he listens to their words, and with an impartial mind (gongxin -^'iL^ 
he makes his judgment.'"'*'' 

A different way of indicating the virtue of kuan, in the light of 
Xunzi's remark and his distinction between generic {gong and 
specific terms (bieming )7iJ^), is to say that kuan is a generic term 
{gongming ^ ^) for a composite virtue, which may be concretely 
specified in three virtues: humane mind (renxin i '.'[j), learning mind ('^ 
'Ij'), and impartial mind or fair-mindedness (gongxin In the context 

of the exercise of>^/ m, renxin expresses a concern with the harmful effects 
of one's conduct on others. More especially in speech, renxin would council 
the agent to be vigilant (shen t|£) in using words that may hurt others' 
feelings. Says Xunzi, "Hurtful words engender wounds deeper than those 
inflicted by spears or halberds.""*^ 

As gongxin impartiality or fair-mindedness, is a specific 

virtue of kuan %, characteristic of the junzi'?, neutralit>' and catholicity, we 
shall attend to xuexin the learning mind (xuexin), which for Xunzi, in 

discourse, is the virtue of receptivity, i.e., the ability to listen to others 
without prepossession or prejudgment. In Lunyu, Confucius frequently 
stresses on the importance of extensive study or learning (boxue M'^) and 
application (6.27, 1.1). As Confiicius said. "Learning without thinking is 
labor lost. Thinking without learning is perilous" (2.15).'** Confucius did 
not seem to council deep thinking in situations that require effective 
decision. "Thinking thrice" (5.20), for instance, may result in the separation 
of learning or know ledge from action. 

Another supportive and constitutive virtue of j/ is shen caution 
in speech and conduct, which is essential to the exercise of gongxin or 
impartiality, as well as renxin. Gang W\ or gangyi |5JiJi5 (13.27) is also an 
important supportive and constitutive virtue of yi, for resoluteness in 
commitment to yi and the decisiveness in judgment according to yi is an 
indispensable prerequisite to its exercise. So also, like shen, gang is a 
supportive and constitutive virtue oiren 



See Zhengming pian HI^J'u, 524. 
''^ Rongru pian 55: ''Shangren zhi yan, shenyu maoji (fj AiW 

Legge's translation of 2.15: <^p:M^^©MiJ , SM^'l&BiJ%>. For 
other passages on thinking and learning, see 15.31, 15.32. 
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Perhaps, the most unportant supportive and constitutive virtue of 
both ren and yi is yong M (courage). Confucius said, "The determined 
scholar and the man of ren will not seek to live at the expense of ren. They 
will even sacrifice their lives in order to realize ren" (15.10). ^ In 
connection with ren, yong is the courage to be. In the context that requires 
the exercise of yi m, yong is the courage to do the right thing. In sum, 
yong is an overlapping, dependent, constitutive virtue of both ren and yi. 

The foregoing discussion presents a map of the virtues of Junzi, 
consisting of cardinal, interdependent \ irtues such as ren, li, and yi, and 
their dependent supportive and/or constitutive virtues. The distinction 
between interdependent and dependent virtues is a heuristic device for 
sorting out the virtues. I make no claim as to completeness or to a sharp 
division of dependent virtues as belonging to one cardinal rather than 
another, for as I ha\ e pointed out, there are overlapping dependent virtues 
oi ren and yi such as yong Wj and kuan 'M.. 

There is a complementary way of grouping the dependent virtues 
suggested by Zhongyong ^VM. section 27: honoring moral character {zun 
dexing #M;f4) and following the path of inquiry and learning (dao 
xuewen M.fa\%), much reminiscent of Aristotle's distinction of virtues of 
character, and virtues of intellect in Mcowac/zeaw Ethics. 

Dependent virtues of ren and li are essentially the virtues of 
character, and those of yi, virtues of the intellect. Notably the virtues of the 
intellect are complementary to the virtues of character, and they comprise a 
few virtues not particularly emphasized by Aristotle, but the idea of 
phronimous or man of practical wisdom seems implicit in the idea of the 
exercise otyi. which may be elaborated by Xunzi's conception of zhilu 
M or wise and well-informed deliberation, a topic I discussed elsewhere. 

CONCLUSION 

For concluding this study of the virtues of Junzi. let me briefly 
remark on some problems that call for further exploration. ^' In our map for 



This IS a revised Legge's translation of 15. 9: <i^E3: ryTfeiji^A; M 

^° See my "The Possibility of Ethical Knowledge: Reflections on a 
Theme in the Hsiin Tzu" in Hans Lenk and Gregor Paul (eds.), Epistemological 
Issues in Ancient Chinese Philosophy (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1993); incorporated in Human Nature, Ritual, and History, Essay 6. 

In my Keynote Address to the Eleventh Conference of the International 
Society for Chinese Philosophy held in Taipei in 1999, I mentioned other 
problems: "What is the role of the developing tradition as the background of 
Confucian ethics? To what extent can the ideal of dao or ren be concretely 
specified in a conceptual framework comprising ren, li, and yi'? How are these 
fundamental notions to be further shaped to accommodate the evolving 
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the \irtues of junzi, in the distinction between basic, cardinal, 
interdependent virtues and dependent. supportive/constituti\ e virtues, it 
may be said that the unity of virtues is presupposed without argument. This 
is a difficult issue that deserves extensive discussion. In studying this issue 
in Xunzi's moral philosophy reported in two papers in the 1980s, I 
proposed what I called the completion thesis. Concisely stated, this thesis is 
that ren, li, and yi are interdependent concepts, for an adequate explication 
of one must invoh e the other concept. ' This thesis pertains to ideal unity 
of virtues, since ren, in the broad sense, is an ideal theme. Given the 
interdependence of these cardinals, the ideality of ren will also pervade 
through the ermobling function of // and the exercise of yi as exemplified in 
renxin iZ.'ij' or humane mind. Converting the ideality of the unity of 
virtues into the actuality of the practice of the virtues is not a theoretical 
task. In spirit, our thesis on the interdependence of the cardinals is akin to 
that of J. L. Ackrill and Elizabeth Telfer in their defense of the Aristotelian 
unity of virtues as an ideal unity of virtues, rather than empirical thesis. "^'^ It 
is a task for Confucian normative ethicists to inquire into the respects in 
which our thesis needs to be recast in the light of actual experiences of the 
conflict of virtues. When such a task is successfully carried out, we may 
have to revise our thesis into a "limited thesis of the unity of virtues." "'''* 

Also, for developing an adequate Confucian ethics of virtue, there 
is the crucial task of elaborating both its theoretical and practical 
significance, and presently, of dealing w ith difficult problems attendant to 
our discussion oiyi as a virtue of flexibility, e.g.. such problems as the role 
or status of ethical rules and principles, and the possible contribution of 
Confucian ethics as an ethics of character or junzi to contemporary virtue 
ethics, as well as to deontology and consequentialism. ^^ 



normative problems in the ethical life today and tomorrow, problems that are 
quickly acquiring greater transcultural and global significance? In the context 
of inter-traditional and/or intercultural ethical conflict, what degree of success 
can one expect from the employment of my proposed ground rules or 
transcultural principles of adjudication, such principles as non-prescriptivity or 
cultural integrity, mutuality, procedural justice, rectification, and 
reconsideration? (See Moral Vision and Tradition, Essay 14.). Perhaps 
additional or other principles will do a better job in conflict resolution." See my 
"Problems of Chinese Moral Philosophy," Journal of Chinese Philosophy 27, 
No. 3 (2000): 269-85. 

^' See Human Nature, Ritual, and History, Essays 4 and 5. 

Elizabeth Telfer, "The Unity of Moral Virtues in Aristotle's 
Nicomachean Ethics," Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (1989-90): 
35-48. 

See Neera-Kapur Badhwar, "The Limited Unity of Virtue," Nous 30/3 
(1996): 306-29. 

Keynote speech delivered at the International Conference on 
Confucianism: Retrospect and Prospect, the University of Toronto, September 1, 
2005. 
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ChenDaqi WX"^ 
ci 

cirang zhi xin 
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dishun ^M. 
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Fan Chi 
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gang 111 
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geiren zhi qiu A^jIc 
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gongming 
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heng tl 
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mei qi shen 
Mengzij£T 
min 
pian'JS 
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rang ll 
ren \Z. 

renxin t'Ci' 
renyi AS 
shen 'K 
shu 1! 
tuici Uli^ 
wen 5; 
wen -/S 

wukewubuke MbIM^bT 

xiao # 

xiaoli dvff 

xiaoren^J^A 
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xing 
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xuexin ^'ll^ 
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yong M 

yu 

zhi 
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zhong z'lii 
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zhilu^PJi 
zixiao 
Zizhang 

zun dexing^t^ti 
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Teacher-Disciple, or Friends? - 
An Historico-Exegetical Approach to the Analects* 

Yiiet Keung Lo 



INTRODUCTION 

The crucial importance of cultural and historical, as opposed to 
philosophical, specificity in hermeneutical exercises cannot be 
overemphasized. This is especially true when we try to explicate passages 
or components in the Analects that are not intrinsically philosophical. Even 
though the commentators of the Analects we shall discuss in this article 
were not historians in a strict sense, we should do well to bear in mind 
Croce's dictum that the historian s definition of his problem is necessarily 
and quite properly a reflection of the concerns of his own time, because, as 
will be demonstrated, these commentators also formulated their 
understanding of the Analects through the lens of their own lived 
experiences under unique cultural and historical circumstances. 

This article seeks to examine a deceptively self-evident term in the 
Analects. It is the term peng M (usually translated as "friend" ), which 
appears in the first chapter of the first book in the Analects. While peng 
does not have any intrinsic philosophical unport and its meaning appears to 
be immediately clear at least to the modern reader, it had attracted the 
attention of many a commentator in the long history of exegesis of the 
Analects. According to prevalent interpretations of the first chapter in the 
book, part of the topic seems to be simply a banal sentiment about 
friendship. However, our discussion will reveal that peng originally means 
"disciple" and the meaning of "friend'" developed only under the changing 
circumstances and ideological demands of later history. This article thus 
argues that the precise meaning of peng has to be situated in the specific 
cultural and historical circumstances which the commentator has to 
confront as a living realit>'. Only in this way can the reader of the Analects 
and its commentaries grasp the centrality of the teacher-disciples relation in 
what Confucianism was all about and how this central relation would come 
to inform Tang (618-906) and post-Tang commentaries and inspire 



* This article was first presented at the conference on "New Work on an 
Old Master: Confucius and the Analects" in Ann Arbor, March 8, 2003. The 
author wishes to thank all the participants for their comments and criticisms. 
Special thanks go to Donald Munro and Bryan Van Norden, who read the 
manuscript carefully and made constructive suggestions. 
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Confucians of later times to unravel some of the invigorating meanings 
hidden in the simple term peng. 

For the sake of convenience, let us begin our discussion by quoting 
the chapter in question. Analects 1 . 1 reads. 

The Master said, "Is it not a pleasure, having learned 
something, to try it out at due intervals? Is it not a joy to 
have friends come from afar? Is it not gentlemanly not to 
take offence when others fail to appreciate your abilities?' 

In this tripartite chapter Confucius appears to be describing three 
different kinds of emotive experience. Here, Confucius may very well be 
talking about his personal experiences, which he probably regards as having 
a general significance, or he may be simply describing the various objective 
situations or spiritual goals that are accessible to all. The three emotive 
states seem to reflect three kinds of inner experience in escalating levels 
that correspond to one's progress in spiritual cultivation. Learning and the 
regular practice of what is learned requires only the effort of the learner, 
and the twofold endeavor gives him pleasure. When the learner's "friends" 
come from afar presumably to discuss and exchange learning with him, 
bonding and communion of some sort is necessitated between both parties, 
and the joy resulting from this relationship and exchange appears to be 
more profound than the simple pleasure the learner can enjoy all by himself 
from learning and practicing on his own. But companionship is a 
double-edged sword. When the bonding and communion can be 
consummated, profound joy ensues. Such consummation, however, is by no 
means a guarantee, and the learner's true worth may not be fully 
appreciated. When such a disheartening scenario becomes reality, if the 
learner is capable of not allowing the chagrin and frustration to upset his 
inner tranquility, or to undermine his faith in himself, he is then considered 
a gentleman, and that inner tranquility is the mark of truly sophisticated 
self-cultivation.^ 



' D.C. Lau, tr.. The Analects (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1979), 
p. 59. It should be pointed out that commentators on the Analects do not divide 
the chapters {zhang W-) of each of the twenty books of the classic in the same 
way, but for the sake of convenience, all citations to the Analects in this essay 
refer to Lau's chapter divisions. 

■ The two readings given here are not meant to be exhaustive. For 
example, Zheng Ruxie (fl.12''' century) takes this first chapter of the 

entire classic to be "the gateway to the Confucian Way" {nidao zhiyao AiE^ 
^) and argues that the levels of experience outlined there are criteria by which 
a disciple's self-cultivation can be gauged. See Zheng's Lunyii yiyiian mtaM. 
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FAMILIARIZING THE "FRIEND" - BAO XIAN AND HAN 
EXEGETES 

While Analects 1.1 may be of philosophical import, our discussion 
actually is focused on the meaning of the term peng in this chapter. In D.C. 
Lau's translation peng is translated as "friends;" in fact, no translator has 
rendered the term differently. Howe\er, if we look at the earliest 
commentary we ha\ e today dating back to the Western Han period (206 
B.C.E.-8 C.E.), we will find a quite different interpretation. Bao Xian ^El/llc 
(6 B.C. E. -65 C.E.), the author of this commentary, was cited by He Yan M 
# (190-249) in his iiOTji/yy/e mtu^M (Collected Commentaries on the 
Analects) as saying that "peng refers to people who share the same gate Ih] 
PI Bao's gloss is of profound significance upon close examination. 



W', in Oinding Sikii qiianslm ij^ /tl ^ # , Wenyuange ;x;yJlllll^3 edition 
(.Ti'nan: Qilu shushe and Tainan: Zhuangyan wenhua shiye, 1996), jiian 1, 
199:113 (viz., volume 199, page 133). As this article shows, hermeneutics is 
always open to new readings. 

^ Huang Kan MiU, Liinyii jijie yishii Imln^llf SJ/Il, 2 vols. (Taibei: 
Guangwen shuju, 1991, 2'"^ edition), 1:2. Bao Xian was bom during the reign of 
the last emperor of the Western Han and died in the first century of the Eastern 
Han during the reign of Emperor Ming HJ3'S^. When he was young he studied 
the Odes dind Analects with a boshi tWi scholar named Youshi Xijun Bfp,l[B 
in the Western Han capital Chang'an Since he studied the Lu %• 

version of the Odes, it is highly probable that he also studied the Lu version of 
the Analects, even though Zhang Yu (d. 5 BCE) had already integrated 

the three existing versions, including the Lu version, of the Analects and 
completed his variorum version, called Zhanghoii liin 'Mi^t'k- When Emperor 
Guangwu jtlSi'^ resumed the Han rule as the founder of the Eastern Han, he 
invited Bao Xian to tutor the heir-apparent on the Analects, and Bao wrote a 
zhangjti $'r] commentary on the work while in this capacity. Bao Xian's 
commentary was sanctioned by the government and accepted as one of the 
official commentaries on the Analects. This must be the same commentary that 
was incorporated in He Yan's Collected Commentaries when it was compiled 
in the early third century. Bao Xiao's son, Bao Fu Ii'h, also tutored Emperor He 
fP"^ (r. 89-105) on the Analects. See Bao's biography in Fan Ye lEDil 
(398-445), HouHan slm ftvil^, 12 vols. (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1973, T"^ 
reprint),jMa« ^ 79b, 9:2570. 

Bao Xian was the only commentator who glossed the tenn peng in He 
Yan's Collected Commentaries. But this of course does not mean that Bao Xian 
was indeed the only commentator from the Han period who had actually 
glossed the term. It is entirely possible that other commentators had something 
to say about it as well, but since Bao's gloss was selected, there was no need to 
cite any other similar annotation. 
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First of all, the term peng appears nine times in eight different 
chapters in the Analects.^ Interestingly, except for its singular appearance 
in Analects 1.1 as a monosyllabic graph, the other seven occurrences of 
peng are all coupled with another monosyllabic graph you (M). which 
means "friend,'" such that the reader is presented with what appears to be a 
binome pengyou MM. However, the term pengyou did not appear in most 
of the non-Confucian texts from the pre-Han period. ^ Its use as an 
unmistakable binome meaning "friend" did not appear until the third 
century B.C.E. in texts such as Xunzi -^-f and Hanfeizi On the 

other hand, Han-dynasty commentators usually made the effort to indicate 
that peng and you were two graphs of distinctive meanings when they 
glossed pengyou in pre-Han Confucian canonical texts such like the Book of 
Changes U^^, Odes Wfjf^or Zhouli JDfs.^ Now, it is no coincidence that 
Bao Xian glossed only the first instance of peng. which appears in Analects 
I.I, because with this clear understanding of peng being a distinct concept, 
his readers were, in effect, warned not to take pengyou as a binome when 
they encoimtered it in the later books of the Analects. 

Bao's interpretation was anything but idiosyncratic. For him. 
Analects l.I. appears to be the best place to tell his readers that peng has its 
distinctive meaning that can easily be conflated with that of you even 
though the two terms should not be confused.^ In reality, people in the Han 



See Analects 1.1, 1.4, 1.7, 4.26, 5.26 (twice), 10.22, 10.23, and 13.28. 

^ The Documents of Zhou (Zhoushu jn) a text from the Zhou dynasty 
which preceded the time of Confucius, was quoted to say that "The ruler takes 
precedence over the minister, parents take precedence over brothers; brothers 
take precedence over friends; friends take precedence over one's wife and 
children ^teifijItliL, ^1:5^^^ ifuttX^i- 'jVjmWWiCk, 5fe^iclfijM:i^T." 
Clearly, the term you M, not peng, was used to denote what we call "friend". 
See Liu Xiang fij |"J compiled, Wang Qingquan MIh M annotated, Xinyi 
Lieniizhuan ifTH^lJ;^'f$ (Taibei: Sanmin shuju, 1996),j»a« 5, p.243. 

* For instance, Zheng Xuan glosses on peng and you (discussed in the 
main text). Less often, Han commentators would seem to take pengyou as a 
compound word, which they glossed as "various officials" (qimchen IP^E) or 
"various officials who shared the same ambition" ( qimchen tongzhihaozhe 
ElfOi'SSF i^) . See Mao's commentary on the OJei, in Ruan Yuan PitTU 

(1764-1949), Shisanjing zhushu + H M ffi Sfi , 8 vols. (Taibei: Yiwen 
yinshuguan, 1976, 6"' edition) Juan 17.2, 2:605, 616. 

^ Perhaps one of the most convincing pieces of evidence for peng and you 
as two distinct concepts can be found m the Analects itself, where the two terms 
appear independently in different passages. For the appearances of you, see 8.5, 
9.25, 12.23, 12.24, 15.10, 16.4, 16.5, and 19.15. It is no coincidence that the 
appearance oiyou far outnumbers that of peng, as you deals with a much wider 
circle of human relationships. 
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dynasty had a consensual understanding of the paired concepts of peng M 
and you M, which they glossed as follows: 

People who share the same gate are called peng. and 
people who entertain the same ambition are called you |R] 

The gloss itself even became a common expression in everyday life 
during Han times. According to Xu Yan f^/^ (fl. early seventh century) of 
the Tang dynasty, the expression was also included in a children's primer on 
Chinese graphs called Cangjie pian ^^"bMM.^ In the infamous episode of 
Han history which subjected the great historian Sima Qian tJJMM (b. 145 
B.C.E.) to the humiliation of castration. Emperor Wu S^i'S^ (r. 141-87 
B.C.E.) was puzzled as to why the historian would want to risk his life to 
speak out for Li Ling (d. 74 B.C.E.), who had surrendered to the 

Xiongnus l^&even though the disgraced general was a mere acquaintance 
to him. In asking Sima Qian the reason the emperor had reminded the 
historian, "Li Ling was not a peng who shared the same gate with you, nor 
was he ayou who entertained the same ambition as yours ^P^^J'if |n] P']^ 
Wi> |n];TfeiS."'° The emperor's statement is self-evident. It seems clear 
that you, in this context, should mean "like-minded friends." More 
importantly, it is certain that peng and you were two distinct and different 
categories of social relationship in Han times. 

But just what are these "people who share the same gate"? A gloss 
by the renowned Han exegete Zheng Xuan %^ (129-200) provides the 
most unequivocal explanation for us. In glossing a line in the Zhouli, Zheng 
says. 

People who study with the same teacher are called fellow 
disciples (peng) |B]l=|i|iH)jJj, and people who entertain the 
same ambition are called like-minded friends (you) 



^ The definitions can be found in a number of canonical and 
commentarial sources including the Liji lanC, Zheng Xuan's (129-200) 
commentary on the Zhouli MM as well as He Xiu's (129-182) 
commentary on the Gongyang zhiian -^^{^ . See main text below. 

^ Xu Yan, Chunqiu Gongyang zhushu ^fjc^^yiii. See Ruan Yuan, 
Shisanjing zhushu. Ding Ajiian 25, 7:322. 

'° The quotation was cited by Xu Yan in his Chunqiu Gongyang zhushu. 
See Ruan Yuan, Shisanjing zhushu. Ding A,juan 25, 7:322. It cannot be found 
in Sima Qian's S*/?///' orBan Gu's/fa«s/!M we have today. 

" See Zhouli zhushu /BjlHyiSjit in Ruan Yuan, Shisanjing zhushu, juan 
10, 3:159. 
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With Zheng Xuan s convenient helping hand, it would seem that 
the "gate" that people share refers to the "gate" of the quarter where 
learning takes place under the guidance of a common teacher, and 
understandably this "'gate" belongs to the teacher. Indeed, Confucius 
himself had mentioned this "gate" and claimed it as his {qiu zhi men .fr.'JL 
ri). ' Although we do not know exactly what kind of physical setting 
Confucius had set up for his teaching purposes, we do know that his 
disciples were called menren HA. people who "belonged" to "his gate."^' 

Huang Kan ^^.M (485-545) elaborated Bao Xian's interpretation 
with admirable clarity in his Lunyu jijie yishu tmta m^^i 
(Subcommentaries on the Analects). He said, 

[People who] share the same teacher are called peng 
whereas [people who] hold fast to the same ambition are 
called friends. Peng is synonymous with "comrade" 
{dang)\ peng are people who form a comradeship at the 
gate of a [common] teacher. 

As if he were afraid that the term men fl (gate) in Bao's gloss 
might be misunderstood. Huang Kan made a special effort to make it clear 
that the "gate" referred to the teacher's gate (shimen BiPTI). Thus, on 
Huang"s authority, we know for certain that peng means "fellow disciples" 
in Bao Xian's commentary. 



Analects 11.15. In this chapter, Confucius also commented that his 
disciple Zilu -f^^ had already ascended the hall of his teaching quarters even 
though he might have yet to enter the inner room. The hall and inner room may 
not be mere analogy here; they probably have some realistic reference to the 
actual physical setting of Confucius's teaching environment. Similarly, the gate 
(men) also took on a metaphorical meaning to refer to Confucius's academy of 
teachmg. 

The term menren appears four times in three different chapters in the 
Analects. See Analects 4.15,7 .29, 1 1 .1 1 and 1 1. 15 

Huang Kan, Liinyii jijie yishu, 1:4. Huang Kan's gloss oi peng as dang 
actually was based on at least two Han sources: Xu Shen's (fl. second 

century) Slmowen jiezi W.'SCM'^ (Preface dated 121) and Ban Gu's 
(32-92) Baihii tong SfSffl. For the citation on Shuowen, see n.9. For Baihu 
tong, see Chen Li Ifilr (1809-1869), Baihu tong shuzheng ti)^M.iMM, 2 
vols. (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1994), juan 8, 1:376. 

In point of fact, Huang Kan's interpretation is not unexceptionable. 
Another viable explanation did not come until the seventeenth century. See 
main text below. 
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In oracle bone and bronze inscriptions, the graph for peng signifies 
two strings of cowry shells tied together, which were originally used as 
decorative ornaments and became tokens of currency no later than Zhou 
times. It is not clear how the graph eventually took on the meaning of 
"fellow disciple." In fact, when Xu Shen H^fj^ (fl. second centiuy) 
compiled the Shuowen jiezi WiyiM^, his magnum opus on the "original 
meanings" of some 9,000 Chinese graphs, he seemed clueless as well. He 
glossed peng as follows: 

It is the iconic graph in Ancient Script for the word 
"phoenix." When the phoenix takes flight, as many as ten 
thousands birds would follow in its wake. Thus, the graph 
became a loan word for "fellow ship" (peng-dang). 

While Xu Shen may be doing plain guesswork, his etiological 
conjecture about the graph peng is based on a mythologization of the virtue 
of the phoenix that can attract a large following. The conjecture seems to 
reveal that in the minds of Han-dynasty people peng implied a fellowship 
around a common figure or leader, much like a large flock of birds trailing 
behind the phoenix. As such, peng and you, when mentioned separately in 
Han literature, usually refer to two different, if not entirely distinct, 
categories of people, the former being fellow disciples while the latter being 
like-minded friends. So, even though Xu Shen was less than certain about 
the exact meaning of peng, he was perfectly confident about his gloss for 
you when he simply defined it conventionally as "people who entertain the 
same ambition." In the context Analects 1.1, Confucius would appear 
to be the mythological phoenix, ^° and his fellow disciples would be the 
multitude of birds that flocked around him. 



Yu Xingwu T'W'w ed., Jiagu wenzi gidin ¥#3t^sS^-^„ 4 vols. 
(Beijmg: Zhonghua shuju, 1999, 2"'' reprint), 4:3285-3289. 

Duan Yucai (1735-1815), Shuowen jiezi zhu WtXM^ti. 

(Taibei: Lantai shuju, 1974, 4* edition). Chapter 4A, p. 150. 

Zheng Xuan in his interpretation of one poem from the Odes glosses 
the term pengyou as "the various officials who shared the same ambition ^ E 
|f5];Tfe^f ^t!2." See Shijing zhushii I$li}3:i5it, in Ruan Yuan, Shisanjing zhushu, 
jiian 17b, 2:605. Here, pengyou was taken to be a binome and its semantic 
value was placed on you rather than peng. This only goes to show that when 
used independently, peng has its unique meaning. In fact, in Han sources, you 
or yoiiren tiXis invariably the choice of diction when the intended meaning 
is "friend" or "friendship" and this is also the case with the Analects itself. 

Duan Yucai, Shuowen jiezi zhu. Chapter 3B, p. 11 7. 
"° Curiously enough, .Tieyu the madman from Chu >S3I, who was 

presumably Confucius's contemporary, also compared Confucius to a phoenix 
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It goes without saying that there are different levels of friendship. 
People who know each other may be simply casual acquaintances. Then 
there are people who are truly good friends, but they do not necessarily 
study with the same teacher, assuming that they have such an opportunity to 
study in the first place. Bao Xian seemed acutely aware of such nuances in 
different kinds of friendship when he made a special note about peng in his 
commentary on Analects 1.1. In fact, he might even consider such nuances 
to be of fundamental significance. As we all know, Confucius was most 
probably the first person who actually offered education on a regular basis 
to anyone who was earnest enough to study with him."' In his time it was 
probably not very common for someone to have the fortune and opportunity 
to pursue the path of learning under the tutelage of some learned person. 
When people came to study under Confucius, they of course became his 
disciples, but at the same time the disciples created a mutual relationship 
among themselves that night have never been. They were fellow disciples 
of one common master, and there should be a name to signify such a 
newfound relationship, for Confucius seems to have been known to be 
particularly concerned about the proper naming of things (zhengming JE 
^).^^ The term peng might not have been the natural choice. It is certainly 



that was trying to seek appreciation from a wise lord. See Analects 18 5. In a 
now lost passage from the book of Zhuangzi ]|±^, Lao Zi was also 
reported to have described Confucius as a "phoenix" (feng M) when he saw 
the master being surrounded by five disciples. See Ouyang Xun i^PSIIO, Yiwen 
lieju vols. (Shanghai: Shanghai Guji chubanshe, 1982), 2:1558. 

Most interestingly, Confucius appears to have alluded to himself as a phoenix 
{fenghuang IBIS). See Takigawa Kamtaro SljllllyfeSP, Shiki kaichu kosho 
is2^a#sl (Taibei: Hongye shuju, 1977, 2""* editionXywaK 47, p.737. 

Prior to Confucius, there would have been Masters of crafts such as 
ritual, music, archery, charioteering, writing and arithmetic (which were 
classified as the so-called Six Arts and the like. Confucius himself, for 

instance, had studied the zither with Shi Xiangzi BfpSi^- See Takigawa 
Kamtaro, Shiki kaichu kosho, juan 47, pp. 736-737. Even earlier, m the 
mid-seventh century, Zhan Qin (aka Liu Xiahui b M, who was once 

a judge (shishi iiaif]) in Confucius's home state Lu, apparently accepted 
students to study under him, and they were addressed as his disciples {menren 
riA). See Huang Qingchuan, JSwy; Lienii zhuan, juan 2, p. 107. Liu Xiahui is 
mentioned in Analects 18.2. There might or might not have been some term of 
address for fellow students who studied with the same master. Yet, even if there 
was such a term of address, it need not necessarily have been peng. As we have 
mentioned, peng did not appear very often in texts prior to Confucius and was 
not used to mean "disciple." I thank Bryan Van Norden for calling my attention 
to the master-disciple relation that had existed before Confucius's time. 

Some scholars have questioned whether Confucius did hold a theory of 
proper naming of things or sometimes called rectification of names. Arthur 
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not our first choice in modem Chinese today. But peng did end up being 
that signifier in Confucius's time. In any case. Bao Xian was evidently 
interested in highlighting the fact that peng was the term that signified this 
new interpersonal relationship emerging in the Han society. 

It appears that Bao Xian"s commentary was motivated by two 
hermeneutical considerations. First, Bao was driven by such a keen 
historical sense that he wanted to highlight the tenn peng as the signifier for 
a newfound human relationship that came into being with Confucius's 
unprecedented offering of education to the common people. Second. Bao's 
historical interest was not purely academic. It was actually sparked by the 
historical reality in Han times when the transmission of Confucian classics 
became an event of central importance in the scholarly and political arenas. 
The textual transmission necessitated a number of "schools" that 
specialized in each of the Five Confucian Classics. Each school was formed 
imder the tutelage of a master who had inherited the teachings on a given 
classic from a lineage of transmission. The teachings on a given classic a 
disciple inherited from any given school were relatively unique and thus 
different from other lineages of scholarship on the same classic.'' Vis-a-vis 
such a new phenomenon in the scholarly arena, the term shimen (literally, 
teacher's gate) began to appear for the first time in the first century during 
the early years of the Eastern Han ~ exactly the same time when Bao Xian 
wrote his commentary on the Analects. By highlighting the term peng in 



Waley, for instance, has offered arguments against the historical reliability of 
Analects 13.3 where the term zhengming originates. See Waley, The Analects of 
Confucius (New York: Vintage Book, 1938), pp.2 1-22. Recently, Bryan Van 
Norden attempted to further strengthen Waley 's argument. See his "The Dao of 
Kongzi," manuscript, pp. 9-1 1. While this is certainly not the place to tackle this 
thorny issue in detail, I would just say that Waley's and Van Norden's 
arguments are by no means conclusive. Even if the historical reliability of 
Analects 13.3 is in fact questionable, it does not mean that Confucius did not 
entertain some belief in the proper naming of things. In fact, in Analects 6.25 
where Confucius evidently appears to have a keen awareness of the proper 
naming of things in that the name of a thing should match what it is in reality. 
And by their own admissions, Waley and Van Norden recognize Book 6 as one 
of the "core books" of the Analects. See Bryan W. Van Norden ed., Confucius 
and the Analects: New Essays (Oxford and New York: Oxtbrd University Press, 
2002), p. 18. 

Fan Ye's comments on the "Biographies of Confucian Scholars" M# 
1i in theHouHan shujuan 109b, 9:2588. 

See, for example, the "Biography of Huan Rong" ^B^iM- and 
"Biography of Liu Ban" S'JISf? in the HouHan shn, juan 37 and juan 39 
respectively, 5:1292 and 5:1304. The term shimen does not appear in the 
standard histories of the Western Han dynasty such as Sima Qian's Shifi, Ban 
Gu's Hanshu or Xun Yue's iall^i (148-209) OianHan ji mM^il- Neither does 
it appear in primary sources of other genres on the Western Han. 
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his commentary, Bao perhaps could remind his readers who had joined a 
community of fellow disciples of drawing parallels behveen themseh es and 
the disciples of Confucius. Thus they could follow the models of fellow 
discipleship in the Analects in negotiating their own newfound relationships 
imder a common teacher. 

In this connection, it is instructive to point out that the Han 
government had a peculiar interest in formulating the norms for a variety of 
cardinal interpersonal relationships. In the year of 79 during the reign of 
Emperor Zhang in the Eastern Han, namely fourteen years after Bao 
Xian had passed away, a council was called by the emperor to discuss the 
meanings and interpretations of the Five Classics among Confucian 
scholars at the White Tiger Hall, and the result of the deliberation was 
compiled by Ban Gu (32-92) |S| in a book titled Baihu tongyi S I^ifiil. 
Many issues were discussed in the conference, and there was a special 
discussion on the issue of interpersonal relationships under the topic of 
san'gang liuji HliA,^>2 (Three Bonds and Six Threads). Of the so-called 
"Six Threads.'" one of them is peng-you {Wi 

While the relationships between classmates and friends may seem 
too mundane to merit any political attention for any government today, it 
was certainly not the case in Han times. The Baihu tongyi defines peng and 
you severally: "Peng means 'fellowship" {dang M) and you means 'being 
caring' (you W). ' Then, interestingly, the definition cites two lines from 
the Liji M 15 for textual support. These two lines, which have been 
mentioned earlier in our discussion, had virtually become common 
knowledge in the Han period. Again, they read, "People who share the same 
gate are called fellow disciples and people who entertain the same ambition 
are called friends."""*^ And in outlining the obligations between fellow 
disciples and those between friends, the Baihu tongyi cites only three 
passages for textual support and they all come from the Analects}^ As the 
Analects was a primer for ethics for young children in the Han dynasty, we 
can understand why this was so. and perhaps it was for this ver}' same 



In his commentary on Analects 19.3 in which two of Confucius's 
disciples, Zixia and Zizhang, discuss personal relationships, Bao Xian makes a 
special note that "in interacting with friends, we should follow Zixia 's advice 
whereas in interacting of acquaintances, we should follow Zizhang 's advice ^ 
1^ ra'$P^K> y2.5£ ra^in^ 'jS-" it is important to point out that Bao does not 
mention peng in his note. 

Chen Li, Baihu tong slmzheng, juan 8, 1:376. My translation of you as 
"being caring" follows Wang Niansun's I^?..^ (1744-1832) annotation, 
which was included m Chen Li's commentary and can be found in 1 :377. 

Chen Li, Baihu tong shitzheng, jiian 8, 1:377-378. The three Analects 
passages are 5.26, 10.22, and 11.22. For some reason. Ban Gu's exposition 
focused only on the obligations that were deemed common to friends and 
fellow disciples; it did not smgle out those unique to fellow disciples. 
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reason why Bao Xian highlighted the term peng in his commentary. In 
conclusion, we can say that Bao Xian"s commentary appeared to be firmly 
grounded in his scholarly interest in the historicit}' of details in the Analects 
as well as in the everyday reality of his own time. In all likelihood, his 
interpretation represented the view on this simple term in late Western and 
early Eastern Han. 

We shall never know how Bao Xian actually understood Analects 
1.1 since his gloss on peng was the only snippet He Yan selected from his 
original commentary on this chapter. Did Bao, for example, think 
Confucius was talking about his personal experience and moral 
achievement, or did he understand what the Master said to be the outcomes 
of various kinds of self-cultivation accessible to all? Given his gloss on 
peng, howe\er, it is probable that Bao would prefer a reading that was 
specific to the particular historical personage Confiicius, rather than one 
that would appeal to the significance of self-cultivation as a universal 
practice. By sheer luck, we have a piece of evidence from the same period 
that corroborates with Bao's possible interpretation. And it was recorded in 
Ban Gu's Baihii tongyi, a text that was compiled after Bao Xian's 
commentary had been officially endorsed by the Han government. The text 
mentions that there exists a threefold relationship between teacher and 
disciple. A teacher can be a friend (pengyou MM) to his disciple: he can 
also command respect from his disciples like a father figure; still, a teacher 
can act like a lord to his disciple who will learn from him the way of being 
a subordinate.^^ In arguing for the friendship (pengyou zhi dao Mlx'i-M.) 
between teacher and disciple. Ban Gu ciitA Analects 1.1 as his evidence. It 
is clear, then, that he, like Bao Xian, understood the term peng in Analects 
1.1 as the disciples from the same "gate" whom were considered "friends" 
as well. And according to Ban Gu's judgment, the "gate" belonged to 
Confucius, who treated his disciples as "friends." When his disciples, 
having been done studying with him, came back for a visit. Confucius 
would find great joy in their company. Evidently, Ban Gu understood 
Analects 1.1 to be Confucius's articulation of the various experiences he 
had personally undergone in his self-cultivation. 

RESCUING THE TEACHER - HAN YU AND LIU CHANG 

No doubt He Yan endorsed Bao Xian"s gloss of peng as he made a 
special effort to include it in his Collected Commentaries. As a matter of 
fact, Bao's gloss continued to be followed for at least another seven or eight 
himdred years, during which time Buddhism had come to China, gained a 
frrm foothold and made thousands of converts even among the literati. It 



Chen Li, Baihu tong shuzheng, jiian 6, 1:258. In the "Xueji" 
chapter of the Liji, we also learn that "a teacher is someone from whom one 
learns how to be a lord" (^lipill^, dW^X^^M^). See Liji zhiislm WiL^&k 
in Ruan Yuan, Shisanjing zhushujuan 36, 5:654. 
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has even been argued that as Buddhism gained widespread influence across 
all social strata in the Tang period, China, in this sense, became virtually a 
Buddhist state. Buddhism was everywhere in evidence, physically and 
spiritually. Everyone accepted the Buddhist religion as an integral part of 
their lives and the reality they lived with. Chan literature provides one of 
the best records that demonstrate how Buddhist masters commanded the 
respect of people from all walks of life when they delivered sermons or 
simply entertained queries from visitors in their monasteries. While monks 
trekked all over the country, they did not do so for missionarj' purposes. On 
the contrary, Chan records show that people flocked to the monasteries in 
order to seek instructions. In fact, even scholars who aspired to learning 
would leave their urban dwellings and come into the mountains to study in 
the monasteries. This is especially true when the Tang empire was 
approaching its demise and during the seventy-three years (907-979) of 
political disunity following the Tang dynasty. 

The flocking of scholars to Buddhist monasteries indicates that the 
Confucian teacher was losing his cultural and spiritual authority. By the 
time of the famous Confucian scholar Han Yu (768-824), scholars 

who aspired to learning were actually ashamed of seeking instruction from 
a Confucian teacher. The situation had deteriorated so deplorably that Han 
Yu felt obliged to compose an essay to condemn it. In his essay titled 
''Discourse on Teachers" ("Shishuo" B^l^i), he averred that "students of 
ancient times all had their teachers, for it is only through the teacher that the 
Way is transmitted, learning imparted, and doubts dispelled" (ftil^ 
MWi). But looking at what was happening around him, he lamented. 



Alas, the teaching of the Way has long been neglected! 
Hard it is, then, to expect men to be without doubts. The 
sages of antiquity far excelled ordinary men, and yet they 
sought teachers and questioned them. But the common 
people of today, though they are equally far from the level 
of the sages, count it a shame to study with a teacher.... 
The sort of teacher who only gives a child a book and 
teaches him to punctuate and read is not what I call a 
transmitter of the Way and a dispeller of doubts... .among 
the families of scholar-officials if you speak of a teacher or 
a disciple everyone gathers around and begins to 



Charles Hartman, Han Yii and the T'ang Search for Unity (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1986), p. 5. See also Stanley Weinstein, Buddhism 
under the T'ang (Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1987). 

^° There is a complete translation of the essay in Wm. Theodore de Bary, 
Wing-tsit Chan, and Burton Watson compiled. Sources of Chinese Tradition, 
Vol. 1. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1999), pp. 374-375. Our 
citation comes from p. 375. 
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In Han Yu"s mind, as the cultural authority of the Confucian 
teacher eroded, the respect for the Confucian Way would inevitably fall into 
oblivion. For this reason he wrote another essay titled "What is the True 
Way?" ("Yuan Dao" ill it) in which he asserted that everything that was 
best in Chinese civilization was indeed indebted to Confucianism and that 
this glorious civilization had only begun to degenerate with the rise and 
flourishing of Taoism and Buddhism in China.'' Although classical Taoism 
(he cited the Zhuangzi in his criticism) was mentioned in the essay, Han 
Yu's diatribe was in fact primarily targeted at Buddhism. Thus at the end of 
his essay he concluded that "unless [Buddhism] is suppressed, the Way will 
not prevail: unless [these men of Buddhism] are stopped, the Way will not 
be practiced. Let their priests be turned into ordinary men again, let their 
books be burned and their temples con\erted into homes. Let the Way of 
our former kings be made clear to lead them.... Then all will be well."'^ 
Han Yu's petition to the authorities to exterminate Buddhism was 
passionate and unmistakable. 

When Han Yu asserted that one of the duties of the teacher was to 
transmit the Way, he implied that the Way indeed could be transmitted. And 
in his essay he actually claimed that there was a lineage of the transmission 
of the Confucian Way which began with Yao Hand was passed down to 
Shun who succeeded to his throne as well. Then after an uninterrupted 
succession of several sage-kings, the Duke of Zhou JrI ^^transmitted the 
Way to Confucius, who then taught it to Mencius. But when Mencius died 
the Way was no longer handed down. It is well known that Han Yu's 
invention of such a lineage of transmission of the Way was inspired by 
Chan Buddhism in his time. Nevertheless, for this ingenious exploit, he was 
usually considered, in retrospect, the forerunner of daoxiie iE'-f- (Dao 
Learning), or what is often known as Neo-Confucianism that was later 
developed in the Song period. While the invention of a Confucian lineage 
itself might be borrowed from the Buddhists, Han Yu should be credited for 
his astute observation of the crucial connection between the disruption and 
resumption of the transmission of the Way and the reassertion of the 
cultural and spiritual authority of the Confucian teacher. In order to be able 
to resume the transmission of the Way, due respect should be paid to the 
Confucian teacher again. Indeed, if we read the tenor of his essay carefully, 
it seems clear that Han Yu was inclined to consider himself the 
long-awaited person who would be able to carry on the transmission of the 
Confucian Way from Mencius. In so doing, Han Yu, in effect, created a dual 



A complete translation of the essay can be found m Wm. Theodore de 
Bary and Irene Bloom compiled. Sources of Chinese Tradition: From EarUest 
Times to 1600, Vol. 1. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1999, 2"'' 
edition), pp. 569-573. The title of the essay is translated as "Essentials of the 
Moral Way." 

'" Translation is modified from de Bary et al. Sources of Chinese 
Tradition, Wo\.\, ^319. 
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origin of the idea of lineage for a new kind of Confucianism 
(Neo-Confucianism) to be developed in the Song. To wit, Han Yu ga\ e birth 
to the idea of a school of thought as a lineage has its roots both in the 
influence of Chan Buddhism and also in the idea of a lineage from 
Confucius the teacher to his later disciples. As regards scholars who aspired 
to inherit and carry on with the Confucian Way, Han Yu recommended that 
they reinterpret the Way according to their own understanding. In his 
commentary on Analects 2.11'''' he said. 

Scholars in the past all said [the meaning of this passage is 
thus:] "to investigate and interpret literary writings, 
starting with the old and then proceeding to the new." But 
this is rote learning, and [its mastery] does not qualify one 
to be a teacher. '''* I say "old" means "the Way of antiquity" 
and "new" means "one"s own innovative interpretations 
that can serve as a new paradigm."'^ 

It is amply clear that Han Yu disparaged rote learning and blind 
adherence to the Way, which were exactly what the teachers taught in his 
time. To him, the Confucian Way can only be made viable with innovative 
interpretations that build upon the collective wisdom from the past. Indeed 
personal creative insights should outweigh the unthinking observance of the 
Way. It is no coincidence that Han Yu sometimes changed the original 
graphs in the Analects to suit his own reading of the text. And he often 
cited interpretations from He Yan"s Collected Commentaries and subjected 
them to his scathing critiques. Typically, he would bluntly point out, 
without explanations, that these earlier commentaries were wrong and then 
put forth his own interpretations.''^ Compared to Bao Xian's historicist 
approach, Han Yu"s hermeneutics strove to free its imagination from the 



Han Yu wrote a commentary on the Analects in ten scrolls called 
Limyti zhu mtr\"&, but it was long lost. However, Han Yu had another 
commentary m two scrolls which he co-authored with Li Ao ^11 (772-841). 
This short commentary, titled Liinyii bijie msa^M, is still extant today and is 
cited m our essay. 

This line actually comes from the "Xueji" chapter of the Liji, see Liji 
zhnshii in Ruan Yuan, Shisanjing zhiishtijuan 36, 5:655. 

Han Yu and Li Ao, Liinyu bijie, in Oinding Sikti quanshu, jitan shang 
#±, 196:5. 

See, for instance, his commentary on Analects 2.2, 5.12, and 11.19. 
Han Yu's typical reason was that the original graph was a misprint. 

^'^ Charles Hartman has correctly pointed out that Han Yu's writings 
generally adopted a martial tone. See his Han Yii and the T'ang Search for 
Unity, p. 5. 
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constraints of concrete historicity. It is most ironic that while Confucius 
described himself as someone who "transmitted but did not innovate," 
Han Yu, in his valiant attempt to revive the Confucian Way. insisted on 
innovation. In fact, he argued that traditional commentators got it all wrong 
when they said Confucius was being modest in saying that he was a mere 
transmitter.'*' In any case, it can be argued that Han"s highly interpretive 
commentary on the Analects foreshadowed Song-dynasty (960-1279) style 
exegesis on Confucian classics, which was routinely condemned as 
subjective by Qing-dynasty (1644-19II) classicists. 

In spite of Han Yu"s protest against Buddhism and his attempt to 
rally support for the reassertion of the authority of the Confucian teacher, 
the situation did not improve when the Northern Song opened a new page 
in Chinese history. Shi Jie h (1005-1045) continued to deprecate 
scholars who felt ashamed to seek instructions from Confucian teachers; he 
considered this to be their "big blind spof (tttl±|'5li^^flip, ^^i.XWi 
t!l).'*° The spiritual authority of the Buddhist masters did not seem to 
diminish in any way. A little known but extremely telling episode from the 
early Northern Song (960-1127) best illustrates the perceived superiority in 
the Chinese mind of Buddhism over Confucianism in spiritual matters. 
Once. Emperor Taizong (r.976-997) told his prime minister Zhao Pu 

(922-992) that His Majesty was attracted to the teachings of 
Buddhism for its "subtle words and fundamental principles" {M'eiyan 
zongzhi e). At the same time, the emperor also emphasized that in 

ruling the coimtry it would be ludicrous to follow the example of Emperor 
Wu of Liang ^li^i'fS^ (r. 502-549), who, sometimes known as China's 
Asoka, was infamous for his lifelong dedication to Buddhism. He, for 
instance, "sold" himself three times to the monasteries and was eventually 
compelled to redeem himself by donating millions of cash to the Buddhist 
establishment. Traditionally, Chinese historians unanimously blamed 
Emperor Wu of Liang for the ultimate downfall of his regime. Zhao Pu's 
response to Taizong emperor's remark is particularly worthy of note. He 
said, "Your Majesty governs the world with the Way of Yao and Shun, and 
cultivates the mind in light of the teachings of the Buddha. Lofty and 



Analects 7.1. 

Lunyii bijie, Juan shang, m Oinding Sikii quanshit, 196:9. Han Yu 
seems to be arguing that Confucius was actually lamenting in Analects 7 .1 that 
he could not find anyone worthy enough to receive the Way from him. 

'^^ See Shi .Tie's essay "Discourse on Teachers" ^iWl in his Culai Shi 
xiangsheng wenji tli $| 5 5fe 4 i ft (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1984), 
pp. 258-259. The essay only survives in fragmentary form today, but it is clear 
that Shi Jie wrote it in the style of Han Yu, whom he revered. 
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profound, your sagely wisdom penetrates into the principles of Truth ST 

It is clear from this exchange that both the emperor and his 
highest-ranking official shared the view that Confucianism and Buddhism 
each, as it were, had their own philosophical precinct, with the former 
guiding the governance of the state and the latter enlightening the minds of 
sentient beings. The two precincts were considered philosophically distinct, 
and the possibility of integrating the two seemed to be out of the question 
for either the emperor or the prime minister. In light of this episode, we can 
fully appreciate a famous slogan attributed to Zhao Pu. which says, "One 
can govern all under Heaven with just one half of the Analects" {^W>%n%a 
^B^'^T). Whether or not the Analects had the alleged magical power, it 
was definitely considered to be a book whose primary efficacy lay in 
bringing order to the world. 

With this general understanding of the Confucian doctrine, it is no 
wonder, then, that Buddhism continued to dominate in the early years of the 
Northern Song insofar as spiritual matters were concerned. The spiritual 
authority of the Confucian teacher demanded to be recovered more than 
ever. In fact, Luo Congyan MA'itM- (1072-1135), who reported the episode 
between Emperor Taizong and Zhao Pu from about a hundred years ago, 
made an astute comment on it. He agreed with Emperor Taizong that 
Buddhism was indeed an insightful teaching that was reasonable and 
profound, so much that it was beyond the imagination of the Confucians. 
However, he emphasized that the Buddhist doctrine was not the same as the 
Way of Yao, Shun and Confucius, for it cut off human relationships and 
remained aloof from worldly affairs Afra. ^^'h^ tSf^, i¥^^-}L^i. 



Luo Congyan litit/S (1072-1135), Luo Yuzhang ji lift$:ft, 
(Shanghai: Shangwu yinshuguan, 1937), Juan 2, p. 25. On another occasion. 
Emperor Taizong told Zhao Pu that he noticed some of the candidates who took 
the civil examination were formerly Taoist or Buddhist priests. These 
candidates did not study the classics well, and if they were given a post, they 
would not be morally incorruptible. Thus, the emperor reiterated that successful 
candidates must first study the classics thoroughly and follow the way of the 
Duke of Zhou and Confucius. See Yuzhang jijuan 2, p. 18. It should be pointed 
out that Luo Congyan was a disciple of Yang Shi ^^H\f (1053-1 135), who had 
studied under the Cheng 81 brothers in the Northern Song. Luo's own student 
Li Yanping ^'M^ (1093-1 163) was none other than the teacher of Zhu Xi. 

Paiyun zengguang shilei shizu daquan WW.'^M^'^'^Wi^'^, juan 
15, in Oinding Siku quanshu, 952:426. This work was probably completed in 
the late thirteenth century during the early years of the Yuan dynasty 
(1279-1368); it is a collection of anecdotes about historical personages from 
Chinese history until the Song dynasty (960-1279). The author of this work is 
unknown. 
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it.'*' It is clear that something must be done in order to re-claim proper 
recognition and respect for the Confucian Way. It was around this time Liu 
ChangfiJi^ (1019-1068), a specialist on the Confucian classic Chunqiu # 
i^, composed his commentary on the Analects. Liu's commentary is not a 
complete one: he only commented on selected passages from the Analects. 
Sometimes he might comment on each individual line in a chapter, or he 
might simply write a summary statement on a given chapter. 

It should be noted that Han Yu's invention of the lineage of the 
transmission of the Confucian Way won wide currency in the early 
Northern Song.'*'* This widespread pursuit of the Way was also reflected in 
Liu Chang's commentary on the Analects. In his commentar\' on Analects 
5.13, Liu acknowledged that only the sages had access to the Way of 
Heaven, which was passed down from Yao to Shun, and then from Shim to 
Yu J<.m.^...W.Xmm%W^ ^S^^tk.^' AnA on Analects \. a, 

Liu had this to say: 

Chuan means "transmitting the Way that one has received 
from one's teacher." How can one try to teach it to 
someone without first practicing it? One can only do harm 
to others [this way]. '**^ 

Read against He Yan's commentary on the same passage. Liu's 
intention to single out the Way as the object of transmission becomes 
crystal clear. He Yan's commentary reads, "For the things that one is to 
transmit, can one not study and practice them routinely before doing so a 
0f#:t^-, t#M^^siStfi]#:tf-?" "*^ In He's reading, the object of 
transmission is knowledge about concrete things: in contrast, Liu Chang 
was only interested in the transmission of the Way. After all, Han Yu had 
already decried the imparting of book knowledge as detrimental to the 
authority of the Confucian teacher. 

Elsewhere in his commentary Liu Chang repeatedly emphasized 
the difficulty of the transmission of the Way. His words on Analects 19.12 
read as follows: 



Luo Congyan, Yuzhangjijiian 2, pp. 25-26. 

See, for example, Shi Jie's essay "On Venerating Han Yu" in his 
Culai Shi xiangsheng wenji, pp. 79-80. 

Liu Chang, Gongshi Qijing xiaozhuan '^;^'tM^J''f^ , y'waH xia =^T^, 
in Oinding Siku quanshii, 183:33. 

""^ Y,m Chang, Gongshi Qijing xiaozhuan Juan xia, 183:31. 
''^ HuangKan, Lunyujijie yishu, 1:10. 
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This [chapter] addresses the difficult}' of transmitting the 
Way. How can one imprudently try to teach [the Way] to 
someone without first practicing it oneself? [On the other 
hand,] how can one be lazy about transmitting [the Way] 
knowing that it is ready for transmission? 

It is unmistakable that Liu was completely consumed with the 
passion to revive the Confucian Way. He was not so much interested in 
whether the Way could be transmitted as in whether one had practiced the 
Way enough to transmit it. In other words, the crux of the issue about the 
transmission of the Confucian Way lies with the person who can transmit it, 
and this person is called the teacher. Liu Chang was acutely aware of the 
challenge involved and his commentary on the Analects bears testimony to 
his historical consciousness and his missionary zeal. 

Like his spiritual predecessor Han Yu. Liu Chang fully appreciated 
the role of the Confucian teacher in the fonnidable task of reviving the Way, 
and thus the critical role of the teacher figured prominently in his 
commentary as well. On the three parts of Analects 1.1, Liu wrote 
accordingly. 

Keeping warm the old and getting to know the new. 

Peng means a multitude [of people] . When one is qualified 
to be a teacher, a multitude of people will come to him as 
if returning home. 

Not to worry about others' failure to appreciate yourself 

First of all, it should be noted that Liu cited two passages (2.11 and 
1.16) from the Analects itself to comment on Analects I.I intratextually. 
While it makes sense to say that "having learned something and trying it 
out at due intervals" is in a sense "keeping warm the old and getting to 
know the new," we must not miss the subtle yet ingenious clue in this 
intratextual reference. In its original context in Analects 2. 1 1, the purpose 
of "keeping warm the old and getting to know the new" is to make one 
qualify to be a teacher (keyi wei shi yi BKii-^Btp^). Liu drove his point 
home in his commentary on the second part of the chapter. Here, Liu 



Liu Chang, Gongshi Oijing xiaozhiian,jiian xia, 183:43. 
Liu Chang, Gongshi Oijing xiaozhuan, juan xia, 183:31. 
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departed from Bao Xian and glossed "peng' as "a multitude of people." 
Philo logically, he was on safe ground.^" It is significant that the term gui 
M (literally, return home) may carry a subtle Buddhist connotation here. In 
Buddhist terminology, when one accepts the teachings and precepts of the 
Buddha, one is said to take refuge in {gui) Buddhism. Conversion to 
Buddhism is compared to finding a shelter or new home in life. Liu Chang's 
use of the term gui here appears to be deliberate, as it subliminally conveys 
the hope that people who find spiritual fulfillment in Buddhism will "return 
home" and "take refuge in" Confucianism again. 

Just as Bao Xian tried to relate his commentary to the reality of his 
time, Liu Chang addressed the concerns of his own era, and to him the most 
pressing of all was the revival of the authority of the Confucian teacher. 
How could the Confucian teacher attract people to himself? This is the 
question that loomed large in Liu's commentary and he brought it to the 
forefront in the very first line of his work. This is also the question that 
determined Liu's interpretation of the term peng. 

The examples of Han Yu and Liu Chang indicate that the 
preoccupation of the transmission of the Way had made Confucian scholars 
painfully aware of the critical role of the teacher, and such preoccupation 
then shaped their understanding of the meaning of peng in the Analects. 
Instead of focusing on the interpersonal relationship among fellow students 
that was occasioned by the presence of a common teacher, the 
hermeneutical spotlight was now shifted onto the teacher himself The 
meaning of peng was then explicated in relation to the cultural function and 
influence of the teacher. When we come to the Southern Song (1127-1279), 
however, the interpretation of peng began to take yet another new turn. 

In response to the erosion of the authority of the teacher, Confucian 
scholars began to introduce reform in the education system in the early 
Northern Song. One of the ultimate concerns for educational reform was to 
train new talents to institute political reform, as the Northern Song, a 
relatively weak government, had to confront the Khitans in the north and 
the Tanguts from the west, who were threatening its security. Of particular 
importance in the educational reform were the roles of Fan Zhongyan 
-/t (989-1052) and Hu Yuan W\M (993-1059).'*' When he was young, Hu 



In the commentary on the Shangshu attributed to Kong Anguo 
?L^H of the Western Han dynasty, there is a gloss on the term peng in the 
"Yiji" fflfS chapter and it says, ''Peng means a group [of people] M > S^'til." 
See Shangshu zhushii \ai^'BLl)i, in Ruan Yuan, Shisanjing zhushu, Juan 5, 
1:71. 

For studies m English on Fan Zhongyan, see .Tames Liu, "An Early 
Sung Reformer: Fan Chung-yen," in Chinese Thought and Institutions, edited 
by .Tohn King Fairbank (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957), 
pp. 105-31; "Some Reflections on Fan Chung-yen (989-1052)," mA Festschrift 
in Honor of Professor Jao Tsung-i on the Occasion of His Seventy-fifth 
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left his family to study in a Taoist temple on Mt. Tai M ill for ten years, for 
there were no schools around for scholars to receive education. Thereafter 
he was teaching Confucian classics in the Suzhou llj'Harea. When Fan 
Zhongyan was prefect of Suzhou. he employed Hu Yuan to teach in the 
prefectural school: later on. Hu also taught in Huzhou In Hu's 

curricular design students were put on two different tracks ~ one on the 
scholarly studies of the classics themselves and one on the practical 
applications of the classics. A balance was struck in this dual focus on the 
Confucian curriculum. Hu Yuan's curricular design and pedagogj- later 
became the model for many regional schools and was even adopted by the 
central goveriunent when he was employed to take charge of the Imperial 
Academy. It was known as the Su-Hu pedagogy (M'Mfjifk). Altogether he 
spent twenty years in his teaching career and he was said to have taught 
more than 1.700 students.^' Just as Liu Chang and others were busy 
defending the authority of the Confucian teacher, the institution of academy 
{shuyuan #|^) began to be implemented all over the country. 

By the middle of the eleventh century there were signs that showed 
that Confucian teachers had begun to command authority and respect from 
society at large. The well known episode of the Neo-Confucian master 
Cheng Yi gSl (1033-1107) speaks volumes. When two of Cheng Yi's 
disciples went to see their master for the first time at his residence one 
afternoon in the winter, Cheng Yi was about to take a siesta and so he asked 
them to come back again. However, the young men decided to stand in 
waiting. As the master awoke, he looked around and saw them in his room, 
so he urged them to go home as night had already begun to fall. When the 
two disciples went outside, they noticed that a foot of fresh snow had 
accumulated.^^ The respect for a teacher was most graphically and even 



Anniversary (Hong Kong: Chinese University of Hong Kong Press, 1993), 
pp.293-300. 

^- Qian Mu H^l, Song-Ming lixiie gaishu ^Bja-PMiE (Taibei: 
Xuesheng shuju, 1975), pp. 2-5. For a recent study on Hu Yuan and his 
commentary on the Zhoiiyi MMi, see Tze-ki Hon, "Eremitism, Sagehood, and 
PubHc Service: The Zhouyi kouyi of Hu Yuan," in Monumenta Serica 48 (2000): 
67-92. 

For recent studies on academies in the Song period, see Thomas H.C. 
Lee, "Academies: Official Sponsorship and Suppression," in Frederick P. 
Brandauer and Chun-chieh Huang eds.. Imperial Rulers hip and Cultural 
Change in Traditional China (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1994), 
pp. 117-143, and Thomas H.C. Lee, Governme?rt Education and Examinations 
in Sung China (New York: St. Martin's/Hong Kong: Chinese University of 
Hong Kong, 1985). 

Henan Chengshi waishu Ml^fMK^^h*, 12, m Ercheng ji_ I^fM 
ft, 4 vols. (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1984, 2"'' reprint), 2:429. This famous 
episode was also included in the Jinsi lu jilSI^, an important anthology on 
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poetically captured in this episode. Indeed, when Cheng Yi was tutor to 
Zhezong I^TKemperor (r. 1086-1100), he conducted himself in the way 
that befitted the teacher tUBipil [=3 iW."^' As it was customary, the tutor, or 
technically known as the Classics Mat lecturer (jingyan shi IfliBfp), 
should stand up while lecturing, but Cheng Yi always sat down and kept a 
solemn countenance. ^'' Cheng argued that the practice was contrary to what 
was done in the past, and not only was it morally appropriate for the tutor to 
be seated while lecturing, but it also helped to encourage the Emperor's 
honor for Confucian scholars and respect for the Confucian Way f^^^l^ 
li, ^^SJI-^ii, 0fiy.#±±3Slf It is, then, little surprise 

that Cheng Yi in his w ell known commentary on the Book of Changes said, 
"In ancient times, only when the lord had expressed their utmost reverence 
in full accord with prescribed rituals would a person answer his summon. 
This is not because the person summoned wanted to be arrogant. Rather, it 
was probably because he honored virtue and took delight in the Way, for if 
a lord does not behave in the same way, he is not worthy of being helped 
towards the achievement of great things '^^XW\\cX'B'i^f XfA^^km.W^ 
'im^, AmU^MX, M^WiMMm., ^^P^^^^laWJH^.-'' The 
emperor held Cheng Yi in awe. ^^ Once after tutoring, the emperor playfully 
snapped a twig from a willow tree by the window, and when Cheng Yi saw 
it, he admonished him, saying "It is now spring time and life is stirring. Do 
not injure anything for no reason 7j#f^:^.. ^ BlM Ai^ffli'T."'^" Compared 
to the situation Han Yu described about two centuries ago, the Confucian 
teacher had indeed come a long way. 



Neo-Confucianism compiled by Zhu Xi and Ltl Zuqian (1137-1181). 
For an English translation of the episode, see Wing-tsit Chan translated, with 
notes. Reflections on Things at Hand (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1967),p.304. 

Cheng Yi's strong sense of self-respect can be illustrated by the fact 
that he as Classics Mat Lecturer refused to submit an application for his salary 
to the Board of Revenue as customarily required. He'd rather borrow money to 
live on. See Henan Chengshi yishii Ml^fSKiS*, jiian 19, in Ercheng ji, 
1:259. See also de Bary and Bloom, Sources of Chinese Tradition, p. 634. 

For some background on the institution of the Classics Mat, see de 
Bary and Bloom, Sources of Chinese Tradition, pp. 628-638. 

"Lun jingyan disan zhazi" i!raM@^H^L^ m Henan Chengshi wenji 
MSfSK3Cft,7Ma« 6. See Ercheng ji, 2:539. For a translation of the text, see 
de Bary and Bloom, Sources of Chinese Tradition, p. 638. 

Zhoiiyi Chengshizhiian W\B]W=.^\%Juan 1, commentary on the Meng 
W. hexagram, in Ercheng ji, 3:719. 

Henan Chengshi waishu,juan 12, in Ercheng ji, 2:423. 
*° Zhu Xi ^M, "Yichuan xiansheng manpu" j\\'^^.i^t^ in Henan 
Chengshi yishu. Appendix. See Ercheng ji, 1:342. 
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On the other hand, as the Northern Song was preoccupied with 
nation-building, issues of metaphysical significance were paled in the 
process. By and large, scholars were expending their creati\ e energies in 
the political arena. Ouyang Xiu's i^P^jl^ (1007-1070) perhaps captured 
the ethos of his time in the most direct way. In one of his letters to his friend 
Li Xu ^1^5, he said that the Six Classics were all about practical issues that 
were pertinent to our lives, and that issues about human nature should not 
be the pressing concerns of scholars in his time. He substantiated his claim 
by noting that Confucius "s disciples, as reported in the Analects, never 
asked any question about human nature. Ouyang Xiu, in effect, 
confirmed the views of Taizong Emperor and Zhao Pu that metaphysical 
speculations and spiritual cultivation did belong to the precinct of Buddhist 
teachings. At the very least, spiritual concerns should be put on the back 
burner at this critical juncture of nation-building. 

IDENTIFYING WITH THE SAGE - ZHU XI 

The ambitious and radical political reforms introduced by Wang 
Anshi 3E^&:^ (1021-1086) in the middle of the eleventh century split up 
many a scholar-official in opposing factions and failed in the end.''' One of 
the lessons many scholar-officials learned from the contentious factional 
politics was that successful political reform hinged on the moral minds of 
the people involved. As Wang Anshi himself put it, "the difference between 
a king and a hegemon lies in the mind." The painful lesson of this 
protracted political struggle helped to shift the interests of Confucian 
scholars onto the search for a better understanding of the human mind.^"* 



"Da Li Xu diershu ' W^WiW,^^ m Ouyang Xiu qiianji IXPiii^ft, 
6 vols. (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2001), juan 41, 2:669. For a study of Ouyang 
Xiu, see .Tames T.C. Liu, Oii-yang Hsiu: An Eleventh-Century 
Neo-Confucianist (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1967). 

For a discussion of the refomis introduced by Wang Anshi during the 
reign of Emperor Shenzong tt^K (r. 1067-1085), see .Tames T.C. Liu, Reform 
in Sung China: Wang An-shih (1021-1089) and His New Pohcies (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard TJniversity Press, 1959). See also the chapters by George Hatch, 
Paul .T. Smith, and Peter K. Bol in Ordering the World: Approaches to State 
and Society in Sung Dynasty China, edited by Robert P. Hymes and Conrad 
Schirokauer (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993), pp. 39-192. 

Cited in Qian Mu, Song-Ming lixue gaishu, p. 19. 

The idea of working on the fundamental, namely, the human mind, 
particularly, that of the ruler is repeatedly emphasized in Juan 8 of the Jinsi lu. 
For example, Cheng Hao was quoted as saying, "The way of govemment may 
be discussed from the aspect of its fundamentals or from the aspect of its 
practical affairs. From the aspects of its fundamentals, it is nothing but 
'rectifying what is wrong in the ruler's mmd' and 'rectifying one's mmd in 
order to rectify the minds of the officials at court, and rectifying the minds of 
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The switch from political rebuilding to philosophical exploration of the 
mind certainly justifies what James T.C. Liu characterizes as "inward 
turning" in the Song period. Issues concerning human nature finally were 
moved to the front burner in the Southern Song.^*^ 

Zhu Xi (1130-1200) was born shortly after the Song regime 

had been forced to move south in the year of 1127. With the Confucian 
teacher now well respected in society and an interest in exploring human 
nature and the mind rekindled, Zhu Xi came to read the Analects quite 
differently from all his predecessors.''^ His gloss on peng is concise and it 
says, 

Peng refers to people who are of the same kind. Since 
those from afar have come, we know those from nearby 
[will come as well]. Master Cheng said, "When a person 
extends goodness to other people, many will follow him in 
faith. That is how he is joyful.''^ 

Zhu Xi was more interested in the common ontological ground that 
peng shared than in the social relationship that made them different. When a 
student of his asked him about the meaning of Analects 1.1, Zhu Xi 
answered, "Goodness is not something one can monopolize; everyone has it. 
When I acquired goodness by virtue of practice and yet am not able to 
extend it to others, it may be pleasurable but it is not joyful#^^ U 

w, Aw^Zo WtMifJiPim, M^RA, mm^mr'' That is why he 

elaborated on the implication of peng coming from afar, which is not 



the officials at court in order to rectify the minds of various officers. ' From the 
aspects of its practical affairs, nothing needs to be done if the ruler does not 
want to save the country...." See Wing-tsit Chan, Reflections on Things at 
Hand, p. 213. See also pp.214, 215. 

.Tames T.C. Liu, China Turning Inward: Intellectual-Political Changes 
in the Early Twelfth Century (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988). 

For a discussion of the broader sociopolitical context of the 
twelfth-century that shaped Zhu Xi's efforts to reinvigorate a weakened culture 
and moral tradition, see Daniel K. Gardner, Learning to be a Sage: Selections 
from the Conversations of Master Chu, Arranged Topically (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1990), pp. 10-22, 62-63. 

Zhu Xi specifically criticized Liu Chang's commentary on Analects, 
saying that it was "Lao-Zhuang Taoist in spirit in its interpretation of the 
critical passages in \he Analects.''' See Li .Tingde MWi'iM- compiled, Zhuzi yulei 
l&IH (Beijmg: Zhonghua shuju, 1999, 4* reprint), 19, 2:443. 

Zhu Xi, Lunyun jizhu tmln^ji in Sishu zhangju Jizhu WWM'^M 
V3; (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2001, 6''^ reprint), p. 47. 
® Li Jingde, Zhuzi yulei, juan 20, 2:454. 
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necessarily intimated in the Analects. In Zhu's understanding, peng is 
someone with whom one associates because of their inherently shared 
conditions, which are neither physical nor social, but moral and 
metaphysical. The citation from Master Cheng makes this point clear. Peng 
are people who join company by virtue of their moral affinities.^" In this 
sense, peng then is equivalent to what was called you (like-minded friend) 
in the Han period. In fact, in his Sishu huowen 0 fiJcPuJ, which details his 
meticulous ruminations of the ideas he eventually incorporated in his 
commentary that we know^ as the Sishu zhangju jizhu |Z3fl-i$:'n|;ftft, Zhu 
Xi actually uses the term you in discussing the second part of Analects 1 . 1 
where peng appears. ^' In other words, peng and you become 
interchangeable insofar as moral affinities are concerned. 

Zhu Xi evidently had read He Yan's Collected Commentaries as he 
seemed to discuss it regularly with his students,^' so he was fully aware of 
Bao Xian"s gloss. Yet, after devoting his entire life on writing his 
commentary on the Four Books, he chose not to follow Bao's interpretation. 
There must be some profound reason for his departure from this standard 
interpretation, and it has to be found in the significance of his ow n gloss. 

Basically, Zhu Xi characterized the exegeses from the Han-Wei 
period as "philological and annotative" (xungu i'illlHi'i). but he considered 
the Analects to be a classic from the sages that encapsulated the essential 
teachings for our lives. Therefore, we should try to imderstand. in a 
personal way, the experience articulated in the book, or as he put it, to 
"savor the taste" of the book (j$:^%^ililPs&M^^, mta^U^ijt^) rather 
than just knowing the meanings of the text (Ps^M'^^m)-''^ Contrary to 
the condemnation of many Qing-dynasty classicists that Zhu Xi disregarded 
the scholarship of Han exegetes, Zhu Xi s gloss on peng actually stands on 
solid philological ground. Zhang Yi's 5S M (fl. early third century) 
Guangya iMW-, for instance, was and still is one of the standard references 
for philological research, and it glosses "peng" as "category" or "kind" 
M-^"^ But when Zhu Xi defined peng as tonglei, he did not only have 



Cheng Yi himself said in his commentary on the Yizhuan MM that 
"men and sages are of the same kind A-^l''i3!iA. IHli." See Zhouyi 
Chengshizhuan mErchengji,juan 1, 3:701. 

Zhu Xi, Sishii hiiowen (Shanghai: Shanghai Guji chubanshe and Anhui 
jiaoyu chubanshe, 2001), p. 106. 

^' Li .Tingde, Zhuzi yuleijiian 19, 2:428-445, passim. 

Li .Tingde, Zhuzi ynlei , jttan 19, 2:434. Zhu Xi's emphasis on personal 
experiential understanding of the Analects is a constant theme in his discussion 
of the text with his students. See, Juan 19, passim. 

Wang Niansun, Guangya /Sffl, (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1983),7Ma« 
3a, p.81. 
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philological justification in mind. The term "tonglei" which he used to 
explicate peng, actually comes from the book oiMencius where it says. 

Now things of the same kind are all alike. Why should we 
have doubts when it comes to man? The sage and I are of 
the same kind... .Should hearts prove to be an exception by 
possessing nothing in common? What is common to all 
hearts? Reason and rightness. The sage is simply the man 
first to discover this common element in my heart. 

However, in this passage Mencius is not talking about fellow 
discipleship; he is indeed making a uni\ersal claim that the sages and all 
other human beings are of the same kind in terms of their minds wherein 
"reason and rightness" lie. In other words, Mencius defines "7e/"' in moral 
terms in a universalistic way: he is not interested in artificial social 
boundaries here. And it is precisely this unique philosophical miderpinning 
of lei that Zhu Xu wanted to introduce in his own interpretation of peng. 

Zhu Xi's interpretation of peng was predicated on his 
understanding of the entire first book of the Analects, whose essential 
meaning, he argued, focused on the idea of learning {xue ■^). He expressed 
this most unequivocally when he summarized the gist of the first book as 
follows: "This is the first book of the Analects, so most of the sayings 
recorded center on the idea of working on the fundament. It is the gate to 
entering into the Way, and the foundation of the accumulation of virtues lit 

Elsewhere, he also said, "This book (i.e., the first book of the Analects) is, 
above all else, to spell out the one fundament itb — 'fm^^jk'^WL — 
if."''^ And Zhu Xi pointed out directly that this "fundamenf was carefully 
elaborated, in gradation, in the experience of learning in Analects I.I.'' 



'^^ Zhu Xi himself confessed that he was excited beyond words when he 
as a teenager read the line "The sages and I of the same kind" in the Mencius, 
because he thought he could become a sage as well. See Li .Tingde, Zhiizi yulei, 
Juan 104,7:2611. 

D.C. Lau, tr., Mencius (Harmonds worth: Penguin Books, 1970), 6A.7, 

p.l64. 

Zhu Xi, Ltinyun jizhu m Sislm zhangju jizhu, p. 47. 
Zhu Xi, Zhiizi yulei, juan 21, 2:488. 

Another Song scholar Zheng Ruxie who was a contemporary senior to 
Zhu Xi also held the same view regarding the first chapter of the Analects. See 
Zheng Ruxie, Lunyu yiyuan,juan 1 , in Oinding Siku quanshu, 199:113. 
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Just like Han Yu who disparaged book knowledge for its own sake, 
Zhu Xi, citing Yin Hejing P^fnyf (1061-1132), who was a student of 
Cheng Yi, stated that "learning refers to learning to be human. When one 
learns to become a sage, one is simply practicing to the fullest the way of 
being human mm^ fi, l3'r W^l^illAtiio mwm^mX, /^|^^ii^*!iiA 
So, for Zhu Xi, learning goes beyond book learning and 
should be integrated to the very essence of one being human. As Daniel K. 
Gardner sums it up most succinctly, "Learning — defining it and 
transmitting it ~ was at the heart of Chu Hsi's [Zhu Xi's] lifelong mission." 

To Zhu Xi, authentic learning can only be found in Confucian teachings. 
As he himself put it baldly, "Tf one wants to connect with the Way, there is 
no other avenue than Confucian learning Wi^i^fi 2.%, MiJ^-fi^^'^^ 
nl."^^ Learning now takes on an experiential dynamism that obliges us 
morally to cultivate the knowledge and to emulate the conduct of earlier 
sages. "Learning means to imitate •^^^ti^k'^." Zhu Xi pronounces 
emphatically in his commentary on the first line of the Analects, and he 
goes on to say, "Human nature is all good, and there is an order of being 
quicker or slower in awakening. Those who are slower in awakening must 
imitate the conduct of those who are quicker; only then are we able to 
manifest our goodness and return to our original state A'ttia #M'm:W^ 

'im^mk'k^zmm, Th^mmm'imMr'' Learning, as it 

turns out, becomes a redemptive endeavor that helps us recover our original 
state of being which is pure goodness. In Zhu Xi's moral metaphysics, the 
experiential dynamism of learning thus links us back to our ontological 
grounding. And it is precisely on this moral-ontological grounding that we 
and the sages are of the same kind. 

In a sense, Mencius's claim about the sage and 1 being of the same 
kind runs counter to the relationship-based nature of peng as Bao Xian 
glossed it. That is, fellow discipleship is possible only when it is formed 
and defined with reference to a common mentor. Yet the Mencian claim 
attempts to break down all artificial distinctions between human beings and 
appeals only to their innate moral worth that is their common ontological 



See Zhu Xi, "Da Zhang .Tmgfu wenmu" ^^•iS^^^B ("Responses 
to Zhang .Tingfu's Queries"), Huian Ji ^M'M, Juan 32, in Oinding Siku 
quanshu, 1 143:718. 

^' Gardner, Learning to be a Sage, p. 1 3. 

^' Zhu Xi, "Da Zhang .Tingfu wenmu" in Oinding Siku quanshu, 
1143:718. 

Zhu Xi, Limyun jizhu, in his Sishu zhangju jizhu, p. 47. In his 
commentaiy on the line ming mingde H^H^fg (making one's luminous virtue 
manifest) in the first chapter of the Daxiie Zhu Xi said, "The learner 

should build on what he has discovered [in his moral nature] whereby he 
manifests it and recovers his original state ■^^'M\MK-ff{W\(vM^JiJL\iX^iS.'^ 
^J] ." See his Daxue zhangju A^S^'n] in Sishu zhangju Jizhu, pA7 . 
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ground. It is difficult to imagine that Zhu Xi was not acutely aware of this 
subversive nature of the Mencian claim ^ is-a-vis Bao Xian's time-hallowed 
and historically informed gloss. On the other hand, Zhu Xi was also well 
prepared to substitute Bao Xian's historical gloss with the radically new 
understanding of peng of his own. "Fellow discipleship," as Zhu Xi 
imderstood it, had now transformed from a relation-specific concept that 
defined the interpersonal relationship between two indi\iduals with 
reference to their common mentor, to a quasi-metaphysical concept that 
defined human nature and prescribed the moral potentialities of all human 
beings with reference to the perfected nature of the sages. 

Zhu Xi warned his students "not to miss the important words when 
reading a commentary," and he proudly confessed that he "weighed every 
word he decided to use before committing it to writing ^t^%^\'^, ^njil 

l:J^|]||f#m Jjm^r^^ On the other hand, 
he admonished them that they read every single word in his Jizhu 
commentary on the Analects; in fact, the more a word appears to be 
inconsequential and insignificant. Zhu Xi emphasized, the more it should 
demand their attention. When you think it is an insignificant word, it is 
indeed the crucial one iPW^l^r^M^, M^#o UUMMt^L^^^, 
MMill-jtW^'^ .^^ It is clear, then, that Zhu Xi"s gloss on peng was a 
deliberate choice. Why would Zhu Xi want to introduce such a new concept 
of pengl And on what ground could he justify his own interpretation? The 
answer to these two questions lies, partly, in Zhu Xi"s specific historical 
circumstances. 

Just as Liu Chang's historical concern was to revive the authority 
of Confucian mentorship in the early years of the Northern Song, Zhu Xi's 
commentary reflected a quite different preoccupation peculiar to his own 
time in the first decade of the Southern Song (1127-1279). After Northern 
Song Confucians had struggled to institute educational reforms for one and 
a half centuries, Confucian academies spawned all over the territories of the 
Song empire. Aspiring scholars no longer needed to go into the mountains 
to study in seclusion or in monasteries. State-sponsored academies were all 
staffed with scholars of Confucian learning who ser\ ed as mentors for the 
students. Thus Zhu Xi was no longer preoccupied with the reassertion of the 
authority of Confucian mentorship. In fact, Zhu Xi confessed that he did not 
realize that there were students just about two generations before his time 
who did not believe in their teachers until he read about it in the works of 
the Cheng brothers fMR;^5lv.^^ Zhu's apparent astonishment indicates 



Li Jingde, Zhuzi yulei, Juan 11, 1:192. This is a position that Zhu Xi 
often repeated. See, for instance, in Zhuzi yulei, Juan 105, 7:2626. 
Li .Tingde, Zhuzi yulei Juan 19, 2:437-438. 
Li Jingde, Zhuzi yulei, juan 96, 6:2460. 
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that the authority of the Confucian teacher in his time was virtually taken 
for granted. 

Meanwhile, even as Confucian academies dotted all over the 
country and the sheer number of students who were fellow disciples to one 
another steadily increased, the idea of fellow discipleship became 
familiarized eventually. In comparison to the strict observance of a 
unique lineage of textual transmission by all disciples under a common 
scriptural master in the Han period, physical mobility and intellectual 
exchange among students from different academies in Song times rendered 
fellow discipleship a less fonnal and more fluid concept. A special gloss to 
highlight this commonplace relationship would then be as pointless as one 
that glossed a common kinship term. If we look at Xing Bing's JfPM 
(932-1010) commentary on Analects known as Lunyii zhushu Iragpj'iiMt, 
which was the state-sanctioned standard commentary on the classic since 
the year of 999 in the Northern Song, we can clearly see the Han-dynasty 
meaning of peng becoming obsolete in the tenth century. On Analects I.I 
Xing Bing considered peng and you to be different only in degree, not in 
kind. They both mean "friend." As Xing put it, "Peng are [friends] that are 
not close to us whereas jot/ are [friends] that are intimate to us jKiEnini]^ 

*H "89 



Another way to look at the established authority and cultural status of 
the Confucian teacher in the Southern Song is to analyze the discussion of the 
role of the teacher by scholars of the time. For instance, Wu Ruyu ^tiPM (fl. 
mid- 13* century), composed an essay called '\Shishiio" (Discourse on Teachers) 
after Han Yu's famed essay of the same title in which he argued that a teacher 
qualified himself to be such on the basis of his learning and moral character. 
Nowhere in his essay did he refer to the moral obligation of the teacher to 
transmit the Confucian Way. Thus we can see that the existential exigency of 
the Northern Song to resurrect the Confucian Way seems to have been quietly 
displaced. See Wu Ruyu, Zhimzhai zashuo jttan shang, in Oinding 

Siku qiianshu, 709:73-74. 

For instance, two hundred thousand candidates took prefectural 
examinations in the late twelfth century, so the sheer size of the student 
population in Song China can be imagined. John W. Chaffe, "Education and 
Examinations in Sung Society (960-1279)," Ph.D diss.. University of Chicago, 
1979, pp. 55-61, and idem. The Thorny Gates of Learning in Sung China: A 
Social History of Examinations (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1985), pp.35-41. 

Xing Bing, Lunyii zhushu S^ta'it^, juan \, in Rnan Yuan, Shis anjing 
zhushu, 8:5. In fact, Huang Kan in the sixth century was the first to point out 
the distinction between peng and you in terms of intimacy but, as we have 
demonstrated, he insisted on the unique meaning of peng being "fellow 
disciples." It is self-evident that unlike friendship, fellow discipleship was not 
something that one could choose in Confucius's time. Perhaps for this reason, 
friendship was considered more intimate than fellow discipleship. Xing Bing 
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If the cultural authority of the Confucian teacher was fully regained, 
it was made possible only under the protection of the institution of 
Confucian academy. But Confucian mentorship was lost to the Buddhists in 
the centuries past for a more fundamental reason. That is, the Buddhists 
were considered to be more capable than the Confucians of explicating 
issues related to metaphysical speculation and personal salvation. Emperor 
Taizong and Zhao Pu were convinced about this, and Ouyang Xiu 
confirmed it. While the institution of Confucian academy could pro\ ide the 
physical conditions for scholars to re-examine the Confucian classics, it 
could not put the classics in a position to match Buddhist scriptures on 
metaphysical and soteriological issues. To do so would entail a rejuvenation 
of the Confucian classics themselves. It was at this particular historical 
juncture that Zhu Xi came on the scene of the ongoing enterprise of 
reinterpreting the Confucian tradition since the early Northern Song.'° Zhu 
Xi wanted to advocate a new vision of Confucian humanity that was 
anchored on his Buddhist-inspired metaphysics and his rereading of the 
Four Books. It was his intention to privilege the Four Books over the Five 
Classics in the basic Confucian curriculum.^' He repeatedly insisted that 
everyone, not just scholars, read the Analects as it contained ever}'thing 
there was to know.''" This was a passionate historic appeal to refashion 
human beings in the Confucian way. It presupposes that the Four Books 



evidently found this to be true of the society in the tenth centurv' as well. See 
Y{vLaiigY^an,LiinyujijieyishiiJuan 1, 1:5. 

^ For a discussion of broader historical context for Zhu Xi's 
transformation of the Confucian tradition, see Gardner, Learning to be a Sage, 
pp.57-81. 

While Zhu Xi is by no means a utilitarian, one of his reasons for 
privileging the Four Books over the Five Classics is that it requires less effort 
to read the former with better return whereas the opposite is true for the latter. 
See Li Jingde, Zhiizi yulei, juan 19, 2:428. For a discussion of the historical 
circumstances surrounding Zhu Xi's privileging the Four Books over the Five 
Classics, see Daniel K. Gardner, Chn Hsi and the Ta-hstieh: Neo-Confiician 
Reflection on the Confucian Canon (Cambridge [Mass.] and London: Council 
on East Asian Studies, Harvard University, Harvard East Asian Monographs 
No. 118, 1986), ch. 1. Elsewhere, Gardner also points out that "the curricular 
shift to the Four Books was contemporaneous with the literati retreat from 
national politics" and Zhu Xi's himself "saw his curriculum as providing literati 
with a training that was explicitly not professional; it was meant by him to be 
an alternative to examination-oriented learning, for those seeking spiritual 
advance, not material advance resulting from success m the examinations." 
Simply put, Zhu Xi wanted to transform learning "from professional 
preparation for public service to a meaningful way of life in itself, a vocation." 
See Gardner, Learning to be a Sage, p. 79. 

Zhu Xi even went so far as to say that the Analects covered all issues of 
importance there are (nft'ftilS^^ngll^sSS^ , ii^T^^ W). Li .Tmgde, 

Zhuzi yulei, juan 120,7:2891. 
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were relevant to the human condition of all. Zhu Xi's philosophical 
position on human nature thus took on an undertone of moral egalitarianism. 
And it was imperative that he present an argument for this presupposition. 
Thus he found it necessary to write his own commentaries on the Four 
Books. There is no better place than Analects 1.1 to send the explicit 
message to his readers that "they and the sages are of the same kind." 

DEFAMILIARIZING THE "FRIEND" - MAO QILING 

Finally, let us look at how one Qing classicist read Zhu Xi's 
commentary on the Analects in a different timeframe. As will be clear 
presently, historical displacement can mercilessly dispose one scholar to 
make a fool of the earnest intention of another. In his retirement from an 
illustrious official career, Mao Qiling ^^S^ (1623-1716) wrote a book 
called Lunyu jiqiu plan I^|pfi5}c^ for the sole purpose for criticizing 
Zhu Xi's commentary on the Analects. Methodologically, Mao's single 
criterion of truth lies in classical texts from pre-Han times as well as 
commentarial literature from the Han dynasty. If a reading can be justified 
on philological groimds with reference to such early classical texts, it is 
deemed a valid one. Measured against such a philological yardstick, there is 
only one exegetical method possible in Mao's hermeneutics, and by 
implication, only one kind of truth to be discovered. To Mao, this is the 

94 

truth of the original author. Since Han scholars lived in a time close 
enough to the pre-Han original authors, and they had the fortune to receive 
oral instructions on these early classical texts from a lineage of text 



Zhu Xi's philosophy of human nature prompted him to reorganize the 
ancient text of the Daxiie Jz^(Gresit Learning). As Daniel K. Gardner has 
observed, the ancient text of the Daxue was primarily viewed as "a political 
book for the use of the ruler alone," because "it recorded extensive learning 
which could be used in the administration of government." As we know, the 
Daxue was originally a chapter in the Liji, but Zhu Xi extracted it and another 
chapter called Zhongyong 4^ M (The Mean) from the same classic and 
grouped them with the Analects and Mencius to forni the so-called Four Books. 
But by re -organizing and re-interpreting the Daxue text, Zhu Xi wanted to 
promote it as a text that contained "a Way of cultivating the self and goveming 
others that was to be studied by everyone, not just political leaders." As 
Gardner puts it, "In Chu's [Zhu's] understanding, the Ta-hsiieh's [Daxue's] 
message began with the premise that all men were capable of perfecting 
themselves and, indeed, should strive to do so, through a process of 
self-cultivation." Thus, he concludes that "In Chu's hands, the entire orientation 
of the Ta-hsueh text had changed; a sort of 'democratization' of the work had 
taken place." See Gardner, Chi Hsi and the Ta-hstieh, pp.51 and 58. 

In his commentary on the Analects Zhu Xi also aimed at recovering the 
meaning of the original author. See his ruminations on Analects 2.11 in Sishii 
huowen, p. 144-145. 
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transmitters, they could speak for the original authors. Beginning with He 
Yan, in Mao"s judgment, the original meaning of the Analects had been 
lost.^-^ 

In his commentar}' on Analects 1.1 Mao criticized Zhu Xi's reading 
of the first two parts of the chapter, and with regard to Zhu's gloss on peng, 
he cited Bao Xian's view and said it was the ancient gloss ~ namely, 
"people who share the same gate are called peng." He then hastened to add 
that textual support for such view could be found in the Shuowen Jiezi, the 
Han commentaries on the Odes, Zuozhuan as well as the Gongyang zhuan 

made it very clear that his frame of reference was philology and 
Han-dynast>' commentaries on the Confucian classics. But Mao was not 
entirely indiscriminate in citing his sources. We have discussed earlier that 
Zheng Xuan glossed peng in a passage in the Zhouli as "people who share 
the same teacher," but Mao Qiling made a special note that Zheng's gloss 
was actually not quite as precise as the other Han commentaries (?LR;IE1I 
^mmiKWMl¥\Um]\, fl^in^P^^'s'). He argued that peng was 
originally the appellation for "gate" {W\7kf^Pi.^) and this "gate" 
actually referred to that which guarded the dormitories of the students 
\m.]^Mi) rather than the gate that belonged to the teacher. People who 
shared the same gate were called peng. and hence, the original meaning of 
peng was "fellow disciple," and it could not be altered (itb^^ft^ii > ^ 

While Mao himself did not offer any independent evidence to 
corroborate with the Han glosses he cited, his interpretation, in fact, can 
find support in the Analects itself. In Analects 2.9 we are told that 
Confucius was impressed with Yan Hui IMItiJeven though this favorite 
disciple of his appeared to be stupid and never disagreed with his teacher 
during instruction. This is because the Master, by observing Yan Hui's 
private conduct, noted that it could actually throw light on what he had 
taught. The fact that Confucius could observe the interaction of his disciples 
in pri\ ate suggests that the disciples did not live far away from their master. 
Furthermore, according to the "Xueji" #12 chapter of the Liji, we learn 
that in ancient times students returned to their quarters at the conclusion of 
instruction il W , such quarters could only be what we call 



Mao Qiling, Lunyii jiqiii pian. Preface, in Oinding Sikii qiianshii, 
210:134-135. 

^ Mao Qiling, Liinyti jiqiii pian, juan 1, in Oinding Sikii qiianshu, 
210:137. In his monumental study of X\\e Analects called Lunyu zhengyi l^gp 
lES, Liu Baonan SllWtt (1791-1855) argues that peng means "disciple" or 
"student;" his emphasis is on the relationship between peng and the teacher, 
rather than peng themselves. See Lunyu zhengyi (Beijmg: Zhonghua shuju, 
1998), p.4. 
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dormitories today. On the other hand. Mao was also aware of the locus 
classicus of the term tonglei in the Mencius but he insisted that it only 
referred to '"ordinary people" in general and therefore it did not actually 
mean "pengyou' (M^ii/i A^IH . i¥M iiH). as Zhu Xi had claimed.'^ 

Mao"s hermeneutics is as philological in nature as it is historicist. 
His interpretive analysis of the original meaning of peng is convincing and 
it can certainly help us get a clearer picture of what peng was like and how 
it became a metonym for fellow students who shared the same dormitory. 
As such, Mao's analysis can add much to Bao Xian's gloss which employed 
the same historicist principle of exegesis. While Mao"s analysis 
defamiliarizes for us the idea of fellow discipleship and helps us understand 
the earliest setting of Confucius 's teaching environment, we should not 
forget his own concerns as a classicist of his time in the early eighteenth 
century. Toward the end of the seventeenth century when latter-day 
followers of Wang Yangming iEP^BJ (1472-1528) were embroiled in a 
vehement contestation with those of the Cheng brothers and Zhu Xi for the 
truth in the Confucian classics, neither seemed to be able to defend their 
claim on objective evidence. A hermeneutic momentum was beginning to 
pick up at that time when Qing classicists in the seventeenth century 
focused their intellectual energies on determining the authenticity of each 
Confucian classic on philological grounds. They wanted to authenticate not 
only the texts but the meanings of the texts as well. This was considered the 
only objective criterion to adjudicate the intellectual debates over 
interpretive meaning. Thus began the so-called evidential research 



See Liji, juan 25, in Ruan Yuan, Shisanjing zhiishii, 5:651. Kong 
Yinda's ?L II (574-648) Standard Commentaries (zhengyi ili s ) 
elaborated on this line: When the students became tired, they could retire to 
their regular quarters where they could discuss [what they had learned] with 
their friends, so that they would not be able to associate themselves with bad 



companies m^f-^MM.'j:^^^i$mzM, ^mnmm, umm^, 



Ibid. The decisive proof for the existence of doraiitories for the disciples 
of Confucius is a fragmentary record from the Hiianglan SIS, coauthored by 
Wang Xiang lE^ and Miao Xi lift in the year of 226. The original work, 
which had long been lost, consisted of over 1 ,000 chapters {pian on tombs 
and gravesites from previous times. The surviving record in question notes that 
"The Hall of Learning of Confucius is located between River Si to its north and 
River Zhu to its south, and the dormitories for the disciples survive even today 



^m^^mymmt, ?*7XS^tmo Quoted m 



Kong Chuan ?Lf^ (fl. early 12*^ century) compiled, Dongjia zaji ^^i|gi!i 



in Oinding Siku quanshv jiianxia § E , 446:86. 

Mao Qiling, Lunyii jiqiit pian, juan 1, in Oinding Siku qiianshit. 



See Yu Yingshi ^^B#, "Qingdai sixiangshi de yige xin jieshi" \n\X 
SSiifi^^mSTlf fi m his Lishi yu sixiang M^^^M (Taibei: Lianjmg 



210:137. 
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(kaochengxue W. ^ ) that characterized much of Qing-dynasty 
scholarship. Mao"s commentary on the Analects and his criticism of Zhu 
Xi's illustrate such hermeneutical primacy in the seventeenth century. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Mao Qiling complained that Song-dynasty scholars such as Zhu Xi 
imposed their own readings on the Analects at the expense of its original 
meanings. We can appreciate Mao's own historical concerns and his 
privileging philology over philosophy, but his hermeneutic vision 
effectively narrowed his imagination and immunized his sympathy for 
scholars like Zhu Xi who also had their own historical concerns even 
though they respected the historicist principle of exegesis as well. A 
philosopher may be searching for the ultimate truth that is universal and 
even transcends time and space, but his search will nevertheless be 
informed, shaped, and therefore, confined by the historical concerns of his 
own time. He can only search for the universal truth and investigate it in his 
particular cultural historicity. 

This article has tried to document the symbiotic relationship 
between the search for philosophic truth and the cultural and historical 
circumstances that motivated it and characterized its outcome. In 
philosophical hermeneutics there may never be any "great chain of being" 
or o\erall grand scheme that unifies the odyssey of its historical 
undertaking. The intellectual historian, in charting the vicissitudes of the 
philosopher s search for universal truth in the shifting currents of history, 
should resist the temptation to "arrange things in a tight pattern without 
gaps, " for "only in this fashion can the historical imagination be anchored 
in something approaching reality." He has to respect the hermeneutic 
differences between Bao Xian and Han Yu, or between Zhu Xi and Mao 
Qiling, and try to appreciate each of them in their unique cultural and 
historical circumstances. As a result, we may all see the philosopher's truth 
in a better light. 
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Music[yMe] in Classical Confucianism: 
On the Recently Discovered 
Xing Zi Ming Chu 

Johanna Liu 



INTRODUCTION 

Yue, as one of the Six Arts pertaining to classical training of 
Confucian literati, has a rather ambiguous feature as to its theoretical status, 
when compared especially with shi [poetry], not only because of the 
historical fact that the Book of Music [Yueshu] was lost after the burning of 
books in Qin Dynasty , but also due to the complicated relationship between 
yue and li. Besides, on the linguistic and semantic level, the Chinese 
character M , which represents music, is endowed with double 
pronunciations yue/le and double meanings music/pleasure. The recent 
discovered Xing Zi Ming Chu, among other bamboo slips of Guodian, with 
a major treatise on yue, provides us with a new clue to re-think the aesthetic 
meaning of yue in classical Confucianism. This is the main purpose of this 
paper. By the strategy of intertextualit) applicable to the reading and 
interpretation of text, the first part of this paper is to contrast the texts on 
yue in Xing Zi Ming Chu with other ancient texts in the LiJi, Zhou Yi, Ziio 
Zhuan, Xun Zi, Shi Ji, etc., to identify problems to be re-defined and 
re-understood, such as the ideas of music pursued by Confucian scholars, 
the crisis of Zheng and Wei music as new sounds and melodies criticized by 
Confucians, the place of music in the self-cultivation of Junzi, etc. The 
second part of this paper will focus on the aesthetic meaning of music by 
referring to Confucian theory of qing (sentiment, affection, situation), also 
based on the Xing Zi Ming Chu, which has dealt with the in-depth relation 
between jwe and qing. 

INTERTEXTUALITYAND THE INTERPRETATION OF XING ZI 
MING CHU 

The text entitled Xing Zi Ming Chu, written on bamboo slips 
discovered at Guodian in 1993, has been considered by scholars as one of 
the most important unearthed documents pertaining to the theory of music 
in Pre-Qin"s Confucianism. Researchers could find, in its transcribed 
version, established by Jing-Men Museum and published by Wen-Wu 
Publisher in 1998, that one third of the text, distributed among 67 pieces of 
bamboo slips, are devoted to the discussion of music. It would be probably 
too rash to claim that a new theoretical understanding of classical 
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Confucian music could be built upon this newly unearthed text, because of 
the fragmentary character of the text itself and the uncertainty of its 
authorship. Nevertheless, it pro\ides us undoubtedly with at least a new 
view and a critical reflection on the insufficiency of the received theories, 
which were based on other con\ entional texts that considered Confucian 
music mostly from its cultural ideological function in keeping peace and 
harmony in the society, rather than as an artefact with which people can 
enjoy more or less purely aesthetic value. 

A comparative study of the similarity between the transcribed text 
of Xing Zi Ming Chu and other known texts in the Li Ji. Yiie Ji, Zhong Yong, 
Xun Zi, etc., allows many scholars to infer that the texts of Xing Zi Ming 
Chu could be attributed to the so called Zi Si and Mencius' school (Si Meng 
Xue Pai). (Li Xue Qin 1999: 75-79. Liao Ming Chun 1999: 36-74). One of 
the contributions of this line of research consists in having traced some 
texts of the Li Ji, especially that of the Yue Ji, back to the period of Warring 
States. It concerns also some problems involved in the debates between 
scholars of jin wen and gu wen about the authorship of Yue Ji. ' 

The main interest of this paper is not to get involved in the debate 
about the authenticit}^ of author. Instead, the problem that we are concerned 
with in this paper is how to achieve an in-depth understanding of the 
aesthetic/artistic meaning of music \yue] in Confucianism, through the 
application of the reading strategy of intertextuality or intertextual analysis 
to the Xing Zi Ming Chu. The term "intertextuality" has been coined by 
Julia Kristeva in 1967,^ and de^ eloped by Roland Barthes later (Roland 
Barthes 1977: 155-164). According to Julia Kristeva, every text is 
"constructed as a mosaic of quotations", and "absorption and 
transformation of another". Kristeva claimed that reading is an on-going 
dialogue between the writing subject, the addressee (or ideal reader), and 
exterior texts, and she suggested to view a text by both horizontal and 
vertical axes, since "the word's status is thus defined horizontally (the word 
in the text belongs to both writing subject and addressee) as well as 



' In the compilation of Five Classics of Confucianism, the theory of 
music was arranged m the Book of Rites. Accordmg to the explanation of Gu 
Wen scholars, it was due to the disappearance of the Book of Music after Qin's 
fire. Nevertheless, according to Jin Wen scholars' understanding, a book on the 
theory of music never existed before, what has really existed was the 
documents on the rules of music sound. Since there is not enough documents to 
certify the original source of the texts in the Yue Ji, some scholars claimed later 
that the Yue Ji was created by Han scholars and falsely attributed to Pre-Qin 
Confucians. Some others claimed that the writer of Yue Ji was named Gon 
Shun Ni, a Confucian scholar m Spring and Autumn period. 

' The word intertextuality was used by .Tulia Kristeva to explain the 
transposition in textual system. "A la place de la notion d'intersubjectivite 
s'installe celle d'intertexUialite, et le langage poetique se lit, au moins, comma 
double". (.Tulia Kristeva 1969: 146). 
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vertically (the word in the text is oriented towards an anterior or synchronic 
literary corpus) (Julia Kristeva 1986: 36-37). Roland Barthes develops this 
idea of textual intersection and considers every text as the outcome of 
interconnection of cultural artifacts. He said. 

One of the paths of this deconstruction-reconstruction is to 
permute texts, scraps of texts that ha\e existed or exist 
around and finally within the text being considered: any 
text is an intertext; other texts are present in it. at varying 
levels, in more or less recognisable forms: the texts of the 
previous and surrounding culture. (Roland Barthes 1981: 
74) 

That is to say, a text is never a solitary work done by an isolated 
writer, but a network of writings by quoting one text from another, or by 
alluding one text to another, through and by which a continual deferment of 
an idea or a meaning in a particular culture would be able to continue. 

In view of literary texts in Chinese classics, this type of 
intertextualit\' could be found everywhere since the time of Confucius, who 
claimed that: "I transmit but do not innovate." (Analects, 7:1)^ In this paper, 
the study of Xing Zi Ming Chu would be a good example for decoding 
Chinese textual meaning by intertextual analysis, which takes Xing Zi Ming 
Chu as an interconnected body of cultural texts from both synchronic 
(horizontal) and diachronic (vertical) views. According to the results of 
scientific examination of all excavated relics in the Guodian Chu tomb, it is 
supposed that those bamboo slips and their writings were presumably no 
later than 300 BC, that is. in the middle-late period of Warring States. The 
owner of these scripts was supposed to be a Confucian scholar of Chu"^, 
arguably a teacher of the crown prince Heng, good at both Confucian 
Classics and Daoist. as evidenced by the co-existence of fragments related 
to both Zisi and Laozi (Li Xue Qin 1999: 13-14, Pang Pu 1999:23-24), 
Some parts of the unearthed texts, including Xing Zi Ming Chu, are 
apparently related to other Confucian Classics. Some scholars assmne that 
the author was presumably a follower of Zisi and Mencius. The text, 
supposed to be used by the owner as teaching materials, could be viewed 
horizontally, as having an dialectic relation between writing subject 
(compilers/teachers), addressee (readers/students), and \ertically, as 
interacting with previous texts and various forms of its contemporary 
cultures. 

By contrasting the text on music in Xing Zi Ming Chu with other 
texts quoted from other Confucian classic, or when alluded to the other 
texts, or otherwise in connection with the cultural form of the day, two main 



^ This text is translated from Chinese by the author of this paper. 
The owner of the tomb was presumably related with Chen Liang, a 
Confucian scholar, recorded m the Mencius. (.Tiang Guang Hui 2003: 160-162). 
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questions can be asked and examined: 1) tlie artistic meaning of music in 
classical Confucianism; 2) the aesthetic foundation of Confucian music on 
the concept of qing (sentiment). Some other questions relevant to Chinese 
aesthetic of music will also be discussed, such as the ideal of music that 
Confucian scholars were pursuing; the symbolic meaning of ritual music; 
the crisis of Zheng and Wei music as new sounds and melodies criticized by 
them, and the place of music in the four w ays of self-cultivating of a junzi. 

THE ARTISTIC MEANING OF MUSIC IN CONFUCIANISM 

Generally speaking. Xing Zi Ming Chu, as a Confucian's teaching 
material, is an article talking about cultivation to become a Junzi by way of 
music, given that music is supposed to contain spiritual power that may 
have influence on the formation of human nature. In it, there is a particular 
paragraph that elucidates the educational role of music as one of the three 
arts by which the Sages teaches the realization of Dao in human person that 
allows him/her to get along with all things. It reads. 

The Dao is a way of getting along with all beings. The 
major concern of Dao consists in the art of mind. Among 
the four ArtsAVays to the Dao, only the Art/Way of being 
human is the way through which Dao could manifest itself. 
The other three arts/ways. (e.g. the art of poetry, the art of 
history, and the art of ritual music [// yue],) are human 
ways of expressing the Dao. Poetry, history and ritual 
music, all these three are originally produced by human 
beings. Poetry is versed by capable persons, history is 
narrated by capable persons, the ritual music is performed 
by capable persons. ^ 

rii#, imzMo Jim, mm±. mmm, mxm 
^njitiiio ^tHffi#, it:tMBo m. mm, Mi^ 
ii]W±^Xo m, w^^^iiio ^mzi^o mm, 

^^MZiko J (XZMC:179) 

Three points implied in this paragraph deserve our attention: 

1) Dao means human Dao to get along with all beings, including 
those from Heaven, from Earth, and among people. 

2) The ways of Dao contain two levels: human Dao and three arts 
{san shu) including shi (poetry), shii (history) and liyue (ritual music). ^ 



^ English text is translated from Chinese by the author of this paper. 

* According to the annotation by Li Ling, here '"dao si shir should be 
understood as consisting in four arts, say, art of mind, art of poetry, art of 
history and art of ritual music; whereas "san shu" (three arts) means, 
respectively, shi (poetry), shu (history) and /; yue (ritual music). For the 
coherence of meanings, the two words yue" should be read together as one 
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3) The san shu are originally produced by those who are capable of 
carrying out human Dao. 

Our further question now is how to understand the formational 
meaning of "7/ yue" in the context of Confucian culture? How should we 
understand the meaning of // yuel Li of yue. or yue of //? What kind of 
music does the // yue refer to? Why Confucian scholars emphasize the 
self-cultivating function of // yuel What have they learned from // yuel 
Furthermore, what is the artistic meaning of /; yue from the view pint of 
Confucian aesthetics? 

RELIGIOUS FUNCTION OF RITUAL MUSIC IN ZHOU DYNASTY 

It was an old tradition in Confucian culture to consider music as 
having a transforming power on individual mind/heart and on social 
customs. Since Zhou Dynasty, music has been considered as one important 
subject in the curriculum including four disciplines for cultivating the sons 
of royal family and eminent people selected from the State to be prominent 
future leaders. In the Book of Rites, it was said in the chapter "On Royal 
Regulation" {Wang Zhi) that. 

The (board for) the direction of Music gave all honour to 
its four subjects of instruction, and arranged the lessons in 
them, following closely the poems, histories, ceremonies, 
and music of the former kings, in order to complete its 
scholars. . . . The eldest son of the king and his other sons, 
the eldest son of all the feudal princes, the sons, by theirs 
wives proper, of high ministers. Great offices, and officers 
of the highest grade, and the eminent and select scholars 
from (all) the states, all repaired (to their instruction), 
entering the schools according to their years. (James 
Legge 1967; 232-233) 

Also in the chapter VII, "King Wen as Son and Heir" {Wen Wang 
Shi Zi), it was said also. 

In the education of the crown princes adopted by the 
founders of the three dynasties, the subjects were the rules 
of propriet> and music (James Legge 1967: 349) 

According to the chapter "Spring Ministry" {Chun Guan) in the 
book of Zhou Li, it was da si yuei^'s]^ (director of music) who took 
charge of the school of grand studies (Cheng Jun), and taught the heir-sons 
and the young generations the six ways of music performance with ethic 



way /art, instead of bemg read separately as two different arts: art of // and art of 
yue. (Li Lmg 2002: 70). 
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value ^; mean, harmony, respect, moderation, piety, friendship; and taught 
them the six artist forms of musical language: figurativeness, discourse, 
ironic, narrative, speech, wording. After they became capable of performing 
music in ethic sense and expressing music in various forms of musical 
language, the heir-sons and eminent young scholars were taught the six 
pieces of ritual dance inherited from previous dynasties: Cloud Gate and 
Grand Scroll. Grand Xian. Grand Chime. Grand Xia. Grand Huo, and 
Grand Wu.^ The objecti\e of teaching the heir-sons to play short flute, 
string music, and to perform the ritual dance of various kinds consisted in 
cultivating their capacity to conduct ceremonies with ritual music, rather 
than to become professional musicians such as vocalist, instrumentalist or 
composer, all these roles often played by the so-called gii meng (the 
blmd). 

As to the value of music, what has been stressed in the Zhou Li and 
Li Ji was its religious function in the rituals of sacrificial offering, such as 
the sacrifice to Heaven and Earth offered by Son of Heaven, that to the 
spirits of the land and grains by princes of the states, and the five sacrifices 
of the house offered by great officers.' All ceremonies of offerings were 
accompanied with performance of different ritual music, songs and 
dances.'" The six pieces of ritual dance are the ritual music of the six 
dynasties in ancient China. Somehow like other ancient civilizations in the 
world, the complete repertoires of their music perfonnance were lost, but in 
China some textual descriptions about the titles, performances, and 
religious and social-political functions of its ancient ritual music still 
remained and could be read in some texts in the Zhuo Zhuan, Lun Yu, Li Ji, 
Zhou Li. Guo Yu, Lit Shi Chun Oiu, etc., which could still reveal to us a 
certain idea about music in pre-Qin China. 



' According to the commentary of Dong Zhongshu, quoted by Zheng 
Xuan m his annotations on Li Ji, the meaning of dezhe could be understood as 
the person capable to perform. I accept Zheng Xuan's commentary that 
understands the yuede as a way of music pertbrmance. 

^ Cf. "Spring Ministry [Chunguan] with the Overseer of Ritual Affairs 
[Zon^hoYmi\xQBookofZhouLi. \ X^W$-jSLiWi., W^fi^H:^^'^!^, 

\!XWimm=f ■ ^> ^a. tt. /t. a. ^mWimm^f ■ «> 

m. s > Mo immmi" ■ nmn±^^ ±1^^ xm^ ^m> ± 

J 

^ Cf "Royal Regulation" m the Book of Rites, vol. 1. [ ^T^^itfe , S§ 

mm, x^^iiB. J 

'"Cf "Spring Ministry" [Chunguan] m the Zhou Li. [ Tj^^&^WJfZ, U 

^vx^m^o jimnm, nx^s, mmn, mm. nmm, mmm, m 
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Apparently, in referring to the abovementioned texts, Xing Zi Ming 
Chu's mentioning of watching the ritual dances of Lai and Wu, Shao and 
Xia, could be understood as dealing with the religious value of ritual music 
from an aesthetics point of view. It reads. 

In watching the dance of Lai and that of Wu, there arises a 
feeling of being well arranged in order. In watching the 
dance of Shao and that of Xia, there arises a sense of 
beauty of simplicity. ' ' 

{XZMC: 180) 

It can be sure that, learning ritual music, for the heir-sons, is 
different from learning music for self-entertainment and for passing through 
leisure time. For them, the purpose of learning music is to cultivate their 
spiritual sensibility to the revealing of Hea\en, Earth, and ancestors, 
through their training in the art of sounds. This means the religious function 
of ritual music has its aesthetic foundation in human mind, as expressed by 
the word "qing" in Xing Zi Ming Chu. Before we discuss in more details the 
relation between music and qing, we have to review briefly the shift of 
musical value in Confucian thought from religious function to more 
humanistic concerns. 

CONFUCIAN IDEA OF MUSIC AS A WAY OF CULTIVATING 
A COMPLETE PERSON 

Along with the collapse of Zhou aristocracy and the rise of various 
schools of thoughts in the periods of late Spring and Autumn and early 
Warring States, education was not any more the privilege of royal family 
members. In this process, the value of music in the cultivation of human 
mind degenerated. Laozi emphasized the quietness and silence of Nature, 
and criticized that too many sounds (five tones) would make people deaf In 
the Mozi we find a chapter against music and there we read the criticism 
that indulgence in the pleasure of music was a cause of corruption. Among 
various intellectual schools, the Confucian was the only school that kept the 
traditional idea of education and put the emphasis on the cultural meaning 
of music. Confucius himself was a man of music, he used to sing, to play 
musical instruments such as chime, qin and se. and he even knew how to 
compose. He had put to right order the repertoires of music for odes, and 



" The author of this paper translates this text in reference to Confucius' 
words about Shao and Wu in the Lun Yu: "the Master said of the Shao that it 
was perfectly beautiful and also perfectly good. He said of the Wii that it was 
perfectly beautiful but not perfectly good." {Analects, 3:25) (.Tames Leggel991: 
164). 
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corrected their tones after his trip from Wei back to Lu. He has discussed 
the performance of music with the Grand Music Master of Lu in saying, 
"how to play music may be known. At the commencement of the piece, all 
the parts should sound together. As it proceeds, they should be in hannony 
while severally distinct and flowing without break, and thus on to the 
conclusion." (Analects, 3:23) 

Confucius taught disciples music as one of the six arts, and 
considered music essential element to the completion of cultivation of a 
Jimzi or a condition sine qua non of a complete person. '"^ 

Music, as essential to a complete person, did not consist merely in 
musical performance such as playing an instrument, but in the realization, 
through music, of the human Dao, e.g. the virtue of humanity (ren), without 
which music, as an art of sound, would become meaningless. Confucius 
said: "If a man be without the virtues proper to humanity, what has he to do 
with music?" (Analects 3:3) Only with the human Dao of ren. would music 
become properly a human art of sound, and thereby the following question, 
proposed by Confucius himself, would have the possibility of finding an 
answer: "Ritual, ritual, does it mean no more than gems and silk? Music, 
music, does it mean no more than bells and drums?" (Analects 17:11) 

Basically, this question proposed by Confucius himself has touched 
upon a crucial problem in Chinese aesthetics of music, and would arouse a 
series of questions on the essence and the existence of music as an art. How 
the sounds of bells and drums could be musical and be considered as 
belonging to the art of music? If the answer is that their sounds are 
produced merely by the performance of a musician, then, what kind of 
music player could be considered as a musician-artist? If the answer is that 
those who know how to play bells and drums and perform in a way that is 
proper to music, then the question will turn back: What is music? Who is 
musician? 

In contemporary western philosophy. Martin Heidegger has taken 
"the Coming of Being/Truth in thing" as the starting point for answering the 
question on the origin of work of art.(Martin Heidegger 1971:17-76) 
Confucians would take different approach than the ontological one taken by 



Confucius said, "I returned from Wei to Lu, and then the music was 
reformed, and the pieces in the royal songs and praise songs all found their 
proper places" (Analects, 9:15) (.Tames Leggel 991 : 221). 

Confucius said, "It is by the odes that the mind is aroused. It is by the 
rules of propriety that the character is established. It is from music that the 
finish is received." (Analects 8:8), (21 1). In answering Zilu's question about a 
complete person, Confucius said, "suppose a man with the knowledge of Zang 
Wu-Zong, the freedom from covetousness of Gong Chuo, the bravery of Bian 
Zhuang Zi, and the varied talents of Ran Qiu; add to these the accomplishments 
of the rules of propriety and music; such a one might be reckoned a complete 
man." (Analects 14:12) (279). 
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Martin Heidegger in answering these questions. They took ethical approach 
to consider the artistic value of "'music" and "musician". In the Li Ji {The 
Book of Rites), it was said. 

All modulations of sound take their rise from the mind of 
man; and music is the intercommunication of them in their 
relations and differences. Hence, even if beasts know 
sound, but they know not its modulations: and masses of 
the common people know the modulations, but they do not 
know music. It is only the superior man who can (really) 
know music. (Book of Rite, vol.11, James Legge 1967: 95) 

In Confucian thought, music should always go along with practice 
of // (ritual, propriety). Anyone who is good at musical sounds, but not 
familiar with //, won't deserve the name of a good musician, that is, a 
musician as a complete person. One story told that Kui was reputed at the 
practice of musical sounds, but there was a rumor that Kui had only one leg. 
Duke Ai of Lu doubted about it and went to ask Confucius. Confucius 
explained that Kui was not a person with one leg. but a man who was 
capable only of playing sounds, that was insufficient, or one-legged in 
metaphor, for a good musician. That's why it is said that Kui has one zu 
(leg/enough). {Han Fei Zi, 465) 

In a dialogues on the virtue of //. during Confucius' leisure time at 
home, Zi Gong asked a question suspecting whether Kui is a good musician, 
Confucius explained, "To be versed in the ceremonial usages, and not 
versed in music, we call being poorly furnished. To be versed in music, and 
not versed in the ceremonial usages, we call being one-sided. Now^ Khuei 
(Kui) was noted for his acquaintance with music, and not for his 
acquaintance with ceremonies, and therefore his name has been transmitted 
with the account of him (which your question implies)." Book of Rite, 
vol.11, (275-276) 

It is clear then, for Confucius, Kui was a man who knew enough 
musical sounds and performed music well, but his one-sided knowledge 
was not enough for him to become a good musician in the sense of having a 
real knowledge of music as completing human personality. 

QING AS THE AESTHETIC FOUNDATION OF CONFUCIAN 
MUSIC 

The purpose of learning music was not merely to know musical 
sounds, but rather to cultivate the capacity of realizing human Dao in its 
completeness. The humanistic meaning of music based on Confucian theory 
of self-cultivation now gradually took more significant role than its 
religious function 

In Xing Zi Ming Chu, the cultivation of music as an art should go 
along with the cultivation of // (rule of propriety), shi (poetry), and shu 
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(History), considered as the san shu (three arts), constituting thereby an 
integrated way orientated to the human Dao. By learning shi, shu, !i, yiie, 
the capacity of junzi would gradually develop under the teaching of the 
Sages, which consisted in the formation of human capacity of unifying all 
things by analogy, learning lessons from obser\ ing the sequence of things, 
measuring human activities by examining the righteousness of will, and 
ordering human feelings in expressing them out and in receiving them in.'"^ 
The capacit>' obtained from the training of shi. shu. li yue functions as a 
whole, without neglecting one or the other, no matter by way of san shu 
(three arts) or h'u yi (six arts). It makes sense that mXing Zi Ming Chu, the 
emphasis on music's value of self -cultivating did not neglect at all its 
relation with poetry (capacity of language), with ritual propriety, and with 
history. 

According to Xing Zi Ming Chu, the realization of human Dao 
should starts from cuhivating the capacity of feeling {qing). Xing Zi Ming 
Chu said: "The Dao begins in qing [Dao shi yu qing]" (XZMC: 179). As 
Tang Yi-jie has well pointed out, "it makes sense to say 'Dao begins in 
qing' rather than 'dao arises from qing\ because Dao exists from the start 
on account of human qing rather than emerging out of qing." (Tang Yijie 
2003: 271) Tang Yi-jie explains in his notes that, "This is not to say that it 
carmot emerge at all, for it can also emerge out of rationality or study." 
(Tang Yijie 2003: 279) 

Most of scholars" discussions on qing in Confucian classics focus 
on the status of qing, referring generally to the psychological fonns of 
emotion, such as the seven qings (joy, anger, sadness, fear, love, disliking, 
liking) in the Li Ji, or the six qing (likes and dislikes, delights and angers, 
griefs and joys) in Xun Zi.^^ in the context of their ethical discussion about 
the relation between human mind (xin) and human nature. Zhong Yong's 
explanation of the moral function of xi, nu, ai, le (pleasure, anger, sorrow, 
joy),'' and Zhu Xi's annotations on the concept of zhong he (Equilibrium 
harmony) in his Zong Yong Zhang Ju, (Zhu Xi, 30) have well pro\ ided us 
with the ethical model of interpreting the meaning of human affectivity 



mMm\^KZ, fMmMo m, 0f^:A4^i^^#t^o j (xzmc-. 179) 

"What are the feelings of men? They are joy, anger, sadness, fear, love, 
dislikmg, likmg. These seven feelmgs belong to men without their learning 
them." C'The Li Yun", Book of Rites: 379). 

"The likes and dislikes, delights and angers, griefs and joys of the 
nature are called emotions." ("Rectifying Names", Hsiin Tzu(XiinZi), (Burton 
Watson 1963: 139). 

"While there are no stirrings of pleasure, anger, sorrow, or joy, the 
mind may be said to be in the state of Equilibrium. When those feelings have 
been stirred, and they act in their due degree, there ensues what may be called 
the state of Haraiony. " Cf, The Doctrine of the Mean, Chapter 1, (.Tames 
Legge 1991: 384). 
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iqing), but they left the aesthetic dunension of feeUng untouched. But this 
aesthetic dimension agitates always in the creativity of poetry and music, 
and exists vividly in the daily life of people. 

The interpretation of qing in Xing Zi Ming Chu, following Zong 
Yong, had also laid the foundation of feeling (qing) on human nature 
(xing)/^ but its emphasis was put on the aesthetic function of qing in its 
expression through yue/le (music/pleasure) and li (ritual/propriety). In Xing 
Zi Ming Chu. the term ^^qing" is understood as the beginning of openness to 
the other in terms of "all things", and ">>/" as the ending, the final fulfilment, 
toward which human feeling tends; and those who understand feeling can 
express it properly, and those who understand yi can realize it in oneself 
properly, [ii^^^fl, ^^T&mo *Ptt#Mtil:t, ^m^n^AZo J 
(XZMU: 179). 

In short, according to the Confucian tradition, the learning of music 
and ritual propriety is to cultivate the capacity of a complete person as to 
his/her aesthetic feeling, which is rooted in human affectivity (qing), to be 
integrated with his/her moral feeling and religious sentiment, which are 
expressed through yi and //. 

THE AESTHETIC DIMENSION OF YUE/LE IN 
XING ZI MING CHU 

Apart from its ethical function in Confucian culture, music, 
together with ritual propriety', has also an aesthetic dimension as well. This 
consists in the pleasure (le) attained by a sympathetic feeling that is able to 
share the world of others by apprehending various affections communicated 
through sounds produced by others. 

Sounds and Music, Music/Pleasure and Ritual Propriety 

The Book of Music said that "music produces pleasure; ~ what 
the nature of man cannot be without". {Book of Rite, vol.11, 127) Enjoying 
the art of music with pleasure by singing songs, playing instruments, or 
enjoying a beautiful melody just by listening, is the common aesthetic 
experience of music among people. A famous story about Confucius 
studying Chinese lute under Shi Xiang tells that for Confucius, the aesthetic 
pleasure of music art does not consist only in the rhythm and melody, or 
playing on the mathematic structure of sounds, but in the existential 
meaningfulness conveyed through the sounds of the music, understood in a 
himianistic way. This does not mean Confucian theory of music has 
neglected the embodiment of music in soimds. On the contrary, it claims 
that only those who know sounds are able to talk bout music. The Book of 
Music said, "Hence with him who does not know the sounds we caimot 



'■Qing arises from xing (qing shengyii xingy" (XZMU: 179) 
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speak about the airs, and with him who does not know the airs we cannot 
speak about the music." (Book of Rite, vol.11, 95) 

By aesthetic feeling, human being is accessible to various kinds 
of pleasures in sounds as well as in music, and enjoy the experience of 
being revealed through them. Xing Zi Ming Chu has vividly described the 
variety of pleasures in the aesthetic experience of listening, such as 
listening to the sound of laughing that makes one lively happy; in hearing 
the ballad, one feels contented and excited: in listening to the melody of qin 
and se. a profound feeling of praising is inspired: in watching the dance of 
Lai and the dance of Wu, there arises a feeling of being arranged in order; in 
watching the dance of Shao and the dance of Xia, there arises a sense of 
beauty of simplicity.'^ 

The pleasure obtained from sounds can stay no longer than the 
vibration of laughing in the air; whereas the pleasure obtained from musical 
melody will prolong as long as it resoimds in one's mind. The experience of 
Confucius in hearing the music of Shao in Qi State and then ignoring the 
taste of flesh for three months (AnalectsJAA), is a typical aesthetic 
experience of musical art. 

Concerning the relation between the aesthetic pleasure of music 
and the self-cultivation of a Junzi. the Xing Zi Ming Chu pointed out that 
learning through music with a spiritual pleasure would be the faster way to 
reform one"s heart. ^° The longer the mind keeps the spiritual pleasure of 
music, the more serious it w ould be in returning to its original good nature 
and its starting qing, and the more smoothly it would be in expressing 
outward and in receiving inward. This is the way of realizing one's virtue. 

{XZMC-.l'&O). 

One of the meanings of connecting // wiihyue consists in the fact 
that the practice of ritual propriet>' should be realized with spiritual pleasure 
in mind, given that the true meaning of // is based on the feeling of respect. 
In daily life, a sincere smiling is enough to display the pleasure of heart in 
the friendly exchange of agreeable words. As to the diplomatic meeting 
among nations, a concert in the national banquet represents the 
magnificence of the diplomatic rituals. No need to mention again the pious 
feeling in the perfomiance of ritual music during the sacred offerings in a 
temple. Therefore, it makes sense for Xing Zi Ming Chu to claim that 
"Smiling is the superficial side of ritual propriety, whereas music/spiritual 
joy is the deep side of ritual propriety" \%, i^t.'i^W&o '^.t^UW 
iilo J CXZMC: 180). 



wmzm (S) , mmammo $m^, mmia^mWo mm, mm 

t-Ummo J (XZA/C:180). 
(XZMC: ISO) 
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Confucius once described tlie presentation of music in diplomatic 
courtesy and explained the symbolic function of music performed in the 
diplomatic ceremony during the visit of a ruler. This happened in 
Confucius' leisure time at home, after he had talked to his disciples Zi 
Zhang, Zi Gong and Yan You, on the value of //. 

When one ruler is visiting another, they bow to each other, 
each courteously declining to take the precedence, and 
then enter the gate. As soon as they have done so. the 
instruments of music, suspended from their frames, strike 
up. They then bow and give place to each other again, and 
ascend to the hall, and when they have gone up, the music 
stops. In the court below, the dances Hsiang (Xiang) and 
Wu are performed to the music of the flute, and that of 
Hsia (Xia) proceeds in due order with (the brandishing of 
feathers and) fifes. (After this), the stands with their 
offerings are set out, the various ceremonies and musical 
performances go on in regular order, and the array of 
officers provided discharge their functions. In this way the 
superior man perceives the loving regard (which directs 
the entertainment). They move forward in perfect circles; 
they return and form again the square. The bells of the 
equipages are timed to the Khai-khi (Cai-Oi): when the 
guest goes out they sing the Yung{Yong): when the things 
are being taken away, they sing the Khan-yu: and thus the 
superior man (sees that) there is not a single thing for 
which there is not its proper ceremonial usage. {Book of 
Rite, vol.11, 274-275) 

In reading Confucius" detailed description of the diplomatic 
courtesy and music performed in the court, today we still can feel the 
magnificence of // and yue in Ancient China. The focus of Confucius was 
the symbolic function of music in showing their cultivated good feeling, 
virtue and historical knowledge, as the text goes on to say, 

the striking up of the instruments of metal, when they 
enter the gate, serves to indicate their good feeling: the 
singing of the Khing Miao (Qing Miao), when they have 
gone up to the hall, shows the virtue (they should 
cultivate); the performance of the Hsiang (Xiang) to the 
flute in the court below, reminds them of events (of 
history). Thus the superior men of antiquity did not need 
to set forth their views to one another in words; it was 
enough for them to show them in their music and 
ceremonies. (Book of Rite, vol.11, 274) 
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Ancient Music and New Sounds 

It was by the aesthetic feeling, e.g. the sense of beauty, and the 
moral feeling, e.g. the sentiment of respect, that a superior man of antiquity 
could set forth their views and communicate with each other without the 
necessity of using ^ erbal language. Just as the Xing Zi Ming Chu said, 
"Being in trust without words are those who have the sense of beautj " [ ^fS 
gMft, W^tt^-tiiJ (XZMC: 181) 

The temporary pleasure brought about by the musical sounds 
would not be enough to carry on the formation of individuafs virtues and 
people's ethos. There is no need to say it is not good enough for the good 
governance of a country. Confucius' criticism on the songs of Zheng and 
Wei was in the context of his reply to Yan Yuan's question on the 
government of a State. For the purpose of serving as Music of a State, 
Confucius recommended the dance of Shao and alerted rulers to keep away 
from the sounds of Zheng, due to the latter 's excessive indulgence in the 
pleasures of sounds, which was unqualified to serve in the ritual ceremony 
in a temple or in the court {Analects 15:11) It seems that Confucius didn't 
deny the cognitive value of sounds of Zheng that revealed local people's 
ethos. What makes Confucius discontented was the mixture of court music 
of ya with the popular music of Zheng. (Analects 17: 18) 

Although purely melodic aspect of music is not enough for being 
performed in the sacred ritual, as music of ya is, it is still quite practical for 
the training of musical skill of an instrumentalist or vocalist. That's why 
Xing Zi Ming Chu said, "The ancient music is good for mind, and the new 
sounds are good for the fingers, both are for the cultivation of the people." 
r/Li'^fl'Cs ia^ti^lt, 5ti(SA#1fio J {XZMC: 180) 

Along with its affirmation of aesthetic value of music, Xing Zi 
Ming Chu didn't ignore the aesthetic quality of the feeling of grief. In this 
sense it is quite different from Zi Zhang who took grief and joy as 
belonging to two separate categories of crying and music: "to grief, there 
belong crying and tears; to joy, songs and dancing" {Zhuo Zhtian JO^). By 
contrast, Xing Zi Ming Chu considered pleasure and grief as a pair of 
feelings that produce each other: "The extreme development of 
music/pleasure accompanies itself certainly with grief. Crying, will be grief 
too. All of them touch human feelings. [/LS^it^^l^, ^^-^S-, irSS'i 
iiio J {XZMC: 180) 

The aesthetic pleasure produces a sense of being open to other's 
joy, whereas the feeling of grief produces a sympathetic feeling upon 
other's sorrow. A sound of crying expresses the feeling of grief as well as 
that of pleasure. It is only in the highest form of music endowed with 
highest pleasure that would contain a comprehensive feeling of sympathy 
capable of discerning various states of mind from sounds produced by 
others. Human mind tends to play with various kinds of sounds, in which 
crying is but one kind of decipherable sounds among others. 
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CONCLUSION 

It is a common sense to say that, in general, Chinese Confucian 
culture, reputed as a // yue culture, has always put its emphasis on the 
educational function of music on the formation of individual moral 
characters and, furthermore, that of people's ethos. Most of the discussions 
on music in ancient Confucian documents focused always on the religious 
meaning of ritual music and its educational and ethical effect, especially by 
emphasizing the learning of the grandiose music of ya. In this historical and 
ideological context, the newly discovered Xing Zi Ming Chit shows us a 
very interesting case, in which we find a continuity of the same Confucian 
stereotypical idea in considering music as one of the three arts (san shu), as 
essential ways of realizing the human Dao, which apparently had followed 
the same classical Confucian tradition. On the other hand, Xing Zi Ming 
Chu has provided us with something new, that is, the aesthetic value of qing, 
the artistic value of musical sounds, and the dialectical relation between the 
feeling of pleasure and that of grief in music. It considers the quality of 
musical sounds out of other sounds, both physical and human, and relates 
them to the irreducible aesthetic and affective dimensions of human 
existence, all in promoting them with ethical and religious values. In this 
sense, even if the Xing Zi Ming Chu may not be taken as great as other 
Confucian classical texts, nevertheless, it can illimiinate us with a 
remarkable aesthetic of music and the flourishing multiplicitv' of Confucian 
music culture in the Pre-Qin Era. 
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Is Mencius a Motivational Internalist? 

Anh Tuan Nuyen 



INTRODUCTION 

According to many commentators, Mencius is a motivational 
internalist, someone who holds that if an agent believes a certain action to 
be morally good or right, then necessarily he or she is motivated to 
perform it. For instance, Xiusheng Liu claims that for Mencius, 
judgments of ren and yi are "internal" in that they both "necessarily 
involve[s] motivation." (Liu 2002: 101) Liu characterizes internalism as 
the view that there is a "necessar}^ coimection bet\veen moral judgment 
and motivation..." (Ibid.: 102). Given that ren and_y/ are "internal" in the 
sense that they "necessarily involve[s] motivation," "there is a necessary 
connection between a judgment of ren (and yi) and a motivation to act in 
accordance with such a judgment" (Ibid.: 11 5). Mencius is thus a 
motivational internalist (henceforth, the qualifying "motivational" will be 
dropped). Setting aside the fact that Liu's argument for the claim that 
Mencius is an internalist is problematic, one particular problem with 
attributing internalism to Mencius is 1A:7 of the Mencius. In this passage, 
King Xuan acknowledges that he is aware of the suffering of his people, 
that it is ren to alleviate their suffering, and that, yet. he does not feel 
motivated to do so. Many commentators have tried to accommodate 1A:7 
within the internalist reading of Mencius, but I will show that their 
attempts fall short. I w ill argue that I A: 7 show s that Mencius cannot be 
an internalist as strictly understood in the contemporary meta-ethical 
debate. I will further argue that for Mencius the connection between a 
moral judgment and motivation is not contingent as externalists hold. I 
will show that there is a position in the contemporary meta-ethical debate 
that is between internalism and externalism, which can best capture 
Mencius' view on moral motivation. 

THE KING AND HIS COMPASSION 

In I A: 7, King Xuan asks Mencius if he. the king, is competent to 
love and protect his people, acknowledging that his people are right in 
complaining of being ignored. Mencius replies that he is, citing an 
incident in which the king once spared the life of an ox. Having once 
been told that the king had said that he could not "bear [the ox"s] 
frightened appearance, as if it were an innocent person going to the place 
of death," Mencius says that he knows the king was not grudging the 
expense of an ox in ordering the substitution of a sheep for the ox, as 
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Others had thought, but rather "felt pained by its being led without guilt to 
the place of death."' Mencius goes on: "Your conduct was an artifice of 
benevolence."" The fact that the people are not loved and protected is due 
only to "your Majesty's not exercising the royal sway, ... because you do 
not do it, not because you are not able to do it. " 

For Mencius, compassion acts as the motivation to alleviate 
suffering. If the king does not have compassion then the lack of 
compassion is sufficient to explain why he "does not do it."" In 1A:7. 
Mencius tries to convince the king that he is a compassionate person and 
hence is "able to do it.'" i.e. to alleviate the suffering of his people. 
Mencius" task is to explain to the king why he is "able to do it" and yet 
"does not do it," why the king fails to show compassion in this case. If 
internalism is true, the king cannot fail to be motivated. Indeed, if strong 
internalism is true, the judgment that he ought to alleviate suffering, a 
judgment of ren, is alone sufficient to motivate without the agency of an 
affective state such as compassion. Mencius might be a weak internalist 
who holds that a moral judgment can only motivate through an affective 
state such as compassion, in which case the problem is why the king is 
able to make a judgment of ren about his people, and yet does not feel the 
compassion that similar judgments of ren generate (as in the case of the 
ox), and hence is not motivated. If this is how Mencius diagnoses the 
king's problem, he cannot be an internalist, weak or strong. 

What then might support the case for attributing internalism to 
Mencius? Liu belie^ es that there is textual evidence to support it. As we 
have seen, Liu attributes internalism to Mencius on the basis that for 
Mencius, ren and yi are "internal."" Liu gives as textual evidence 6A:4, 
where Mencius agrees with Gaozi that ren is "internal" but disagrees with 
him onyi, which is "extemaf" for Gaozi, insisting that it too is "internal." 
However, a closer look at this passage reveals that the sense of "internal" 
and "external'" here is not the same as that in internalism and externalism. 
Here, "internal"" means the motivational force, or the explanation for the 
motivating affective state (e.g. compassion), lies within the agent and 
does not depend on external circumstances. The love for a brother is 
"internal" and does not depend on the fact that someone is a brother, for 
otherwise someone who loves his brother would have to love someone 
else's brother. By contrast, my reaction to a white object is "external" 
because it is the whiteness that makes me so react, and react in the same 
way to any white object, not something "in" me. All this is 
straightforward enough but it does not make Mencius an internalist. At 
best, 6 A: 4 merely says that // one is moved to act benevolently or 
righteously then the motivating force, or the explanation, lies in one's 
own psychological make-up, including one's tendency to judge what is 
benevolent or righteous. It does not say anything about the connection 
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between a judgment of ren oryi and the motivation to act, let alone saying 
that the connection is one of necessity as stipulated by internalists. Indeed, 
an externalist can accept that what is required to motivate an agent is 
■■internal" in the sense stipulated in 6A:4, such as the desire to appear 
benevolent or righteous, or the judgment that one ought to be so. Such 
further motivating factor is external to the coimection between a moral 
judgment and moti\ ation while still '■internal" to the agent in the sense of 
6A:4. 

Apart from 6A:4, other textual evidence is hard to come by. In 
the end, it seems that the strongest case for attributing intemalism to 
Mencius is the plain fact that he cannot be an externalist. Given what 
Mencius has to say about the "four sprouts'" and his comments on the 
behaviour of past sages, such as King Shun at 4BI9, Mencius cannot be 
an externalist, someone who denies any necessary coimection between 
judgments of ren and yi on the one hand and motivation on the other. But 
whatever the reason for attributing intemalism to Mencius, IA:7 has to be 
contended with. In his earlier remark on it, Nivison claims that what 
Mencius is trying to do is to persuade the king to extend the compassion 
that he once showed to the ox to his own people. (Nivison 1980) Since 
there is no relevant difference between the suffering of the ox and the 
suffering of his people, it would be inconsistent to have compassion for 
the former and not for the latter. However, Nivison himself admits that his 
account is puzzling, for the following reason. Nivison takes it that there is 
evidence to show that Mencius differentiates between having a good 
reason to have compassion and actually having compassion. If so then 
Mencius should know that his strategy will at best get the king to see that 
there is a good reason why he should have compassion for his people. 
How does Mencius get from there to getting the king to feel the 
compassion itself? How does one go from getting the king to see that he 
should extend compassion from the ox to the people, to getting him to "do 
if when it is clear that he is '■able to" and yet does not do it? Indeed, if 
intemalism is tme, why is there a problem for the king at all? 

There are other problems w ith Niv ison 's reading of I A: 7. For 
one thing, his accomit makes the rather implausible assumption that 
Mencius takes the king's reasoning ability to be so defective as not to see 
that he should extend compassion from the ox to his people. After all, the 
passage makes clear that the reason why the king felt pity for the ox is 
precisely the fact that he extended, to the ox. the compassion for an 
imaginary innocent man being led to the place of death. The king is 
clearly capable of the kind of extension that Nivison says Mencius is 
trying to effect with his strategy. Another problem has been noted by 
David Wong and Shun Kwong-loi. (Wong 1991: Shun I99I) Thus, even if 
Mencius succeeds in getting the king to feel compassion for his people by 
the strategy identified by Nivison, the king's compassion will be seen as 
being justified by the requirement of logical consistency, rather than by 
the actual suffering of his people, and as such it is not true compassion. 
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Shun, in particular, suggests that to overcome this problem, we ha^ e to 
interpret Mencius as trying to get the king to acquire the desire to 
alleviate the suffering of his people, a desire similar to that which 
motivated him to spare the ox. For Shun, if the king is really 
compassionate, he must desire the alleviation of suffering. 

In a more recent account of 1A:7, Nivison seems to have 
abandoned his earlier reading (namely, what Mencius tries to do is to get 
the king to be consistent about how he once felt about the ox and how he 
should feel about his people). In this later version, Nivison accepts that 
the king does have a compassion for his people (thus he is not 
inconsistent) and that he is motivated to relieve the suffering of his people 
(which follows from an internalist reading). Given all this, the king's 
failure to act is due to his mistaken belief that his moti\ ation is not strong 
enough, that he (the king) lacks a "sufficient strength of disposition" to 
act. (Nivison 1996) It is a case of "lack of wilf {acedia) (as distinct from 
"weakness of will" — akrasia). However, while this new reading is closer 
to the mark, it is not clear how it can be reconciled with the internalism 
that Nivison attributes to Mencius. If motivation is linked to judgment by 
necessity, how can either acedia or akrasia possible? Furthermore, the 
reading does not quite explain how Mencius manages to solve the moral 
problem for the king, unless one assumes rather implausibly that the mere 
recognition of a lack of will somehow restores in the agent the requisite 
will. Tweaking the king's cognitive mechanism alone does not seem to be 
what Mencius tries to do. As we have seen. Shun Kwong-loi suggests that 
what Mencius tries to do is to instill in the king the desire to alleviate the 
suffering of his people, that is, tweaking the king's affective mechanism. 

This is still problematic. Indeed. David Wong does not think that 
this is what Mencius tries to do. If the king's desire is the justifying 
reason for his compassion, it is still not true compassion. Mencius' 
strategy "would still be inconsistent with the perspective of the truly 
compassionate person, because [Mencius'] argument would identify the 
reason to act as lying in the King's desire, and not in the suffering he 
desires to alleviate" (Wong I99I: 42). For Wong, the correct reading of 
1A:7 requires us to attribute to Mencius a view about moral motivation 
that departs from the Humean position that only a desire (or passion) can 
motivate, a position that assumes a distinction between reason and 
emotion. On Wong's reading, there is no place for the distinction between 
reason and emotion in Mencius' philosophy. An emotion has a cognitive 
component, and in the case of compassion, it is the perception of 
suffering. It is this cognitive component that functions to supply the 
reason to act: "...compassion typically involves at least implicit 
recognition of a reason to act in a certain way ..." (Ibid.: 32). Thus, if 
asked "Why did you do it (i.e. acting compassionately)?", the 
compassionate person "would identify his perception of the actual or 
possible suffering of another as the cause and as a justifying reason for 
what he does." (Ibid.) With this in mind, says Wong, we can see that 
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Mencius's strateg}' in 1A:7 is (1) "to bring before [the king's] mind a past 
action of his that constituted a paradigm scenario for compassion,'" (2) to 
help the "the king to verify the emotion that moved him to spare the ox," 
(3) to identify "for the king the ox's suffering as both the cause and 
justifying reason for his action" (p.37), and (4) to give ""the king a way for 
the motive force of the instinctually compassionate response to enter into 
practical deliberation." (Ibid.: 39). The "instinctually compassionate 
response" is one of the four innate tendencies, or instincts, or impulses, 
that Mencius identifies elsewhere (2A:6), namely the sensitivity to others' 
suffering that is the beginning of ren (the other three being the instincts to 
feel shame, to feel modesty, and to feel rightness and wrongness, which 
are the beginnings respectively of yi, li and chi). The crucial step in 
Mencius's strategy is (4). the showing of "a way for [the king's] 
compassionate impulse to be charmeled into practical deliberation." 
(Ibid.) 

Wong's reading of IA:7 can overcome the difficulties in 
Nivison's and Shun's readings, but at a cost and not without some 
questions. The main cost, for Craig Ihara, is that Wong's reading "goes 
considerably beyond the evidence of the text."" (Ihara 1991: 45) Ihara 
seems to be right in claiming that Mencius' strategy as Wong understands 
it requires the king to come to a high level of abstract understanding 
before he can feel compassion for his people (particularly in terms of the 
four steps I identified above). He seems to be right in his claim that "there 
is no evidence that Mencius thinks that the king must come to this 
abstract level of understanding." (Ibid.: 51). As for questions. Ihara asks, 
quite reasonably, why the king did not need to be shown ""a way' to 
'channel' compassion" from the imaginary innocent man to the ox, and 
yet has to be shown a way when it comes to his people. (Ibid.) But the 
more important question that Ihara asks is how it is possible, on Wong's 
account of emotion, for someone to act on a certain emotion (e.g. jealousy) 
without thinking that the cognitive component of it (e.g. the perception 
that one's spouse is unfaithful) is a justifying reason for so acting. (Ibid.: 
47) In any case, to attribute this view of emotion to Mencius is also to " go 
considerably beyond the e\ idence of the text.'' Nowhere in the Mencius 
can we find a word ""that can translate directly as "emotion'." (Ibid.: 48) 
Mencius only speaks of the four instincts, or impulses, in xin (heart-mind) 
but they are not emotions and do not have a cognitive component that an 
agent can recognize as a reason for action. Ihara points out, correctly it 
seems, that the action of the compassionate man in the example of the 
child about to fall into a well is an "instinctive sympathetic"" response: 
"Certainly there are no cognitive emotions in [this] example ..." (Ibid.: 
50) 

Ihara's own reading of IA:7 is alarmingly simple: 

According to Mencius, all human beings have a "mind" 
that cannot bear to see the suffering of others. The king's 
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doubt that this is true of himself is shown to be false 
through Mencius' explanation of the king's beha\ior 
toward the ox. At this point all Mencius is doing is 
telling the king to look again at himself, to see that he 
has such a mind ... and urging him to experience the 
suffering of his people as vividly as he did the suffering 
of the ox (Ibid.: 51). 

What is so alarming about this reading is that it attributes to 
Mencius the belief that the king is just lacking in imagination and that the 
cure lies simply in getting the king to see suffering more "vividly." If this 
is true then we can still safely attribute internalism to Mencius, because 
the problem with the king then is just that he has not formed a judgment 
of ren about his people. However, the passage makes it clear enough that 
the king knows that his people are not happy, that they feel unloved and 
unprotected, and that he ought to do something about it. This is precisely 
why he asks Mencius whether he has what it takes to love and protect 
them. His problem is that such perception somehow does not "evoke 
feelings of compassion" in him. Does he have to "experience the 
suffering"' by suffering the suffering itself? But this is certainly to go 
further beyond the evidence of the text than Ihara has accused Wong of 
doing. Also, in his response to Ihara, Wong points out, correctly, that 
Ihara's reading does not take accoimt of Mencius' emphasis elsewhere 
(e.g. 3A:7) on the process of moral development, from the primitive 
stirrings of the four impulses in the heart-mind to a mature display of ren, 
yi, li and chi. 

There does not seem to be any way of getting around the fact that 
there is somehow a disconnection between the king's judgment of ren 
about his people and the motivation to act accordingly, which is not 
possible if internalism is true. But if Mencius is not an internalist, must he 
be an externalist? On the surface, this conclusion seems inevitable, 
insofar as either there is or there isn't a necessary connection between a 
moral judgment and motivation. As mentioned above, it is probably to 
avoid landing Mencius in the externalist camp that many commentators 
attribute internalism to him, for it is much more implausible to suppose 
that for Mencius the relationship between a moral judgment and 
motivation is purely contingent. The evidence so far suggests that 
Mencius takes it to be the case that there is a very strong connection 
between the two, but not so strong as to rule out the possibility of 
someone, such as King Xuan, who judges that it is ren or yi to do 
something but is not motivated to do it. As it happens, it is possible to 
argue that both internalism and externalism are false, and that something 
in between is the correct view of moral motivation. Such a view has been 
defended by Evan Simpson. (Simpson 1999) In what follows, I will show 
that Simpson's account has the best chance of capturing Mencius' 
position on moral motivation. 
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BETWEEN INTERNALISM AND EXTERNALISM 

According to Evan Simpson, both intemalism and extemalism 
are false. He does not directly show that they are false. Instead, he 
defends an account of moral motivation that, if true, entails that 
internalism and extemalism are false. His account invokes a logical 
relationship that he calls "logical dependency." which is weaker than 
logical necessity. Some kind of things. A, logically depends on another 
kind, B, if it is logically impossible for A things always to occur without 
B things, but logically possible for the first sometimes to occur without 
the second. Wittgenstein has argued that it is impossible for pain always 
to occur without pain behavior, but logically possible for it sometimes to 
occur without pain behavior. If this is right then pain logically depends on 
pain behavior but it is not logically required for every instance of pain to 
be manifested in behavior, which would be the case if the two are related 
by logical necessit>'. Simpson then claims that a moral consideration of a 
certain kind logically depends on moral motivation: the two are not 
contingently related nor are they related by logical necessity. If this is 
right then intemalism is false because it requires the two to be related by 
logical necessity, and extemalism is false because it claims the two are 
only contingently related. 

Simpson defends the claim that moral beliefs are logically 
dependent on moti\es by giving a psycho-semantic account of moral 
dispositions. He observes that many affective states have a cognitive 
content with a dispositional property. For example, fear contains in it the 
belief in impending danger which disposes the agent to act so as to avoid 
the danger. The relationship bet^veen the belief (in impending danger) and 
the motivation to act (to avoid danger) is one of logical dependency: one 
can sometimes recognize the situation as dangerous without being 
motivated to act to avoid the danger, but it is not possible to recognize 
danger without ever being so motivated. Without the (danger-avoiding) 
disposition, or in the total absence of the motivation (to avoid danger), the 
agent indeed carmot be said to understand the concept that expresses the 
belief in question (the concept of danger in the example here). The same 
thing is tme about moral emotions and the beliefs contained in them. 
Simpson's example is pity which contains the belief that someone is 
suffering and that it is a bad thing. This belief in tum logically depends on 
the agent being motivated to act to relieve the suffering: to have such 
belief the agent must be (logically) sometimes motivated to act to relieve 
the suffering. Without sometimes being so motivated, the agent cannot be 
said to understand the meaning of the concept of suffering, hence carmot 
belie\e that anyone is suffering, and insofar as such belief is part of the 
emotion of pity, cannot be said to be capable of feeling pity. Likewise, 
one cannot properly leam the meaning of danger without experiencing 
fear, as the ""fearless agent does not understand why one should be 
concemed about danger." (Ibid.: 207) 
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However, since the relationship between a normative reason and 
its motivating counterpart is one of logical dependency rather than logical 
necessity, it is possible that on occasions, a person who sees a normative 
reason is not motivated. What happens on those occasions is that a certain 
"defeating condition obtains."' (Ibid.: 204). the sort of thing that motivates 
externalists to claim that the relationship is only contingent. In the case of 
pity, the agent may have been o\ er-exposed to suffering and may have 
become insensitive. In the case of danger, an agent may succeed in 
training himself or herself to overcome fear (as Simpson believes the 
ancient Stoics tried to do). However, imlike externalists, Simpson insists 
that the relation of logical dependency presumes that a motivation is 
psycho-semantically induced by a moral judgment rather than just 
contingently occurs with the latter. Like the internalists, Simpson takes 
the motivation to be "necessarily present" with a normative belief, but 
unlike them, Simpson accepts that it is possible for "a defeating condition 
[to] obtain(s). in which case the presumption [of a motivation] is falsified 
in that instance but not generally." (Ibid.: 204) 

What is interesting about Simpson's account is the idea that a 
moral judgment has an affective content, and a moral affection has a 
cognitive content. Logical dependency arises from the psycho-semantic 
interplay between the cognitive and the affective in judgments and 
emotions. This fits in perfectly well with the Mencian notion of x/m. 
typically translated as "heart-mind." As is well known, and as stressed by 
Wong in his account of 1A:7, Mencius does not see a sharp distinction 
between the cognitive and the affective. The mind in xin has an affective 
content, and its heart depends on cognition. Indeed, it is for this reason 
that, in attributing intemalism to Mencius. many commentators do not see 
the meta-ethical problem that Michael Smith tries to overcome in his The 
Moral Problem. (Smith 1995) According to Smith, common sense tells us 
that (1) the judgment "It is right that I 0" expresses a belief about an 
objective matter of fact about what is right for me to do, (2) if I judge that 
"It is right that I 0" then, ceteris paribus, I am motivated to 0, and (3) I am 
moti\ ated to 0 just in case I have an appropriate desire (and a means-end 
belief for the attainment of 0). (Ibid.: 12). These three propositions are 
"platitudes" that are difficult to deny. The problem is that the three are 
mutually inconsistent. (2) says that some beliefs are necessarily connected 
with motivation and (3) says that what motivates is a desire. Yet, 
following Hume, beliefs and desires are distinct entities and so there 
cannot be any necessary connection between them. The moral problem is 
how to reconcile these three propositions. Smith's solution to the problem 
lies in the acceptance of the following principle: "Our 0-ing in 
circumstances C is right if and only if we would desire that w e 0 in C. if 
we were fully rational, where 0-ing in C is an act of the appropriate 
substantial kind." (Ibid.: 184). Thus, what we believe is the right thing to 
do, we will have the desire, or will be motivated, to do if we are fully 
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rational. Having the belief without being motivated means one is not 
"fully rational." 

In tenns of 1A:7, if Smith is right then either the king does not 
see that it is right to love and protect his people or the king is not fiilly 
rational. The latter possibility seems consistent with Nivision"s earlier 
reading of 1A:7, according to which Mencius' strategy is to point out to 
the king a failure of rationality, namely the failure to see that there is no 
relev ant difference between the ox and his people. However, as we have 
seen, reading the king's problem as one of failure of rationalit}' (of 
whatever kind) has many difficulties. The alternative is to read Mencius' 
strategy as getting the king to see that loving and protecting his people is 
the right thing to do. The motivation will come by necessity, given that he 
is fully rational. Unfortunately, this alternative is also troublesome. As we 
have seen, there is textual evidence to show that the king knows well 
enough that his people are not happy and knows well enough that taking 
care of the people is the right thing to do, that it is part of the mandate of 
Heaven. What encourages commentators such as Wong to attribute 
internalism to Mencius, in view of these difficulties, is the fact that 
Mencius does not see a distinction between reason and emotion, between 
mind and heart, wedded as he is to the notion of xin, which is both heart 
and mind. Indeed, with xin, reason and emotion, or beliefs and desires, 
are not distinct existences, and so there is no reason why "Tt is right that I 
6" caimot motivate, so long as it is a product of the heart-mind. With xin, 
there is no "moral problem'" of the sort Smith tries to resolve. 

This is not to say that, with xin, we can unproblematically 
attribute internalism to Mencius. There is still 1A:7 to explain. We have 
seen that Wong's explanation has many difficulties. Returning to 
Simpson's account, another attractive feature is the psycho-semantic 
process that underlies the logical dependency between a moral judgment 
and motivation. The trouble with internalism is that it sees the link 
between moral judgments and motivation as a matter of logical entailment, 
hence as a matter of logic. But as a critic, James Dreier, has put it, 
"entailing isn't always explaning." (Dreier 1996: 364) What we need is an 
"analysis to help us to understand how a moral belief could motivate 
essentially, rather than merely in conjunction with a complementary 
desire,'" but, Dreier complains, "(e)xactly what else is required is none too 
clear..." (Ibid.) With his psycho-semantic account, Simpson can explain 
how "a moral belief could motivate" : it could motivate because being 
motivated is part of the process of acquiring the belief. This fits in well 
with the Mencian idea of self-cultivation. As mentioned earlier, Mencius 
claims that moral judgments, of ren and yi for instance, originate from 
certain innate tendencies, or instincts, or impulses, referred at 2A:6 as the 
"four sprouts," or "four beginnings."" But these "sprouts," or 
"beginnings,'" need to be nurtured. We need to learn to associate 
appropriate judgments to feelings rooted in the four "sprouts. " We need to 
learn to develop xin. 
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For all the reasons above, we can build on Simpson's account of 
moral motivation to give a reading of 1A:7 that avoids the difficulties that 
other readings face. The first thing to notice is that between a certain 
cognition, or a certain affective stirring, and an action in response to it, 
there is a whole chain of occurrences, even though the action can be 
immediate (as in Mencius" example of a man acting to save a child the 
moment he observes that it is about to fall into a well). Indeed, e\en a 
cognition can be unpacked into a chain of occurrences. As is well known, 
there is a difference between "seeing" and "seeing as" or between "basic 
seeing" and "cognitive seeing.'" It takes some cognitive abilit>' to see that 
the images depicted on the television screen are images of people going 
without food, having no shelter and being medically neglected. It takes 
somewhat more cognitive input to see that hunger, homelessness and 
neglect are being depicted, and even more to see that the people depicted 
are suffering. Cognitive seeing just is the process of learning concepts. As 
concepts get "thicker." more learning is required. Concepts like suffering 
are "thicker" than concepts like hunger and homelessness, which in turn 
are thicker than concepts of lack of food and lack of shelter. One can see 
that some people live under certain conditions without seeing hunger or 
homelessness, and one can see hunger and homelessness without seeing 
suffering. Moral cognition is even thicker. Thus, it takes much more to go 
from seeing suffering to seeing that one ought to help the people suffering, 
or to relieve suffering. In most cases, the "more" just is the 
psycho-semantic process that Simpson speaks of. This process, as we 
have seen, will lead to thick notions that entail motivations, where the 
"entailing" is not just a logical process, but one that depends in turn on 
the psycho-semantic process of learning. Finally, even when there is a 
motivation, many steps may ha\e to be traversed before an action is 
undertaken. As Simpson has pointed out, the fact that someone has a 
motive to commit murder is not sufficient proof that he or she is the 
murderer. 

Thus, many things happen between certain basic seeings, or 
certain emotional stirrings, and appropriate actions. The relationship of 
logical dependency holds between many pairs of occurrences in this long 
chain. Since a "defeating condition" may exist between a pair of 
occurrences related by logical dependency, it is possible for the 
motivation to take a morally justifiable action not to exist (and indeed, for 
the action not to be performed e\ en when there is a motivation to do so ~ 
greed may motivate someone to murder his or her rich uncle but 
cowardice often defeats the action). It follows that to motivate someone to 
take an appropriate action, we have to do more than convincing him or 
her of a normative reason for acting. We have to understand what 
conditions might defeat the motivating judgment, or the motivating 
affective state, that we may presume to follow a normative reason by 
virtue of the relationship of logical dependency and somehow neutralize 
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them. We can now see that this is what underlies Mencius' strateg}- in 
1A:7. 

KINGXUAN'S EDUCATION 

The key to Simpson's account of moral motivation is the 
psycho-semantic explanation of moral judgments and feelings. This 
explanation, in turn, assumes that a judgment (e.g. of danger, or suffering) 
has an affective content (e.g. fear, or compassion), and conversely. This 
assumption is taken to the extreme in the Mencian concept of xin, which, 
as we have seen, is both cognitive and affective, mind and heart. This is 
what makes Simpson's account particularly appropriate for reading 1A:7. 
Indeed, we can argue that Mencius operates with something very much 
like it in mind given his emphasis on defeating conditions in paragraph 8: 
"... the superior man . . . having seen [animals] alive, . . . cannot bear to see 
them die; having heard their dying cries, ... cannot bear to eat their flesh. 
Therefore he keeps away from his slaughterhouse and cook-room."' In this 
passage, Mencius takes it that the seeing and hearing animals suffering 
will, given xin. make a person feel compassion for them and reluctant to 
eat meat, but since "the gentleman" has to eat meat (presumably 
vegetarianism was not an option for Mencius), he has to block his own 
compassion by keeping out of slaughterhouses and cook-rooms. The 
nature of the heart-mind, xin, is mysterious unless we take it that the 
gentleman has learned to recognize the cries of animals being slaughtered 
as suffering, to relate suffering to his own feeling of pity, and to identify 
in the feeling of pity the tendency to act to alleviate the suffering. Clearly 
then, something like a relationship of logical dependency, which is based 
on a psycho-semantic process, is assumed by Mencius to stand between 
the gentleman's hearing the cries of animals and the recognition of 
suffering, between seeing suffering and feeling compassion, and between 
feeling compassion and acting to alleviate the suffering. Clearly also, 
Mencius believes that the relationship of dependency of the judgment of 
reia for animals and the feeling of pity for them is defeasible. 

If 1 am right then, given Simpson's account of moral motivation, 
or rather my version of it, we can read Mencius. in 1A:7, as simply trying 
to explain to the king the defeating condition that prevents him from 
acting to relieve his people's suffering. From the episode of the ox, it is 
clear that the king understands the meaning of suffering. Having 
identified what he saw in the ox as suffering, there being no defeating 
condition, he felt compassion for the ox, and again there being no 
defeating condition, he was moved to save the ox and took action. We 
know that he identified what he saw as suffering and what he felt as 
compassion because he explicitly compared what he saw and felt with 
what he would feel if he had seen an innocent man being led to the place 
of death. One puzzle that this reading solves is why he ordered a sheep to 
be sacrificed in the place of the ox. Did he not think the sheep would 
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suffer just as much, or did he ha^ e no compassion for it? On Nivision's 
reading, Mencius tries to get the king to be consistent between the ox and 
his people, but that leaves the king inconsistent between the ox and the 
sheep. But we can now say that bet\veen the recognition of the sheep's 
fate and the compassion for it, there stand some defeating conditions. One 
of them is the fact that the sacrificial ceremony could not be abandoned: 
''The king said. How can [the consecration of the bell with blood] be 
omitted? Change it for a sheep" (paragraph 4). Another explicitly 
identified by Mencius for the king is the fact that the king "saw the ox 
and had not seen the sheep" (paragraph 8). 

On my reading, the king's problem is, for Mencius, that he does 
not know what defeating condition stands between his recognition of the 
suffering of his people and the motivation to take appropriate actions to 
alleviate it. He knows what suffering means and by the relationship of 
logical dependency, he expects to feel compassion and to be doing 
something about his people's suffering. Since he does not feel the 
compassion, he has doubt about his heart-mind, asking Mencius whether 
he has what it takes to be benevolent to his people. Mencius assures him 
that there is nothing wrong with his heart-mind, citing the incident of the 
ox. Also, given that compassion psycho-semantically depends on action, 
the king fears that his inaction might indicate his inability to feel 
compassion. On this, Mencius assures the king that his inaction is merely 
a case of "not doing a thing" rather than "not being able to do it." The 
effect on the king is immediate: once the king understands what defeats 
his feeling of compassion, on which his understanding of the suffering of 
his people psycho-semantically depends, he begins to feel what he had 
expected: "When you. Master, spoke those words, the movements of 
compassion began to work in my mind" (paragraph 9). 

Why was the compassion not there before the "Master spoke 
those words" ? Why does the king's understanding of suffering not lead to 
the feeling of compassion, which in turn would lead to action? This is a 
puzzle for the king precisely because the king implicitly understands what 
is expected to follow from what he knows about his people, by the 
relationship of logical dependency. The fact that Mencius understands the 
king's puzzlement indicates that Mencius has in mind something like the 
relationship of logical dependency between the recognition of suffering 
and the feeling of compassion and behveen the latter an the action to 
alleviate suffering. For, if the relationship were one of logical necessity as 
internalists insist then the king's lack of compassion and his inaction 
would be an utter mystery, and if the relationship were one of mere 
contingency as the externalists insist then there would be no reason for 
the king to be puzzled. The only thing that would make sense of the 
king's puzzlement is to take the relationship to be one of logical 
dependency, which is defeasible. This leads naturally to reading what 
Mencius says to the king as pointing out to the king a defeating condition, 
namely the king's preoccupation with territorial conquests (paragraphs 
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14-16), Mencius' strategy then, is to identify for the king the defeating 
condition so that he can reconnect his cognition of suffering with his 
feelings and the appropriate action. This of course will not be sufficient to 
get the king to act: the defeating condition has to be removed. The next 
part of Mencius' strategy is to show the king that the condition thought to 
defeat the king's action to help his people really does not do so at all. 
Mencius then tries to convince the king that his desire to secure his 
kingdom would in fact be met if he were to act on his compassion for his 
people (paragraphs 17-18). Instead of defeating the appropriate action, on 
which the king's compassion and his cognition of suffering logically 
depend, his territorial desire calls for it. Once the king has understood this, 
all that remains for Mencius to do is to spell out for the king what has to 
be done in order to enrich his people (paragraphs 19-24). 

In his response to lhara, Wong claims that Ihara's reading of 
1A:7 "does nothing to make sense of the plant metaphor" that Mencius 
employs to explain the process of moral development. (Wong 1991: 57) 
Wong is certainly right in claiming that Mencius places a great deal of 
stress on moral development, and that any explication of Mencius' theory 
of moral motivation has to give the idea of moral development a large 
role in the theory. However, it is not entirely clear how Wong's 
"distinction between the iimate beginnings of compassion and a fully 
developed compassion with the cognitive dimension that enables reliable 
helping helps to spell out the seed-and-stalk metaphor," or how it 
"illuminate(s) the way that the seed of compassion can contain the 
contours of its full development, and yet need cultivation." (Ibid.) On my 
reading, Mencius" idea of moral development can be cashed out explicitly 
in terms of the psycho-semantic process of learning moral concepts such 
as pain and suffering, of learning to recognize moral feelings such as 
compassion and pity, and of learning to connect concepts with affects and 
dispositions to act. As pointed out above, I see this process as the 
thickening, through education, of cognition and affection, from the bare 
seeing of certain images to seeing them as depicting, for example, hunger 
and homeless, to seeing suffering, to seeing that it is bad, to seeing that 
one ought to do something about it; and from certain primiti^ e affective 
stirrings to, for example, feelings of sympathy, to feelings of compassion 
or benevolence, to desires to help. In the Mencian framework, the main 
ingredient that thickens cognition, the mind, is the affective movement, 
the heart, and the main ingredient that thickens affection, the heart, is the 
cognitive input, the mind. Thus, what mainly thickens the seeing of 
hunger and homeless to the seeing of suffering is the heart-felt tendency 
to help the hungr\' and the homeless, and what mainly thickens the 
heart-felt tendency to help to the feeling of compassion is the cognition 
that hunger and homeless are bad for those who have to endure them. The 
ultimate aim of moral development is the development of the heart-mind, 
xin, that sees and feels in harmony. 
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If I am right, what King Xuan has learnt from Mencius is not a 
lesson in how to be logically consistent, as Nivison suggests, nor in how 
to let the "motive force'" of the primitive stirrings to do its work in 
practical reasoning, as Wong claims, nor in how to be imaginative, as 
Ihara believes. What the king has learnt from Mencius is the true nature 
of the heart-mind, and how a developed heart-mind can be out of balance 
and fail to see through the conditions that defeat the movement from one 
state of the heart-mind to the next, on which the former 
psycho-semantically depends, or from the normative reason to what it 
logically depends, the motivating condition, in the contemporary 
language of moral motivation. 
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Chapter V 



Xunzi and the Essentialist Mode of 
Thinking about Human Nature 

Kim-chong Chong 

INTRODUCTION 

In his essay "Philosophy of Human Nature," Antonio Cua argues 
that the term "bad" in Xunzi "s statement that "Human nature is bad" is to 
be taken in a consequential sense. This goes against a common tendency 
to read the Xunzi in what I refer to as the essentialist mode of thinking. In 
this paper, I show how it is that the consequential reading of "bad" and 
other features that Professor Cua describes offer a significant 
imderstanding of Xunzi's position as a non-essentialist one. 

THE ESSENTIALIST MODE OF THINKING 

Historically, Xunzi's statement that "Human nature is bad (ren 
zhi Xing eA^'ttS)" has been regarded as the opposite of Mencius's 
view that "(Human) nature is good {xing 5/za«'|4#)."' It is Mencius's 
considered position that human nature is inherently good. Thus, given 
Xunzi's opposition to Mencius, it has seemed natural to take him to mean 
that human nature is inherently bad. However, it is wrong to think that if 
Xunzi denies an inherent goodness, he must therefore be committed to the 
belief in an inherent badness. The mode in which Mencius thinks of 
nature or xing^ remains deeply entrenched if one takes this to be 
Xunzi's considered view. In his criticism of Mencius, however, Xunzi 
targets not only the idea that xing is good. He also attempts to undermine 
what I shall refer to as the "essentialist" mode of thinking about xing. 

It is important to spell out what this essentialist mode of thinking 
is and what Ximzi's position is in relation to it. In this regard, the term 



' For the statement by Xunzi, see .Tohn Knoblock, Xunzi: A Translation 
and Study of tiae Complete Works (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1994), 
Volume 3, Book 23, "Man's Nature is Evil." Li Disheng, Xunzi Jishi 'U^ft 
(Taibei: Xuesheng Shuju, \994), Xing E Pian. The statement is repeated 
several times throughout Book 23. For the statement of Mencius's position, 
see the passage 6A:6 in the bilingual edition of D.C. Lau, Mencius (Hong 
Kong: The Chinese University Press, 1984). I shall follow Knoblock's 
passage numberings in the references to the Xunzi and Lau's passage 
numberings in references to the Mencius. 
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qing'\n plays a pivotal role. With reference to Mencius's use of the term 
qing in response to a question about what he means by man's xing being 
good, A.C. Graham has given the following definition: "The qing of X is 
what makes it a genuine X. what every X has and without which would 
not be an X."" We may break this down as follows. Take an entity called 
"X" (in this instance, "man" ). There is some essential ("genuine" ) 
characteristic of X that makes it what it is. This characteristic is 
"essential" in the sense that each and every member of the class "X" 
necessarily possesses it. An entity that lacks this characteristic is not "X". 
According to Graham, in the Mencius and the pre-Qin philosophical texts 
in general, the term qing refers to this essential characteristic in the way 
just defined. '' 

Let us see how this essentialist mode of thinking about human 
nature applies to Mencius by referring to part of Xunzi's analysis of his 
view that human nature is good. According to Xunzi, underlying this view 
is a tendency to think of human nature as an original unadorned state with 
a beneficial resource, in the way that eyesight belongs to the eyes {Xunzi 
23. Id). The eyes and eyesight are inseparably linked such that without the 
former, there would not be the latter. In other words, the eyes are essential 
to the ability to see. Similarly, for Mencius, the resource of goodness is 
inseparably linked to each and every person at birth. The possession of 
this resource is inseparable from and therefore essential to what a man is. 

This is indeed the way Mencius characterizes ren A or "man". 
After the example of the child about to fall into a well (Mencius 2A:6) he 
enumerates each of the four sprouts of the heart-mind (compassion, 
shame, courtesy and modesty, right and wrong) and says that whoever is 
devoid of any of them is not a man (J'ei ren ye IhAiii). Thus, for Mencius, 
the possession of each of the four sprouts is the distinguishing feature of 
each man qua man. As he says in 4B:19. "Slight is the difference between 
man and the brutes. The common man loses this distinguishing feature, 
while the gentleman retains it." We need not go into the sense in which 
some people are said to "lose" this distinguishing feature, and certainly 
there is a philosophical difficultj^ here for Mencius. But consistent with 



' A. C. Graham, "The Background of the Mencian Theory of Human 
Nature," in Studies in Chinese Philosophy & Philosophical Literature 
(Singapore: The Institute of East Asian Philosophies, 1986), p. 33. I have 
substituted qing for ch 'ing. 

^ Graham, "The Background. .." Ibid. pp. 59-66, "Appendix: The 
Meanmg of Ch'ing." In an examination of the various uses of qing in the 
Pre-Qin texts, Kwong-loi Shun says: "I am inclined to agree with A.C. 
Graham's interpretation of ch 'ing in terms of what a thing is genuinely like." 
However, he cautions against Graham's translation of the term as "essence" 
because of its Aristotelian associations. See Shun, Mencius and Early 
Chinese Thought (Stanford University Press, 1997), pp. 184-185. 
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this way of regarding the distinguishing feature of man. Mencius would 
say of someone who fails to express any sign of the sprouts of goodness 
that he is not a ren or man. 

We have described what I have referred to as the essentialist 
mode of thinking about human nature and how Mencius's view of human 
nature belongs to this mode. The question to be considered is: Does 
Xunzi think of human nature in this mode? Elsewhere, I have argued that 
Xunzi's view of xing amounts to the second of the four positions 
mentioned by Mencius's disciple Gongduzi, that it has the capacity to 
become good or to become bad {ke yi wei 5/?o« oJ'Lil,^#, ke yi wei bu 
i'/za/i nj LU^^#).'* A.C. Graham has associated this position with a 
pre-Mencian figure named Shih Shih who is said to have thought that 
"there is both good and bad in man"s nature. If we pick out what is good 
in man"s nature and by nourishing develop it. the good grows; if we 
nourish and develop the bad in our nature the bad grows." According to 
Graham, this is "clearly a justification" of the second position mentioned 
by Gongduzi. If this means that both goodness and badness are inherent 
in the nature of each and every person qua man, then this amounts to the 
essentialist mode of thinking about human nature. 

ANTONIO CUA AND THREE FEATURES OF THE XUNZI 

Ignoring the question of whether it would be coherent to talk of a 
person's nature being both inherently good and bad at the same time, I 
think that it would be a mistake to attribute this mode of thinking to 
Xunzi. In what follows, I shall refer to some features of Xunzi's position 
on human nature that would not fit the essentialist mode. These features 
have been clearly described by Antonio Cua in his essay, "Philosophy of 
Human Nature."^ In the beginning of this essay, Cua says that the 
concept of human nature is a "fluid" notion. He is not merely reminding 
us of the evident fact that there are various accounts of human nature. 



In the chapter "Situating Xunzi" in my book. Early Confucian Ethics 
(Chicago: Open Court, forthcoming). See also my paper (in Chinese), "Xunzi 
and the Four Views on Human Nature," NCCU Philosophical Journal 11 
(December 2003): 185-210. The four positions mentioned by Gongduzi in 
Mencius 6A:6 are that (1) xing is neither good nor not-good, (2) xing has the 
capacity to become good or to become bad, (3) there are xing that are good, 
and there are xing that are bad, and (4) xing is good. Position (2) has to be 
clearly distinguished from (3). The latter states that some people are by 
nature good, and some by nature bad. The former states that people have the 
capacity to become good, and the capacity to become bad. 
^ Graham, "The Background... " Ibid. p.21. 

^ Antonio S. Cua, "Philosophy of Human Nature," in Human Nature, 
Ritual, and History — Studies in Xunzi and Chinese Philosophy (Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2005), pp. 3-38. 
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Instead, he holds that any particular account of human nature reflects a 
certain moral vision, ideal or norm. This is demonstrated in his analysis of 
Xunzi's thesis that "human nature is bad." What Xunzi means, according 
to Cua, is that there is a motivational structure of desires and feelings that 
would tend toward strife and disorder if left unrestrained. This is a 
"quasi-empirical" claim, and it is validated by the implied moral point of 
view that strife and disorder are undesirable. In other words, it is the 
consequences of such a situation that would be bad. For Xunzi, there is 
nothing intrinsically bad about desires and feelings. As Cua says, ""To 
characterize man's nature as "bad" is, in effect, a shorthand way of 
asserting the nature of these consequences."^ 

To those familiar with discussions on human nature among the 
pre-Qin philosophers, the word "fluid" might bring to mind the analogy 
that Gaozi uses in his description of human nature. According to Gaozi 
(Mencius 6A:2), nature or xing does not distinguish between good^ad in 
the way that water does not distinguish betAveen east/west. The 
implication is that nature is morally neutral and conceptions of nature as 
good or bad are imposed by individuals or communities. Cua does not 
refer to Gaozi here but to a similar analog^' of Xunzi's between the 
acquisition of ritual principles and the molding of clay: "In a way, man's 
nature, understood in terms of his basic motivational structure, is not bad 
in itself, but it is bad in the way he tends to actualize this basic nature, and 
this from the moral point of view. Xunzi. throughout, is insistent on man 
as a raw material for moral transformation. Man is, like a piece of clay to 
be molded into a proper shape, to be transformed by //-morality."^ 

Hence, according to Cua, these are the three main features of 
Xunzi's account of human nature: (I) His statement that "Man's xing is 
bad" refers to the consequences of indulging its moti\ ational structure of 
desires and feelings: (2) There is nothing inherently bad about man's xing 
— it is morally neutral; and (3) Man's xing consists of a basic "raw 
material" that can be shaped or transformed. In the rest of this paper, I 



^ Ibid. p.8. 

^ Even if Xunzi does refer to a state of nature, this could, as Cua notes, 
be a thought experiment about the consequences of the absence of ritual 
principles and other social norms. On p. 28 of his essay Cua refers to a 
passage in 23.3a where what Xunzi says is "reminiscent" of Hobbes's 
account of the state of nature: "Now, let us try to imagine a situation where 
we do away with the authority of lords and superiors, do without the 
transforming influence of ritual and morality ... In such a situation the strong 
would inflict hann on the weak and rob them... the perversity and 
rebelliousness of the whole world would quickly ensure their mutual 
destruction. If we consider the implications of these facts, it is plain that 
human nature is evil and that any good in humans is acquired by conscious 
exertion." (Knoblock's translation) 
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shall do the following. First. I shall build upon the first t\vo features that 
Cua describes through a reading of relevant passages in ihsXimzi. Second, 
I shall discuss the third feature — the so-called "raw material" of nature 
and its transformation. This would involve a discussion of the relation 
between qing and xing in the text and how transformation is possible, thus 
leading to a fuller description of Xunzi's non-essentialist position. 

In the course of discussing the three features mentioned above, 
certain questions will ine\ itably arise. For instance, if we argue that for 
Xunzi nature is bad only in a consequential sense, how do we account for 
the fact that Xunzi constantly talks about the need for transforming one's 
nature ~ does not the need for transformation assume that man's nature is 
essentially bad in the first place? Furthermore, what is this "raw material" 
that man is said to possess, even if for the sake of argument, it is granted 
that it is not inherently bad in the first place? Surely, this "raw material'" 
must refer to the contents of one's nature qua man and this would mean 
that it is essentially possessed by man ~ how then can there be any 
reading of human nature in a non-essentialist mode? These questions 
indicate that the essentialist mode of thought is not easy to shake off and 
will tend to crop up throughout the discussion. Thus, discussing the 
features of Xunzi's position would at the same time involve unveiling 
essentialist assumptions. The response to the questions posed will 
ultimately help us to develop what I think is a proper account of Xunzi's 
position and to understand how there can be a non-essentialist conception 
of human nature. 

THE MEANING OF ''XING IS BAD" 

Passage 23.1a of the Xing E Pian of theXunzi begins: 

The Xing of man is bad (e). His (expressions of) 
goodness is (the result of) constitutive activity (wei i^). 
The xing of man is such that he is born with a liking of 
benefit. (Should this be allowed to be) indulged in {shun 
shi )i|S^), strife will arise and ritualistic deference (ci 
rang itIS) will be lost. (My translation) 

It might be held that strictly speaking, since the context of 
discussion is xing and what man is born with, Xunzi is not entitled to 
speak of the rules and behavior of ritualistic deference being "lost" if xing 
is indulged in. But this assumes that in this passage he has in mind a state 
of nature where ritualistic rules are non-existent. For in such a state of 
nature, rules of ritual cannot be "lost" since they are non-existent. 
However, Xunzi mentions the loss of the rules of ritual as a conjecture 
about the consequences ~ what would happen if people do not conduct 
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themselves on the basis of ritual and instead allow their natural 
dispositions to have free rein?' 

The above passage continues: 

(Man is) bom with (the tendencies toward feelings of) 
envy and hate. (Should this be allowed to be) indulged in, 
violence and crime will arise and loyalty and 
trustworthiness will be lost. (Man is) born with the 
desires (yu §^) of the ears and the eyes, having a liking 
for sounds and colors. (Should this be allowed to be) 
indulged in, dissoluteness and disorder will thus arise 
while ritual principles and cultural form will be lost. 
(My translation) 

Although this is similar to the initial section quoted above, it 
adds the tendencies toward feelings of envy and hate and the sensory 
desires to the desire for benefit as what man is bom possessing. Again, 
the stress is on what would happen should the desires and feelings be 
given free rein ~ there would be disorder and the loss of ritual principles 
and "cultural form" {wen li JCM) that constitute the social order. Xunzi 
says next: 

Thus (wantonly) following man's xing and indulging 
man's qing will inevitably result in strife which amounts 
to transgression of social divisions {fen j}) and disorder, 
ultimately ending up in (a situation of) tyrannical 
violence. (My translation) 

We shall be discussing in detail the relation between the terms 
xing and qing later. But note the separate mention of xing and qing in this 
section of the passage. This indicates that they are not used 
interchangeably here. Having mentioned the wanton following of xing, 
there seems no reason for Xunzi to repeat himself by mentioning the 
indulgence of qing if it is interchangeable with xing. And Xunzi does not 
seem to be using qing in the sense of what is "genuine" here either. It is 
therefore probable that qing refers to the feelings or emotions (of envy 
and hate) that Xunzi had mentioned earlier.'" Xunzi is saying that if 



' Cua translates xing as "nature" and qing as "feelings". See Cua, 
"Philosophy of Human Nature," p. 7. Knoblock has "inbom nature" for xing 
and "natural inclinations" for qing in this passage. I follow Cua's use of 
"feelings" for qing. But both confirm that xing and qing are two separate 
items here. 

On p. 31 of his essay Cua notes that "Xunzi thus may be regarded as 
proposmg a remedy for the human predicament beset by man's basic nature." 
He adds the interesting remark that "Xunzi could agree with Hume 'that if 
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people are allowed to give free rein to their sensor}' desires (xing) and 
dispositional feelings {qing) this would result in the consequences 
mentioned. The passage 23.1a concludes: 

Therefore there must be the transformation {hua iY.) 
brought about by teachers/laws and the way of ritual 
principles before there can be deference, conformit>' to 
cultural form and ultimately orderly governance. From 
this perspective it is clear that man's xing is bad and (the 
expressions of) goodness is (the result of) constitutive 
activity (wei). (My translation) 

Xunzi is careful to say that it is "from this perspective" that xing 
is bad. What is this perspective? This must refer to what he has repeatedly 
stressed throughout the passage, namely, that the indulgence of the desire 
for benefit, the sensory desires and the disposition to feel emy and hate 
will result in disorder and the loss of cultural form and ritual principles. 
An important corollary is that the structures of cultural form and ritual 
principles are not inborn. Instead, they have been constituted to rein in the 
desires and feelings ~ both to control/regulate and to transform them so 
as to ensure social order. At the same time, as Xunzi says elsewhere, the 
human predicament is such that resources are scarce, and 
comprehensively speaking there may not be enough to satisfy the desires 
of everyone. Thus, the social divisions instituted by ritual principles are 
necessary to allocate the resources according to different familial and 
social rankings and other criteria {Xunzi 10.1, 19.1a).'' 

The above confirms Cua"s analysis ~ Xunzi's statement "nature 
is bad'" in 23.1a stresses the consequences of allowing the indulgence of 
man's nature, "badness" being regarded from the viewpoint of the moral 
idealistic norm of social order. 

MORAL NEUTRALITY OF XING 

In passage 23.1b an analogy is made with the process of 
straightening a piece of wood. Xunzi says that man's xing is bad and can 
be "straightened" ijiao s/z/^t^f) or made upright (zhengJE) through a 
process involving teachers/laws and ritual principles. Following the above 
analysis of 23.1a, we may say that the same consequential sense of "bad" 



men were supplied with everything in the same abundance, or if every one 
had the same affection and tender regard for everyone as for himself; justice 
and injustice would be equally unknown among mankind. "' 

In 8.7 there is also a reference to jiao shi or to correct one's qingxing. 
The qingxing is often referred to as somethmg that people indulge {zong 
for instance, 6.2) and that people need to restrain (ren for instance, 6.3). 
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applies here too. That is, xing needs to be "straightened'" to prevent social 
disorder and it is from this perspective that xing is bad. 

But we should consider an alternative reading. There is a case for 
saying that if xing needs to be "straightened" it must be inherently 
undesirable. Given that Xunzi repeatedly mentions the need for xing to be 
transformed, isn't this a pessimistic view of xing and does not this imply 
that it is inherently bad after all? At the end of 23.1b. Xunzi distinguishes 
between the gentleman (junzi /U /) and the petty person (xiaoren 4^ A). 
The assumption is that both share the same xing or qingxing tstt- 
However, the former has undergone the transformation brought about by 
teachers/laws and the accumulation of cultural form and ritual principles. 
The latter has wantonly expressed his qingxing. acting indiscriminately 
and violating ritual principles. Xunzi again concludes: "From this 
perspective, it is clear that man's xing is bad, and his (expressions of) 
goodness is the resuh of constitutive activity." 

Suppose we take this last statement to mean that xing is 
inherently bad. This would mean that the gentleman has. somehow, 
managed to break away from this xing. But there is a diflficultj here: how 
is it possible to do so. given the assumption of inherent badness? Xunzi 
shows he is aware of the problem when he postulates the objection in 
23.2a that "If man's xing is bad then how are ritual principles 
established?" This question assumes that xing is inherently bad such that 
it would be impossible for ritual principles to be established. It also 
presupposes that ritual principles can be established only because man 
possesses an inborn goodness in the first place. We have seen how Xunzi 
questions this presupposition in 23. Id by relating the "so-called goodness 
of xing (suo M>ei xing shan zhe 0r Rit$.##)" to a tendency to think of it 
as an organic resource inseparable from birth just as eyesight is 
inseparable from the eyes. This comparison throws doubt on the existence 
of such an organic resource and Xunzi dismisses the idea by saying that 
the moment one is born, one would have moved away from any supposed 
unadorned state in which such a resource is said to abide. The assumption 
of an inherent badness and the alleged impossibility of establishing ritual 
principles are countered by an analog>' between a sage's establishing 
ritual principles and a potter's molding a clay vessel/ in 23.2a and 23.4a. 
We would not assume that the vessel/dish is part of the potter's xing. 
Similarly, we should not assume that ritual principles inhere in the sage's 
xing. In other words, there is a structure to ritual principles that cannot 
(logically speaking) be said to belong to man's xing. If goodness is 
something that is constitutively structured, then people must have the 
capacities that would allow for this (and it does not follow either that 
these must be inborn moral capacities). 



^' See my full discussion of this in "Xunzi's Systematic Critique of 
Mencius," Philosophy East and West 53:2 (2003): 215-233, and in Early 
Confucian Ethics. 
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We therefore learn that for Xunzi, xing is neither inherently good 
nor bad. For him, xing is a biological concept consisting of certain desires 
and feelings. However, for the same reason that there is nothing 
inherently (morally) good about these desires and feelings, there is also 
nothing inherently (morally) bad about them either. Xunzi argues that (the 
goodness of) ritual principle has a certain constitutive structure that needs 
to be worked upon, and it would be fallacious to assume that such a 
structure is inborn. As he says later in the Xing E Pian (Xunzi 23.5b), 
everyone has the capacity to become a sage, although for various reasons, 
not everyone translates this into the ability to do so.'"* If goodness is a 
constitutive structure, then badness must be the undesirable consequences 
of failing to establish/maintain such a structure. 

XING, QINGX^It THE POSSIBILITY OF TRANSFORMATION 

We have so far confrrmed the first two features of Xunzi's view 
on human nature that Cua has mentioned; (1) "Man's xing is bad"' refers 
to the consequences of indulging its motivational structure of desires and 
feelings. (2) There is nothing inherently bad about man's xing — it is 
morally neutral. We shall now proceed to discuss the third feature: (3) 
Man's xing consists of a basic "raw material" that can be shaped or 
transformed. The following questions have to be answered. What is this 
"raw material?" In other words, what are the contents of xing, and in what 
sense can they be said to be transformed? Here, there is a tendency to 
think that if the contents of xing are essential to man. there must be a 
prima facie incoherence to the idea of transforming man"s nature. In order 
to answer these questions we shall have to clarify the terms qing, xing and 
the relation between them. 

Xunzi often uses qing instead of xing when talking of the nature 
of man. There is also the binomial qingxing. In the above discussion of 
23.1a. I maintained that xing and qing are not used interchangeably when 
Xunzi says: "Thus (wantonly) following man's xing and indulging man's 
qing will inevitably result in strife..." Following the mention of the desire 
for benefit and the sensor>' desires on the one hand, and the disposition to 



In 4.9 Xunzi says: "All men possess [something in common]: when 
hungry, they desire food; when cold, they desire to be warm; when exhausted 
from toil, they desire to rest; and they all desire benefit and hate harm. Such 
is [what man is bom] possessing. They do not have to await development 
before they become so. It is the same in the case of a Yu and in that of a .Tie." 
Though the term is not mentioned we know that Xunzi is referring to xing 
because he says that all persons have something in common — the sensory 
and appetitive desires, and the desire for benefit and aversion to harm. He 
adds that these are what they are bom possessing instead of something that 
awaits development. This is the way Xunzi defines xing elsewhere when he 
contrasts it with wei or what I have translated as "constitutive activity". 
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feel en\y and hate on the other, I suggested that it is best to think of qing 
in this passage as referring to the feelings/emotions. Based upon this, the 
binomial qingxing can sometimes be regarded as a more inclusive 
reference to "emotional and sensory nature." However, qingxing seems 
also to be interchangeable with xing. In the first sentence of 23. le, for 
instance, after referring to the contents of xing as the desires (yu) for: food 
(when hungry), warmth (when feeling cold), and rest (when feeling tired), 
Xunzi says: "These are man's qingxing." But it does not matter very 
much whether we take xing or qingxing as interchangeable or not so long 
as we bear in mind that their contents include both the sensory desires and 
certain dispositional feelings/emotions.'"* 

However, unlike Knoblock, I would hesitate to translate xing as 
"essential nature" or qingxing as "essential qualities inherent in his 
nature".'^ These translations are fme if we remember all that Xunzi has 



'''in a personal correspondence, Antonio Cua has noted that 
Knoblock's translation of qing as "essential nature" is "misleading". He 
refers to Li Disheng p. 46 (Knoblock 3.8). Cua would himself translate the 
expression found here ren zhi qing not as "the essential nature of humans" 
but as "the way humans are" and qualified by "as we know from observing 
human behavior" or "normal behavior" or for short, "human condition ren zhi 
chang qing X.'Z.'^'ln"- In 3.8, we have "that one who has just washed his 
body will shake out his robes and that one who has just washed his hair will 
dust off his cap is because of the essential nature {qing) of humans." Li 
Disheng and Jiang et.al. regard qing here as ren zhi chang qing or "the 
common characteristic (behavior) of man." In 3.10, we have "Thus, the 
gentleman need not leave his own house, yet the essential nature (qing) of all 
that is within the seas is established and accumulated there." Li translates 
qing here as qing xing tn Jl^ or "the circumstances" and Jiang et al. translates 
it as shi qing^'\n or "affairs". For an earlier occurrence of qing in 3.10, 
Jiang et al. has qing Imang '\nfji or "situation". See Li Disheng, Xunzi Jishi 
(Taibei: Xuesheng Shuju, 1994), p. 47 note 3 and p.51, note 9. Jiang Nanhua, 
Luo Shuqing and Yang Han qing, eds., Xunzi Quanyi ^i'^tl (Guizhou 
Renmin Chubanshe, 1995), p. 40 and p. 43. Because of the limited purpose of 
this essay, I have not discussed other aspects of the term qing. For a full 
discussion see Chen Zhaoying, Rujia Meixue yu Jingdian Ouamhi (Taibei: 
Taiwan Daxue Chuban Zhongxin, 2005), chapter 3. Chen traces the 
development of the temi from Confucius to Mencius and Xunzi. 

In 8.11, Xunzi says: "It is by fixing the mind on the goal, devising 
ways and means to realize it, and effectuating it through the habituation of 
custom that the inborn nature is transformed Quia xing it '14). By unifying all 
these diverse elements and permitting no duality of goals in the mind, 
accumulated effort is perfected. The habituation of custom modifies the 
direction of will and, if contmued for a long time, will alter its very substance 
(yi zhi f^M) " We note from this that for Xunzi xing is something that can be 
hua or transfomied, and the last statement states that the "substance" can be 
altered. But just as one should be careful about treating xing as "essential 
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in mind when talking about xing or qingxing is that the desires and 
dispositional feelings are what we are born with, and that these are 
morally neutral. But the terms "essential" and "inherent" tend to 
contribute to the idea that there is something deeply unchangeable and 
static about xing or qingxing and generally speaking this is not the case 
for Xunzi. This is especially clear when Xunzi refers to qing instead of 
xing. Thus while xing and qingxing may be interchangeable, we would 
need to be more cautious about the relation between qing and xing. 

Consider the concluding section of passage 4.10 where qing is 
referred to, but not xing. Before this section, Xunzi first refers to man's 
being bom petty, loving benefit and being concerned with satisfying 
appetitive desires ~ more or less the standard contents of xing. Next, he 
says that once they have gone beyond the barest necessities, people will 
not be content with anything less than what they have learned to savor. 
Xunzi is not merely alluding to the fact that people desire or want luxury 
and wealth, but also to their capacity for refinement. Luxury' and wealth 
are only possible through refinement. But significantly, this refinement at 
the same time reflects the encompassing categories of ritual principles 
{ren yi zhi tongiZ^^t.Wi).^'' Referring to these, he asks: "Are they not 
the means by which we live together in societies, by w hich we protect and 
nurture each other, by which we hedge in our faults and refine each other, 
and by which together we become tranquil and secure?'" Thus, people 
who behave like the tyrannical Jie and Robber Zhi are said to be louM or 
uncultivated, and it is the task of the humane person to transform them. 
Xunzi concludes: 

But when [the wise and benevolent kings] Tang and Wu 
lived, the world followed them and order prevailed, and 
when [the cruel and tyrannical kings] Jie and Zhou Xin 
lived, the world followed them and was chaotic. How 
could this be if such were contrary to the [qing of man] 
(ren zhi qing A^t^) because certainly it is as possible 



nature", I thmk the term "substance" as a translation for zhi might be too 
strong since it implies something unchangeable. Perhaps "qualities" may be 
better. 

I argue that ren yi and h yi ^* ji are equivalent as "ritual 

principles" in Early Confucian Ethics. "Encompassing categories" follows Li 
Disheng's explanation of ren yi zhi tong as h yi zhi tong lei jM^^LUtW.. See 
Li, p. 67, note 17. I thank Antonio Cua for this reference to Li. 

" This seems to tally with what Kwong-loi Shun says in his discussion 
of qing in the pre-Qin texts, that "sometimes the [qing] of X's can be features 
that obtain of X's as a class but not of each member of the class, as when the 
difference in the abilities of the common people is described as the [qing] of 
the common people.'" See Shun, Mencius and Early Chinese Thought, p. 185. 
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for a man to be like the one as like the other? 
(Knoblock's translation, except for the bracketed words) 

This question can be paraphrased thus: "How is it possible for 
benevolent or tyrannical kings to influence people into being good or bad, 
if this were contrary to the qing of man?" Given what was said earlier, the 
term qing does not refer just to the contents of xing (pettiness, lo^ e of 
benefit and basic sensory /appetitive desires) but also to other /acta about 
man such as the capacit>' for refinement which is at the same time 
intimately linked to the capacity for transformation according to ritual 
principles. The qing of man is such that it is equally possible for anyone 
to become good (cultivated) or to become bad (uncultivated). Given the 
possibility of going either way, qmg in this sense cannot be said to refer 
to some essential quality that is static and unchangeable. Consider also 
the next passage, 4.11: 

It is the [qing of man] that for food he desires the meat 
of pastured and grain-fed animals, that he desires 
clothing decorated with patterns and brocades, that to 
travel he wants a horse and carriage, and even that he 
wants wealth in the form of surplus money and hoards of 
pro\isions so that even in lean periods stretching over 
years, he will not know insufficiency. Such is the [qmg 
of man]. (Knoblock's translation except for the 
bracketed words) 

In mentioning the qing of man. Xunzi refers to the desire for 
food, clothing and so on, and these seem to be the same as the sensory 
and appetitive desires of xing. However, this is not the case. Notice that 
the items mentioned are refinements that Xunzi has associated with the 
establishment of ritual principles. In addition, Xunzi mentions the desire 
for surplus not as motivated by greed but prudence. The remainder of the 
passage following makes it clear that prudence is not a universal trait 
because there are extravagant individuals who fail to think long term and 
impoverish themselves as a result. 



In some places (4.12, 11.4, 11 .7b) Xunzi talks about qing m tenns of 
what men desire (yu) in common. These go beyond the basic necessities and 
involve a high level of sophistication and refinement that it would be 
necessary to take the proper steps to secure (11.4). The list of desires or 
wants is much broader than what I have listed in the discussion. I would 
prefer to use "wants'" here to distinguish them from the basic biological 
desires. For instance, beside wealth, this could include honor and power 
(4.12). Further items include wanting the existence of regulations and 
standards, governmental ordinances and edicts, punishment for negligent 
officers and rebellious states, for reputation, accomplishment and 
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We can now summarize the relation between xing and qing with 
reference to Xunzi's view of human nature. Xing is a biological concept 
in that it refers to what all men are bom with. That is, it refers to the basic 
sensory and appetitive desires. In conjunction with these desires, Xunzi 
says that man is born with a love of benefit, feelings of envy and hate, 
and is petty. The term qing could, as we have seen, refer to these desires 
and feelings. In this regard, Xunzi might use the more inclusive qingxing. 
However, "the qing of man" also refers to other general facts about 
people: they have wants and capacities that go beyond the basic sensory 
and appetitive desires and feelings. That is, people want surplus items of 
wealth and luxury. These wants imply the need for security, and the 
capacities for prudence, refinement and hence for establishing ritual 
principles. 

The contents of xing are essential only because they are basic to 
biological life and survival. As Xunzi says in another context, without 
these desires we would be dead.^° They are not essential in the sense of 
being what is distinctive about man qua man. This biological "raw 
material" can be transformed because in addition, the qing of man is such 
that people possess the capacity for refinement. However, some people do 
not succeed in refining and cultivating themselves because of a lack of 
teachers and models, or because they do not work hard and cumulatively. 
Nevertheless, there is no inherent or essential badness that would prevent 
them from transforming themselves. 

This is where Xunzi can be easily misunderstood if he is read in 
the essentialist mode. For instance, some writers have claimed that Xunzi 
is inconsistent. He is alleged to have held on the one hand that nature is 
bad or that people have a "lowly character" but on the other hand that 
people are bom with "an innate moral sense (y/^)." But we have seen 



achievements, and so on (11 .7b). The qing of man refers to wants that extend 
all the way to comforts and luxuries enjoyed by the king. However, to have 
all these, regulations are necessary. 

See 22.5a. Xunzi says that "Having desire and having no desire, 
these are different categories — (the difference between) life and death, not 
(the difference between) order and disorder" This is an apparent criticism of 
Song Xing who held that it is the qing of man to have few desires (see 18.10). 

Donald J. Munro, "A Villain in the Xunzi,'" in Philip .T. Ivanhoe, ed., 
Chinese Language, Thought, and Culture: Nivison and His Critics (Chicago: 
Open Court, 1996), p. 198. Munro argues that Xunzi was more concemed 
with the measures to prevent social chaos and his discussions about human 
nature were secondary. In this regard, I thmk that in principle Munro could 
agree with Cua's analysis that "bad" for Xunzi is to be taken in a 
consequential sense. But I would disagree with Munro's remark that Xunzi 
left his theory of human nature in "a mess." On the contrary, I think that 
Xunzi was remarkably consistent in his remarks about human nature. 

I have discussed this (and other meanings oiyi) in more detail in the 
chapter on "Situating Xunzi" in my Early Confucian Ethics. 
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that Xunzi's statement that "nature is bad" is to be taken in a 
consequential and not an inherent sense. Ahhough Xunzi does say that 
people are born with a liking for benefit, pettiness, and feelings of envy 
and hate, there is nothing essential about these such that a person cannot 
be transformed. The belief that Xunzi is being inconsistent must be based 
in part on the tendency to think that the "badness" and the "lowly" 
aspects of character must be deeply essential such that it would be 
inconsistent to say that anyone can be transformed. Therefore, the charge 
of inconsistency would stick only if the essentialist mode of thought is 
granted. 

This charge of inconsistency is abetted by a mistaken reading of 
what Xunzi means by yi in the present context. He does not think of it as 
an "innate moral sense." Instead, for Xunzi, yi refers to an ability that the 
human species has in contrast to other animals ~ to make social 
distinctions and to institute and apply ritual principles that constitute the 
general structure of society and social relations."' I shall say more about 
this species ability shortly. The reading of Xunzi in the essentialist mode 
is also evident in the argument that Ximzi would have great difficulty in 
explaining how it is that the sage-kings could "have created morality 
imless morality were already a part of their nature." 

A NON-ESSENTIALIST DEFINITION OF THE HUMAN 

There may now be an objection that if we take Xunzi's 
considered position to be that xing has the capacity to be good and the 
capacity to be bad, this would be too loose to qualify as a theory about 
human nature. There are at least three elements that any theory of human 
nature must cover. In the account of Xunzi that I have given so far, I seem 
to ha^ e emphasized only two. First, there must be a discussion of the 
biological facts about man. Second, these facts must be universal. Thus, 
although I have referred to the universal contents of xing and qing 
(remembering that certain wants and capacities may not be universally 
realized), a third element needs to be brought into the picture. That is, we 



" David B. Wong, "Xunzi on Moral Motivation," in Philip .T. Ivanhoe, 
ed., Chinese Language, Thought, and Cidtiire: Nivison and His Critics 
(Chicago: Open Court, 1996), p. 206. Here, he is citing David Nivison, "Hsiln 
Tzu and Chuang Tzu," in Chinese Texts and Philosophical Contexts: Essays 
dedicated to Angus C. Graham, ed. Henry Rosemont (La Salle, Illinois: Open 
Court, 1991), pp. 129-42. 

For the three elements in any discussion of human nature, see David 
.1. BuUer, Adapting Minds: Evolutionary Psychology and the Persistent Quest 
for Human Nature (Cambridge, Massachusetts: The MIT Press, 2005), 
pp.421-422. 
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need to consider what it is that constitutes the human. It would be 
insufficient for Xunzi to talk about human nature without any mention of 
what it is to be human. And in fact, when I said that in referring to yi 
Xunzi is not talking about an innate moral sense but to a species ability, I 
have admitted that Xunzi does define what it is to be himian. Thus, it 
could be objected that contrary to what I have said, reference to what 
constitutes the essence of human nature is unavoidable after all. 

My reply is that although Xunzi does define the human, there is 
an important philosophical sense in which this is not an essentialist 
definition. First, note that the definition is given independently of the 
concept x/wg. In the passage 5.4, Xunzi says: 

What is it that makes a man human? I say that it lies in 
his ability to draw boundaries (bianfM). To desire food 
when hungry, to desire wannth when cold, to desire rest 
when tired, and to be fond of what is beneficial and to 
hate what is harmful ~ these characteristics man is bom 
possessing, and he does not have to wait to de\ elop them. 
They are identical in the case of a Yu and in that of a Jie. 
But even so, what makes a man really human lies not 
primarily in his being a [facially hairless] biped, but 
rather in his ability to draw boundaries. (Knoblock"s 
translation)^'^ 

Here, Xunzi denies that the biological contents of xing constitute 
the human even though they are universally shared. Even the ape has 
these sensory and appetitive desires as well the desire for benefit and the 
aversion to harm. Xunzi, like Mencius, goes on to mention a difference 
between human beings and other animals. However, Knoblock's 
translation of ren zhi suo yi M'ei ren zhe he yi ye A^ilf A^f^I Btil 
as "What is it that makes a man human?" hides an important difference. 
Xunzi does not ask. "What makes a man human?"' In other words, he 
does not refer to that which each and every person is alleged to possess 
before he/she qualifies to be human. As we have seen, for Mencius, what 
is distinctive about each person qua man in this regard is the possession 
of the four sprouts. Lacking any of these, someone would not be entitled 
to be called a "man". A more literal translation of Xunzi"s question would 
be "What makes man "man" ? The two occurrences of "man" in this 
question are used in a collective sense, and there is no reference to any 



There is a textual problem here. See the explanation in Knoblock's 
translation of the Xunzi Volume I (1988), p. 297, note 54. Instead of 
Knoblock's "featherless biped" I have "facially hairless" to make sense of the 
similarity between man and ape since I find "featherless biped" rather odd. 
"'^ Cua, "Philosophy of Human Nature," ibid, pp.2 1-22. 
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individual person. In other words, Xunzi is asking what characterizes the 
human species as a whole, as distinct from other animals. 

His answer, in a word, is bian or the ability to "draw boundaries'". 
Xunzi goes on to give two examples of what he means by bian. First, 
there is the qin 11 between father and son. This does not just mean 
"natural affection" (Knoblock's translation) but implies the relation of 
filial piety and the ritual behavior that constitutes, including the duties 
and obligations governing the relationship. Second, although animals 
recognize sexual differences, they lack nan nil zhi bie :^ic^^ij or the 
"distinction between man and woman." In other words, for the species 
human being, the difference between progenitor and offspring and 
between the sexes is not simply biological, but socially constitutive. 
Xunzi also talks of this socially constitutive ability in terms of the concept 
of yi. To repeat, this has been wrongly construed as the possession of an 
innate moral sense. Instead, it is the species abilit\' to make social 
distinctions and to institute and apply ritual principles that constitute the 
general structure of society and social relations. 

In one sense, this could be referred to as an "essential" 
characteristic because it distinguishes man from other animals. However, 
this species ability to make constitutive rules and to structure human 
relations opens up the possibility of there being different social structures, 
even though Xunzi himself emphasizes certain ritualistic forms. In this 
sense therefore, this species ability is not "essentialist". With reference to 
Xunzi 's emphasis on the term M>ei as opposed to xing, it is appropriate to 
call this species ability a "constitutive" ability, or the ability for 
"constitutive activit} ". Although the ability to constitute the general 
structure of society and social relations distinguishes the species man 
from other animals, it logically does not preclude the possibility of there 
being different forms of transformation and different social structures. 

CONCLUSION 

Let us conclude with a question that has disturbed many. In 23.2b, 
Xunzi says that "Man desires to do good because his nature is bad." He 
continues: 

Those with very little think longingly about having 
much, the ugly about being beautiful, those in cramped 
quarters about spacious surroundings, the poor about 
wealth, the base about eminence ~ indeed whatever a 
man lacks within himself he is sure to desire from 
without. Thus, those who are already rich do not wish 
for valuables nor do the eminent wish for high position, 
for indeed whatever a person has within he does not seek 
from without. [From this perspective man desires to do 
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good because] his nature is [bad]. (Knoblock's 
translation except for the bracketed words) 

To almost every reader of the Xunzi this is extremely puzzling if 
not absurd. How can it be said that man desires to do good because his 
nature is bad? Xunzi bases this statement upon a comparison with the fact 
that "Those with very little think longingly about having much, the ugly 
about being beautiful... the poor about wealth...'" and so on. And 
conversely, "those who are already rich do not wish for valuables nor the 
eminent wish for high position..." and so on. In his analysis of this 
passage, Cua has noted that these examples are plausible although not 
imiversally true. Nevetheless, Cua observes that the passage "appears to 
embody a conceptual point about the notion of desire independently of 
whether Xunzi has successfully defended his thesis that man's nature is 
bad."^'' Cua notes that there is a difference between the conceptual point 
about desire, namely, that it implies wanting something that one lacks, 
and the more substantive claim that man's nature is bad. The former does 
not establish the latter. This is right, and luckily. Xunzi's statement that 
"nature is bad" does not rest on this conceptual point alone. 

Nevertheless, the idea that "man desires to do good because his 
nature is bad" is not absurd. It is thought to be so only because in an 
essentialist sense of what human nature is, this would be 
self-contradictory. If a man is bad in the essentialist sense he cannot 
intelligibly be said to desire something that goes against his nature. But if 
we take "bad" in the sense of the unwelcome consequences of indulging 
the desires and feelings {xing) as Cua has suggested, then the idea that (in 
contemplating these consequences) a man would desire to do good is 
intelligible. This is especially so if in addition we reflect upon what (for 
Xunzi) ever}' person has in terms of his or her qing — the want of things 
that go beyond the basic sensory and appetitive desires, the need for 
security, and the capacities for prudence and refinement. These desires, 
wants and capacities provide an intelligible framework for the idea that a 
man desires to do good because his nature is bad. In other words, he 
contemplates that it would be good to maximize his wants and capacities 



"® See Antonio S. Cua, Ethical Argumentation: A Study in Hsiin Tzu's 
Moral Epistemology (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1985), p. 26, 
where Cua explains his use of "rationale" for // M. or what sinologists 
commonly translate as "pattern". Eric Hutton, "Moral Reasoning in Aristotle 
and Xunzi," Journal of Chinese Philosophy 29:3 (2002), has questioned 
Cua's use of "rationale". He says, for instance, that "it positively obscures 
important aspects of Xunzi's thought rather than illuminating them." 
However, I think that there are "important aspects of Xunzi's thought" where 
"rationale" is a most appropriate term to use. See the discussion in note 9 of 
the chapter on "Xunzi's Critique of Mencius," in Early Confucian Thought, 
and the "Appendix" at the end of this chapter. 
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and he realizes that this would fail if he makes no effort and instead 
allows the indulgence of his basic desires and feelings. 

To round up the whole discussion, the following points and 
qualifications should be made. First, if it is agreed that Xunzi's 
considered position on human nature is the second listed by Gongduzi. 
namely, that xing has the capacity to become good or to become bad (and 
there is evidence to affirm this), then Xunzi would entertain the 
possibility that the required transformative structuring might not have 
succeeded. In other words, there is no guarantee that a society must 
succeed in building a "good" structure, and also that particular individuals 
may fail in transforming themselves. This would be consistent with what I 
have referred to as his "non-essentialist" position. 

Second, Xunzi refers to the cumulative efforts of earlier 
sage-kings in establishing ritual principles. It is, however, difficult to 
accept that any particular individual or individuals came up with the ritual 
principles. But consistently with Xunzi's position, we can understand the 
constitutive establishment of ritual principles over time. There is no one 
set of well defined principles that can be drawn up. In the Li Lun Pian and 
in the Yue Lun Pian, we find an examination of different ritual practices. 
Xunzi talks in detail about the principles of division and harmony 
involved, and this includes passages where he describes the aesthecization 
of the feelings and emotions. Clearly, Xunzi is reading backwards. He is 
not saying that these are the actual principles that were first drawn up and 
that gave rise to an ordered society. Instead, starting from the ritual 
principles and the ideals that he valued, he tried to deduce what Cua has 
referred to as their "rationale". 

The third point I would like to raise is not a qualification but 
more a question for further exploration. In addition to the regulative and 
supportive functions of the ritual principles or // M, Cua has also 
memorably referred to its "ennobling function" and he has offered us a 
very good explanation of what this is in his work.'^ Briefly, we can say 
that the rites transform emotions such as joy and sorrow through 
conceptions of what is (considered as) aesthetic and moral. In this regard, 
the raw emotional capacities do not themselves determine what is 
aesthetically appropriate or morally proper. Thus, the emotions too can be 
structured differently and take different forms. But are we just talking of 
restraining and structuring the emotions according to certain forms, or are 
we suggesting that an emotion can be transformed to the extent that it is 
no longer the "same" ? The possibility of "eimobling" the feelings and 



' See for mstance the essay, "The Ethical and the Religious 
Dimensions of Li (Propriety)," in Human Nature, Ritual, and History. See 
also "Basic Concepts of Confucian Ethics," in Cua's Moral Jlsion and 
Tradition — Essays in Chinese Ethics (Washington, DC: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1998). 
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emotions tends to suggest the latter, and an exploration of this question 
should take further what Cua has said about this function of //. 

CHINESE GLOSSARY 
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INTRODUCTION 

Contemporary discussions of Confucian philosophy may tend to 
privilege certain key ethical concepts such as "benevolence" {ren iZ) and 
"filial piety'" (xiao ^■), but in traditional China much of the Confucian 
hermeneutical and philosophical enterprise revolved around the figure of 
the ideal "sage" (shengren MA). Virtues are neither abstract nor 
self-existing: they are seen to cohere and find profound expression in the 
being of the sage. In this context, "sagehood" thus emerges as a critical 
concern in Confucian self-understanding. Can sagehood be attained? Can 
the "average person" (zhongren 4^ A), indeed, become like Confucius, the 
sage par excellence, who embodies the height of virtue? Would it not seem 
more likely that sagehood is determined by a special inborn "nature'" (xing 
'14) that is categorically different from that of the common people? 

In this discussion. I propose to explore the nature of the sage and 
specifically the place of the emotions (qing ts) in it. Does the sage share 
the same nature ~ taking xing in the more restricted sense as referring to 
human nature ~ as ordinary human beings? Despite Mencius' confident and 
rhetorically powerful claim that "the sage and I are the same in kind," ^ 
prior to the rise of Neo-Confucianism probably the majority of Confucian 
scholars would find it difficult to imagine that ordinary individuals could 
match the extraordinary attainment of Confucius. In particular, the average 
person seems to be always trapped in a web of desire and emotions that 
renders ethical progress at best a painfully slow' and uncertain proposition. 
The sage ideal reaches deep in the Confucian imagination, but sagehood 
ironically seems an unreachable goal, unless a person is so "ordained" by 
"heaven," that is to say, endowed with a ""sage nature" that is "tranquil" or 
"still" on account of its "purity" and thus free from the corrupting stirrings 
of desire. It would not be an overstatement that questions and debate on the 
nature of the ideal sage helped shape the course of Confucian philosophy. 

The concept of qing, as is well known, signifies both the emotions 
and the "essence" or "fact" of a thing or state of affairs. Leaving aside the 
relationship bet\veen these two senses of qing for the moment, it is clear 
that qing is understood generally as forming a part of human nature. 
According to the Xunzi, for example, "The likes and dislUvCS, pleasure and 



' Mencius 6A.7; as translated in D. C. Lau, Mencius (Hong Kong: The 
Chinese University Press, 1 984), 23 1 . 
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anger, and sorrow and joy of human nature are what is meant by qing^ 
This suggests that all human beings have likes and dislikes and other 
emotions. If these are seen to be an obstacle to sagehood, one possible 
solution would be to argue that the sage is "without emotions'" (wuqing M 
tn). Though some may find this logically compelling, it is not without 
difficulty, for M'uqing, at least in modern Chinese, implies that someone is 
"heartless"' or "unfeeling."' By definition, the sage epitomizes the highest 
good and brings order and peace. How could he be unmoved by the 
sufferings of the people or be unresponsi\ e to their needs? Is it conceivable 
that the sage has a mind that is unmoved by passion and desire and yet at 
the same time possesses a heart that knows compassion, loathes injustice 
and delights in rightness? "Tt is the constancy of the sage,"' Cheng Hao fM 
li (1032 ~ 1085) once wrote, in reply to a question raised by Zhang Zai 
■jific (1020 ~ 1077), that "he uses his qing to enable the flourishing of 
phenomena, but he is without qing" 0§.XZ'ltL lXMiMMMW\i\iMM).^ 
At first glance, this appears self-contradictory. Doubtless, Cheng Hao was 
trying to resolve the thorny issue of the emotive nature of the sage. 
Nevertheless, the question remains: does the sage have qing or not? Perhaps 
Cheng Hao was exploiting the dual meaning of qing here; but is he saying 
that the sage is totally unlike ordinary human beings? If so, how is the sage 
able to bring about human flourishing? If not, how is he able to rise above 
the apparently inherent partiality and fickleness of the human heart-mind 
(xin >ll^)? 

To pursue these questions. I begin by reconstructing a 
hermeneutical context, focusing especially on the Lunyu and two of the 
Guodian "bamboo texts," in which the divide between the nature of the 
sage and that of the average person comes to the fore. Against that 
background, I will briefly discuss the debate on the qing of the sage in 
Wei- Jin (220 ~ 420) philosophy, before coming back to Cheng Hao's 
influential "Letter on stilling one"s nature" {Dingxing shii). Cheng Hao's 
argument can be shown to be indebted to the earlier Wei- Jin debate. More 
importantly, what I hope to achieve in this exercise is to reconstruct some of 
the questions, assumptions and arguments that underlie the Confucian 
discourse on the sage's xing and qing. 



' Xunzi, chapter 22, "Zhengming" lE^, \nXunzi zhuzi sttoyin ■^T'M^ 
"M^l, the Chinese University of Hong Kong, Institute of Chinese Studies, 
Ancient Chinese Texts Concordance Series (Hong Kong: Commercial Press, 
1996), 107; compare .Tohn Knoblock trans., Xunzi, vol. 3 (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1994), 127. Translations are my own unless stated otherwise. 

^ Cheng Hao, "Letter on stilling one's nature" (Dingxing shii e-), in 
Song Yuan xiie'an 'MtG^'^, jiian 13 (Taipei: Shijie shuju, 1966), 319; of. the 
slightly longer version in Er Cheng ji ^fMft (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
1981), 460. 
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THE SAGE AND THE AVERAGE PERSON 

The Lmyu presents a hermeneutical and philosophical challenge to 
later scholars in its portrayal of human nature and capacity. Although the 
disciple Zigong 7'R intimates that Confucius" view on xing cannot be 
"heard,""^ there are instances in the Liinyii that seem to suggest otherwise 
and would compel reflections on it. Most conspicuously, Confucius seems 
to hold that people are similar by nature and that it is practice that sets them 
apart (LY17.2: tiffiifiiii, Uffiisik). Further, Confucius distinguishes the 
highly intelligent (shangzhi Ji^P) from the most foolish (xiayu TM) 
(LY17.3). This seems to align with the distinction between "those who are 
born with knowledge." whom Confucius ranks as the highest, and "those 
who do not learn even when they are confronted with diflficulties," that is to 
say, even when they have a pressing need to do so. Between these two 
groups are "those who acquire knowledge through learning"" and "those 
who learn when they are confronted with difficulties'" (LY16.9: ^feM^P^ 
#±ik; ^M*P^#?^tii: mm^Z, Xmm: fflM^^, K»T^T 
^). We should also not forget that for Confucius, "One can speak to those 
who are above average about things of the highest order, but one cannot 
speak about these things to those who are below average" (LY6.21: 4^ AW 

The passages cited above can be read in different ways. For 
example, whereas Huang Kan ^Ani (488 ~ 545) surmises that the word 
''xing'' in Lunyu 5.13 refers to Confucius' own unique nature, Zhu Xi 
(1130 — 1200) explains that Zigong actually got to hear Confucius' view on 
xing and was just making a point about how wonderful that was. ^ 
Regardless of their precise meaning, three preliminary observ ations may be 
made. First, in the light of these passages, it is understandable how 
questions about xing would enter into the Confucian interpretive landscape. 
Second, these passages need to be interpreted consistently. Third, their 
perceived meaning would impact on interpretation of other passages in the 
Lunyu. For example, if one believes that for Confucius there were people 
who were "born with knowledge." then one would have to address 
sensitively Confucius" disclaimer that he was not one who was born with 
knowledge (LY7.20), lest one ends up branding him second-rate. Given 
these hermeneutical parameters, as one enters deeper into the text and more 



Lunyu 5.13. The numbering of the Lunyu follows that of Yang Bojun 
Hffi'ift, Lunyu yizhu m%aW^"13L (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1982). Subsequent 
quotations from the Lunyu (abbreviated as LY) will be cited in the body of the 
text. 

^ See Huang Kan, Lunyu jijie yishu fwilpftt¥i|jE|t., Shisanjing zhushu 
edition (Taipei: Shijie, 1963), 45; and Zhu Xi, Sishu zhangju jizhu W'^'^'a]M 
V4 (Beijmg: Zhonghua, 1983), 79. 
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generally the received teachings of Confucius, at some point one would 
need to decide whether the Sage held a doctrine of xing. 

Perhaps in the eyes of modem scholarship it would be prudent to 
conclude that the Lunyu alone yields insufficient evidence that Confucius 
seriously considered the question of xing and still less developed a theory of 
it. However, in pre-modem China the consensus is clearly that the concept 
of human nature is fundamental to Confucian teachings. There is ample 
evidence that xing did become a matter of philosophic concern during the 
Warring States period. In that context, one can envisage a degree of 
interpretive pressure to find a place for xing in Confucius' thinking, as the 
followers of the Sage sought to preserve, codify, define and defend his 
teachings. There are two main options, if one judges that Confucius held a 
consistent view of xing — (1) affirm a threefold or fourfold division of 
human beings and attribute the difference to one's inborn nature, or (2) 
pursue a non-discriminatory view of human nature and emphasize the 
constitutive and/or regulati^ e effect of learning and practice. 

Whereas a threefold division simply draws a line in the middle, 
taking the lead perhaps from Lunyu 6.21, cited above, a fourfold 
classification reserves a special place for those who are "born with 
knowledge" (LY16.9), i.e., the sage, apart from those who are above 
average, average, and below average. Under option (1), whether one adopts 
a threefold or fourfold classification, one would have to assume on the 
principle of consistency that Confucius was referring to the "average," 
presumably the majority, when he spoke of the similarity of inborn nature. 
In contrast, if one argues that human nature is similar or identical under 
option (2), one would see Lunyu 17.2 in a different light as referring to 
humanity at large. That human beings turn out to be different and may 
therefore be grouped into three general bands is due to the effect of learning 
and practice. From this angle, it is inconceivable that anyone can be "born 
with knowledge" ; what Confucius meant in this instance was that some 
were able to maximize their capacity to learn, which is common to all. 
When he said that he was not born with knowledge, he was but making a 
rhetorical point to emphasize the centralit>' of learning. In this way, 
coherence is achieved, which is also to say that as the interpreter makes the 
necessary connections, supplies justifications and brings out the Confucian 
view of xing, the hermeneutic merges with the philosophical into a single 
interpretive \ enture. 

There are other possibilities. Perhaps Confucius was saying that 
whereas the sage is blessed with a special inborn nature, ordinary men and 
women share a common nature and the differences among them are due to 
learning and practice. The statement in the Lunyu (7.26) that Confucius saw 
little hope in ever meeting a sage but only a cultured and morally 
accomplished gentleman (junzi M'f'), for example, may be read in this 
way. Alternatively, Confucius might be deploying the concept of xing in 
different senses, metaphysically in some instances and concretely in terms 
of varying capacities in others. Nevertheless, the two options outlined 
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above should suffice to give a sense of the dynamics that characterizes the 
development of early Confucian philosophy. Conceivably these were 
among the options considered by the "eight schools" of Confucianism that 
emerged after Confucius' death and vied for legitimacy and dominance.^ 
Evidence for both approaches may be found in some of the bamboo texts 
recently recovered from Guodian. Although studies on these texts are still in 
their infancy and differences of opinion abound on every front, the Guodian 
material seems to agree that all human beings are endowed by heaven with 
an inborn nature, as distinguished from values and dispositions that are 
acquired and internalized. There is also disagreement. On the one hand, the 
text that has been named Jf7>zg z/ m;>zg c/zw fiQBfjtB seems to emphasize 
the commonality of xing. On the other hand, a section of the text that now 
bears the title Cheng zhi wen zhi ]i%^^^Z. may be seen to uphold an 
essential difference between the nature of the sage and that of the average 
person. 

The Cheng zhi wen zhi seems to suggest: 

At birth, the nature of the sage and the nature of the 
average person are difficult to distinguish. However, for 
ordinary individuals, their nature remains what it is despite 
having received instructions from their masters. Even the 
way of the good cannot guide and change them. For the 
sage, his nature is inherently great and profound; it is not 
something that the average person can follow and imitate. 
This is the reason why although all are endowed with an 
inborn nature, it is not possible to emulate the sage. 

This follows the reading of Li Xueqin. ^ The passage has also been 
read in the opposite direction as testifying to the universality and 
commonality of human nature. Under that interpretation, as proposed by 
Guo Yi, the text is saying that at birth, there is no distinction between the 
nature of the sage and that of the average person. The difference between 
them is due to the fact that whereas the former is drawn to and grow s with 
the way of the good, the latter remains unchanged despite having received 



* The "Xianxue" il^P chapter of the Hanfeizi identifies "eight schools" 
of Confucianism after the Master's death; see Chen Qiyou l^^'^il't, Hanfeizi 
jishi (Shanghai: Shanghai renmin chubanshe, 1974), 1080. 

^ Li Xueqin ^^P^ltl, "Shengren yu zhongren — tan Cheng zhi wen zhi 
zhong yiduan wenzi" W.K^'VK - sl i)k2.\^Z.)) ^^Ixi^, pubhshed 
online at http//www.jianbo.orgAVssf/Lixueqin.htm, August 29, 2000. 
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instructions from their teachers. Thus, aUhough inborn nature is the same, 
the average men and women cannot hope to learn to become a sage.^ 

The two readings part company not on philological grounds, as 
Guo Yi accepts most of Li Xueqin's textual reconstruction;^ rather, the 
divergence stems from the hermeneutical issues identified above and relates 
specifically to the perceived doctrine of xing in Confucius. If for Confucius 
the highly intelligent and the most foolish "do not change'" (LY17.3), and if 
the Cheng zhi M'en zhi seeks to develop Confucius' teachings, as Li Xueqin 
suggests, then surely there is a basic difference between the nature of the 
sage and that of the common, average person. For Guo Yi, however, the 
author(s) here went beyond Confucius and introduced for the first time in 
the history of Chinese philosophy the idea that human nature is universally 
the same. 

On logical grounds, Li Xueqin offers a stronger interpretation. 
There is no disagreement on the text's conclusion; that is, "the people all 
have xing, but the sage cannot be emulated {mu ^)."'° This begs the 
question, why? If one argues that human nature is essentially the same, it 
seems difficult to explain why the sage alone is drawn to ~ or "is fond of 
{xi'ai WS), according to Guo Yi ~ the way of the good. The Cheng zhi 
M'en zhi. it should be noted, seems to indicate that the people not only do 
not change but more fundamentally cannot be transformed by moral 
instruction. Furthermore, if learning is decisive, it is unclear why the 
average person should not aspire to follow in the footsteps of the sages.'' 
The text's strong conclusion, in short, seems to point to a categorical 
difference — a difference in kind and not one in degree ~ between the 
nature of the sage and that of the average person. 



^ Guo Yi $|i jft, Guodian zhnjian yii xian Oin xueshii sixiang ?|5/SttM 
ll$fe#'^!lLSffi (Shanghai: Shanghai jiaoyu chubanshe, 2001), 218-221. 

^ There is one difference in punctuation. Whereas Li Xueqin reads, "Pfl^ 

nmm.^, mmwmmmr guo yi has --mm'immm^m. wtf, m 

\ik^^." Guo Yi notes that the word "yi" t? follows Li Xueqin's reading, but 
Li indicates that he takes the word here to be "ze" M- 

The same reading is also suggested by Qiu Xigui Si^Et in Guodian 
Chitmii zhujian f [5 Jl S ffi , edited by the Museum of Jingmen City 
(Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1998), 170, n.28; and by Li Ling Guodian 
Chiijian jiaodn ji ?|5j(5/S^t'lxfSj!fi (Beijing: Beijing Daxue chubanshe, 2002), 
122. The Shangshu, section 23, "Jun Chen'" MW, also seems to suggest that 
the sage cannot be emulated; see Shangshu zhengyi in3*lE(l, Shisanjing 
zhushu edition (Taipei: Shijie, 1963), 18.17a. 

Li Ling takes this to mean that even the sage cannot "add" to those who 
have been transformed through learning. However, he does not quite explain 
what distinguishes the sage from the average person. See Li Ling, op. cit, 
127-128. 
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The Xing zi ming chu, in contrast, is clearly of the view that 
"within the four seas, human nature is one. That human beings apply their 
heart-mind differently is due to the effect of instruction" (WMi-lH, 
— tk. fi'fJMik).'- This serves to (1) draw out what the text 

considers to be the correct conclusion of the general and probably 
non-controversial assertion that "xing issues from life, and life stems from 
heaven" ('14 h ml Hi. nil ft T^P^);'"' and (2) explain why human beings turn 
out to be different, which is phenomenologically apparent. 

Although all human beings are endowed with an inborn nature by 
heaven, by itself that does not specify whether they have the same nature. 
Indeed, coupled with the observation that human beings are different in all 
sorts of ways ~ the sage, for example, certainly far surpasses the average 
person in his perspicacity and spiritual attainments ~ this may easily lead to 
the opposite conclusion that inborn nature is not the same for all. However, 
according to the Xing zi ming chu, what is decisive is that 

although all human beings have xing, the heart-mind does 
not have a fixed direction, which is formed after it has 
come into contact with phenomena, aroused after it finds 
the conditions pleasing, and fixed after it has gone through 
repeated practice. 

Whatever else the heart-mind may be, it is the locus of xing. Put 
differently, inborn nature, whatever its content, can be realized only through 
the physical, cognitive and affective processes of the heart-mind. A strong 
reading of xing would see it as setting the direction of the heart-mind. As 



Giiodian Chumii zhujian, 179. The bamboo texts collected by the 
Shanghai Museum include a work that is substantially the same as the Xing zi 
ming chu and has been given the title, Xingqing bin '\i'\mm- See Ma 
Chengyuan ^M^M., cd., Shanghai Bowugiian cang Zhangiio Chu zhushu 
tttlftfifiliBJIttS, volume 1 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2001), 
215-301. 

Giiodian Chumu zhujian, 179. Ming refers to the decree of heaven, but 
here it may be taken to mean human life; see further discussion on the concept 
below. 

Guodian Chumu zhujian, 179; cf Li Tianhong ^Ailil, Guodian 
zhujian Xing zi ming chu yanjiu ?|I /S tt fft i=l bp tB 5if ^ (Wuhan: Hubei 
jiaoyu chubanshe, 2003), 133. A helpful analysis of the Xing zi ming chu is 
Liang Tao ^is, "Xing zi ming chu yu zaoqi Rujia xinxing lun" (( '14 [=! I^J tB )) 
Il-f-if3fil?'ll^'l4lm, parts 1 and 2, in 
http ://www. j ianbo . org AV ssf/L iangtao 10-01. htm 
ianbo.orgAV ssf/Liangtao 1 0-03 .htm. 
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the Xing zi ming chu sees it, however, the heart-mind is subject to external 
influences. If this is true, it cannot be said that by nature the sage is blessed 
with an unwavering heart-mind that is immune to external influences: i.e., 
that the sage is born with a special nature that steers the heart-mind in 
certain inherent directions despite varying circumstances. This suggests that 
individual differences are not due to xing\ consequently, learning emerges 
as the only candidate that can account for such differences. This, then, 
provides sufficient reason to conclude that inborn nature is the same and 
that it is learning that sets human beings apart, which in this reading, of 
course, is meant to bring out also what Confucius "really" meant in Lunyu 
17.2. The question is on what basis can one assert that the heart-mind does 
not have any inherent "direction" (zhi it-)"^. 

THE CONTENT 0¥ XING 

The Xing zi ming chu makes another point: "Dao begins with qing, 
and qing is born oi xing" {Miu1i't\n. tS^.J^^ti). '"^ Moreover, the text 
defines xing explicitly as "the qi of pleasure, anger, sorrow, and grief (S^ 
^Si?B^Mtttk). Taken together, a case can be made that (1) qing is 
understood to mean the emotions: (2) the g'/wg-emotions are constituted by 
vital "pneumas" or "energies" iqi)\ (3) xing is constituted by qi, among 
which are the qi of the emotions; and (4) in this sense the emotions are born 
of xing. This would explain why the heart-mind is fickle, for qi can be 
aroused and expend in different directions when they come into contact 
with phenomena. 

The concept of qi. of course, has a long history . Leaving aside the 
origins of the concept, one may safely conclude that by the Warring States 
period qi was widely understood as the basic constituent of the cosmos and 
the dynamic energies that make life possible. Life (sheng ^t) may be seen 
to have arisen from hea\en's "mandate" or as forming part of a natural 
"order" {ming -w): but whether the concept of ming is taken religiously or 
naturalistically, it does not quite tell us what life is. That is the work of xing, 
which serves to define life, articulating its perceived content, purpose and 
direction. It would be simplistic to assume that the concept of xing yielded 
only one meaning. Nevertheless, polysemy does not mean anything goes. 
Xing may invite diverse interpretations, but it can hardly be divorced 



'"^ Gruodian Chumu zhiijian, 179. Elsewhere, ihc Xing zi ming chu states, 
"g'zng issues from xing" tbM'tt, 180. Another Guodian text, Y iicong er pp' 
W.^ also affirms, ''qing is bom of x;«g" til^-ii^tt: Guodian Chumu zhujian, 
203. 

Guodian Chumu zhujian, 179. "5e/" M signifies not only grief but 
also pity and indignation. 
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completely from the concept of qi. which breaks down phenomena to their 
underlying processes and constituents. 

From this perspective, with the concept of qi in the backgroimd, 
the Zhuangzi thus defines xing as the "substance" {zhi) of one's life 
^fe-illCiil).^^ If xing defines life, what, then, constitutes xingl The Ximzi 
explains, ^'qing is the substance of xing" (ts ^tt^Wlli). Insofar as qing 
issues from xing, it can be said to be essential to xing: by extension, qing 
thus signifies what is "genuinely so" not only of things but also states of 
affairs.'^ As cognitive-affective movements of the heart-mind, however, 
qing translates into specific emotions such as pleasure and anger. Recall the 
definition of qing in the Xiinzi cited earlier ~ likes and dislikes, pleasure 
and anger, and sorrow and joy are specific emotions and can be said to be 
essential ingredients of xing. The Liji makes a similar point, albeit with a 
different sorting of the emotions: "What is meant by human qingl Pleasure, 
anger, sorrow, fear, love, a\ ersion. and desire ~ these seven are what human 
beings are naturally capable of without having to acquire through learning" 

According to the Zuozhuan, "The common people have likes and 
dislikes, pleasure and anger, and sorrow and joy, which are bom of the six 
qr (KWiif Setting aside the evident 

numerological interest, there can be little doubt that the emotions are seen 
to be constituted by qi. Because the people are driven by these emotions, 
the Zuozhuan continues, the ruler should carefully regulate the "six 
directions" (Jiu zhi f\'M) — or "aspirations," in its root sense of "breathing 
upon" and by extension seeking to reach something ~ of the heart-mind that 
stem from them. On this passage, Kong Yingda ?LIMia (574 ~ 648) 
comments, "These 'six z/z/-directions' are identified as the six qing in the 



" Z/7!(angz/, chapter 23, "Gengsang Chu" iSi^S; in Guo Qingfan 
M, Zhuangzi jishi Wf.fMM (Beijmg: Zhonghua, 1985), 810. 
A'?<«z;, "Zhengming," mXunzi zhuzi suoyin. 111. 

On this usage of qing, see A. C. Graham, "The Mencian Theory of 
Human Nature," reprinted in Graham, Studies in Chinese Philosophy and 
Philosophical Literature (Smgapore: Institute of East Asian Philosophies, 1986, 
and Albany: State University of New York Press, 1990), 59-60. See also the 
recent studies by Michael Puett, "The Ethics of Responding Properly: The 
Notion of Qing in Early Chinese Thought," and Christoph Tlarbsmeier, "The 
Semantics of Qing in Pre-Buddhist Chinese," in Love and Emotions in 
Traditional Chinese Literature, edited by Halvor Eifring (Teiden and Boston: 
Brill, 2004), 37-68 and 69-148, respectively. 

-° Liji, chapter 9, "Liyun" liil; in Liji zhengyi ?*|2IE8, jtian 22, 
Shisanjing zhushu edition (Taipei: Shijie, 1963), 27b. 

Zuozhuan, Duke Zhao, year 25, in Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhengyi ^^ti 
ftjES (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 1999), juan 51, 1454; cf Duke 
Zhao, year 1, 1165-1167. 
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Book of Rites. Within oneself, they are called qing: when the qing are 
activated they are called zhi. Qing and zhi are one" (ilt A/T^SlfjCli;^ AIh • 
iSa^tt, 'MMM, tt>^— &).^^ The text entitled M>7 z/27 /mw« ^t. 

in the second series of the Shanghai Museum bamboo texts, with 
parallels in the Liji and the Kongzi jiayu ?LT^in. likewise links the 
z/z/ -direction of the heart-mind to the emotions and to the forces of qi.'^ 

The reason why the Xing zi ming chu considers the heart-mind to 
be without any inherent direction thus seems clear. The heart-mind is 
indeed shaped by xing, but the important point is that xing embraces the 
emotions, which are formed by qi. In operational terms, pleasure, anger and 
other emotions are particular concentration and movement of qi: the 
Zhuangzi, for example, characterizes anger in terms of concentrated qi 
"rising up without coming down." ^'^ Rising from xing through the 
heart-mind and in reaction to external influences, the emotions can \ ary in 
strength and become "excessive," regardless of the ethical standards applied, 
whether they stem from certain internal measure or external control. The 
LQshi chunqiu @ R:##C, for example, seems to suggest that there is an 
internal measure (jie tp) regulating human "appetites" {tan and 
"desires" (yu fii:), which are naturally endowed and common to both 
sage-kings and tyrants."^ In contrast, the Xing zi ming chu seems to take 
ritual and moral instruction to be the standard. In either case, the underlying 
argument is that because the emotions are constituted by qi, they can move 
the heart-mind in different directions. 

If inborn nature is essentially the same for all. and if it consists of 
f/z -constituted emotions, the critical role of learning and instruction seems 
evident. However, should not the sage be considered differently gi\ en his 
extraordinary' achievements, which are clearly beyond the capacity of the 
average person? The bamboo texts of Guodian indicate that the question 
already attracted significant attention during the Warring States period 
among Confucian scholars. Perhaps the Confucian text entitled Wuxing H 
tf found in both Mawangdui and Guodian gi^ es a sense of the challenge 
that the question of sage nature has presented. Whereas the Guodian version 
of the text singles out "sagacity" (sheng W.) as different from benevolence, 
rightness, ritual propriety and wisdom in that it remains an "inner" virtue 
even when it is not fully formed within the heart-mind, the Mawangdui 



Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhengyi, 1455. The Ziiozhuan also indicates that if 
the "six qi" were in excess, the people would lose their "nature" (xing); ibid., 
1449. 

Ma Chengyuan, ed., Shanghai Bowugiian cang Zhangtio Chu zhushu, 
volume 2 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji, 2002), 169, 172-173. 

Zhuangzi, chapter 19, "Dasheng" i^^fe; Zhuangzi jishi, 650. 

Liishi chunqiu, chapter 2, "Qingyu" '\n'^k; see .Tohn Knoblock and 
.Teffrey Riegel, trans.. The Annals of Lti Buwei (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 2000), 84. 
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version sees all five as equal in that depending on whether they are fully 
formed in the heart-mind, they may constitute \ irtuous character within or 
find expression only in morally commendable conduct without. Whereas 
virtuous character {de f^) is a matter of the "Dao of heaven," moral 
conduct (shan f'^) belongs to the "Dao of human beings."" There is no 
need to adjudicate which is the "correct" or "original" version; what is more 
important for our purpose is that they may reflect different thinking 
concerning human nature in general and sage nature in particular. The way 
of heaven seems to point to an inborn nature, whereas the way of human 
beings suggests learning and effort. Again, although it is clear that ordinary 
individuals require learning and effort to become one with the way of the 
good, the sage presents a more challenging problem to Confucian 
philosophers. The various attempts at resolving the problem helped shape 
the development of Confucian philosophy; but it would be an overstatement 
to say that there was an "orthodox" solution accepted by all, at least prior to 
the ascendancy of "Cheng-Zhu" Neo-Confucianism. 

HARMONY, NATURALNESS, AND THE WORKINGS OF QING 

During the Han period (206 BCE ~ 220 CE), to be sure, there was 
significant development in mapping out a comprehensive picture of the 
human being based on what may be loosely called the yin-yang five-phase 
cosmolog>'. However, there is no need to rehearse that development here, so 
long as it is recognized that human beings are seen to embody the yin and 
yang ^/-forces of the universe. For example, Wang Chong"s iHyS (27 ~ 
circa 100) view that xing is constituted by qi is well known. During the 
early years of the Wei dynasty (220 ~ 265), a fresh debate on the qing of 
the sage erupted between He Yan (d. 249) and Wang Bi '£M (226 

~ 249). As the Sanguozhi relates, 

mm. mmmmmm. £tf^, 



See Pang Pu MI'S, Zhiibo Wuxing pian jiaozhii ji yanjiti ttftiEtTM 
KftSSif^ (Taipei: Wanjuanlou tushu, 2000), 1, 11 and 29. The Mawangdui 
version reads: izm^-fymZmZ'^f, ^ff^^rtsi^tf ... S^f^rtsiZti 
Z^lf, ^ff^f rtfii:itf . The Guodian version, however, has: ^IMTP^^Z 
'i%Z^7, ^"^MfiHMZ'iMZ^J; that is, sheng is unique m that it is always an 
"inner" virtue. 

See, for example, Mou Zongsan ^%^,Caixingyu xiianli ^^ttl^"^ 
S (Taipei: Xuesheng shuju, 1993), chapter 1. 
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He Yan believed that the sage does not have pleasure and 
anger, or sorrow and joy. His argument was extremely 
cogent. Zhong Hui and others expounded it. Wang Bi 
offered a contrary view. He believed that the sage 
surpasses the common people in his divine perspicacity, 
but he is the same as everyone in having the five emotions. 
Because of his deep spirit-like perspicacity, he is thus able 
to embody harmony and reach the state of not having 
anything (such as self-interest or partiality that would 
negate harmony). Because he shares the same five 
emotions, he cannot but have sorrow and joy in response 
to phenomena. However, although the affective capacity' of 
the sage responds to things, it is not fettered by them. Now, 
if in view of the fact that the sage is not fettered by things, 
one concludes that he does not respond to them at all, then, 
indeed, one far misses the mark. 

This is an important debate which has a direct bearing on the 
development of Neo-Confucianism. Studies on Wei- Jin intellectual history 
often make the point that whereas He Yan was arguing that sage nature is 
"emotionless" (wuqing), Wang Bi defended the "aflfectivity" of the sage. 
This may be easily misunderstood. 

As I have addressed this issue in some detail elsewhere. I will only 
give a brief summary here.^^ There is little disagreement that He Yan 
considered the Dao as the source of all beings. It is also sufficiently clear 
that he accepted the then prevalent view that xing is constituted by qi. Three 
points follow from this latter claim. First, what this means is that xing is 
understood concretely as a kind of ^/-constituted "substance" (zhi M), 
which in turn may be explained in terms of a person's inborn "capacity" 
(cai :^), understood broadly as encompassing physical endowment, 
intelligence, moral and communicative competence and the capacity to 
generate emotive responses. Second, individual nature and capacit\' are 
essentially determined by qi, although learning and practice, including the 
use of certain drugs, may augment one's capacit}' to some extent. Third, the 
sage is categorically different from the average person in that he is endowed 
with the finest and richest qi possible. Simply put, sages are bom, not made. 

He Yan thus works from a basic fourfold classification of human 
beings, in the sense described above. What complicates matters is that He 
Yan is also well-known to have championed a new approach to the Dao as 
M'u, "nothing." Viewed alongside his thesis that the sage does not 



' Sanguozhijuan 28 (Beijing; Zhonghua, 1982), 795, n.l. 

I have examined these issues in two separate essays, "Sage Nature and 
the Logic of Namelessness: Reconstructing He Yan's Explication of Dao" and 
"The Nature of the Sage and the Emotions in Wei-.Tin Philosophy." 
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experience pleasure and anger, or sorrow and joy. it is understandable why 
he has often been credited with the \iew that the sage embodies the 
"nothingness" of the Dao and is therefore "without emotions" (wiiqmg) in 
the sense that the nature of the sage is "empty," like a stone pillar, as it were, 
devoid of emotive substance and capacity. On closer inspection, however, 
He Yan seems to hold a very different conception of the Dao and the nature 
of the sage. 

From the surviving fragments of He Yan's "Discourse on Dao" and 
"Discourse on the Nameless," it is clear that he defines Dao as wu not in the 
sense of absence or negation but in view of its "completeness" {quan 
^).''° Because the Dao is "undifferentiated and complete," as the Laozi 
puts it (chapter 25), it is able to bring forth all phenomena. This, to He Yan, 
is but another way of saying that the Dao is the source of qi. Furthermore, 
the Dao's completeness dictates that it must remain nameless. Names entail 
distinctions; the Dao, in contrast, logically cannot have distinctions, for 
otherw ise it would not be able to bring about the differentiation of qi and 
consequently the processes of creative transformation. The term "Dao" 
serves but a heuristic purpose and does not detract from the essential 
namelessness of that which gives rise to forms and names. 

In saying that the sage does not experience pleasure and anger, and 
other emotions. He Yan is thus not suggesting that the sage lacks certain 
cognitive and affective capacity. Embodying in abundance the purest qi that 
emanates from the Dao, the sage enjoys an extraordinary nature that yields 
optimal capacity on all fronts. As such, the sage caimot be lacking in any 
way. The assertion that the sage remains unmoved by external influences 
thus reflects a conception of sage nature that mirrors the Dao in being 
undifferentiated and complete. This agrees with the portrayal of sage nature 
as integrally "harmonious" {zhonghe ^^W) in the third-century work, 
Renwuzhi K'^^lU (An Account of Human Capacity). As Liu Shao fiJSP, 
author of the ReriM'uzhi argues, the substance of harmonious nature is 
necessarily "bland," i.e., without distinguishable flavors.^' This is a logical 
point, for only what is undifferentiated and complete can generate the "five 
tastes," i.e., the basis of all specific flavors. Similarly, it is the sage's 
harmonious and absolutely impartial nature that enables him and him alone 
to accomplish the project of ideal order {taiping 'X.^)/''^ 



He Yan's two "Discourses" are preserved in Zhang Zhan's 
commentary on the Liezi; see Yang Bojun, Liezi jishi V'^l^M^M (Beijing: 
Zhonghua, 1 985), 1 0- 11 , and 1 2 1 . 

^' Renwuzhi, chapter 1 , ".Tiuzheng" Wi , Congshu jicheng xinbian 
edition (Taipei: Xmwenfeng, 1984), vol. 20, 443. 

^' Whether the sage alone could realize "great peace" was the subject of 
intense debate during the Han-Wei transition. I considered this question in a 
separate article, "What are the 'Four Roots of Capacity and Nature'?" in 
Vincent Shen and Willard Oxtoby, eds.. Wisdom in China and the West 
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From the Sangiiozhi account cited above, Wang Bi recognizes that 
"nothingness" should be understood in terms of "harmony" on He Yan's 
view. Without going into any detail here, Wang Bi was concerned primarily 
with the ethical and political implications of He Yan's argument, which 
rules out the possibility of attaining sagehood. If He Yan was concerned that 
human nature is driven by desire, Wang Bi countered that human beings 
may attain a profound discernment or clarity of the heart-mind that would 
enable them to exercise their qing in response to things and affairs without 
being tied {lei M) to them, in the sense that they do not become a burden 
that weighs them down, a burden which turns natural, nurturing bonds into 
enslaving bondage. If this is possible, then one no longer needs to defend a 
special sage nature that excludes specific interests and qualities. 

What sets He Yan and Wang Bi apart, then, is that whereas to the 
former, the sage is a special kind of being because of his exceptional 
^/-endowment, to the latter, the sage and the average person share the same 
essential nature and the difference bet\veen them is a matter of attainment, a 
difference in degree. Although He Yan is not saying that the sage lacks the 
capacity to generate qing in people and affairs, he cannot but maintain that 
sagehood is not a genuine ethical option. Thus, on Confucius" call to "set 
one's mind on Dao" {Lunyii 7.6). He Yan comments: "Setting one mind's 
on something means to aspire toward it. The Dao cannot be embodied (for 
ordinary individuals); thus, one can only set one's mind after it."''^ This 
calls to mind the argument of the Guodian Cheng zhi wen zhi. Although He 
Yan admits "aspiring" toward the Dao. in denying the possibility of 
"embodying" it he is employing basically the same reasoning ~ i.e., sage 
nature, the ontological cry stallization of the Dao, is inborn and cannot be 
attained through learning and effort. 

To Wang Bi, however, it cannot be admitted that sagehood is 
beyond the reach of the average person; otherwise, the common ontological 
ground that unites the sage and the people would be severed and as such, 
the sage's ability in reaching the people and effecting genuine change 
would be called into question. Dao, indeed, must not be reified, but human 
beings are endowed with a nature that in its authentic mode tends toward 
stillness and contains sufficient resources to attain sagely illumination. So 
long as one's emotions abide by the natural affective order of xing, they will 
not become deviant or excessive; thus, to Wang Bi the key to sagehood lies 



(Washington, D.C.: Council for Research in Values and Philosophy, 2004), 
143-184. 

Han Yan's Lunyii jijie t^Wk'^M is a collective effort, but there is 
some agreement that those comments not ascribed to any author in the 
collection reflect He Yan's own view. On the phrase, ''zhi yu dao" ^^fi'M. in 
the Lm/i^m, He Yan's commentary reads: jliii. il>f-^njff, Wi'M2,W\^" ; 
in Lunyu jijie yishu, with Huang Kan's sub-commentary, 64 (see note 5, above). 
Subsequent quotations from He Yan's Ltinyii commentary are from this edition 
and will be cited in the text. 
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in ensuring that one s qing conform to xing (tt^tft ). This should not be 
confused with any artificial attempt to rein in one's emotions. The sage is 
naturally free from the burden of desire because he realizes fully his 
original nature, and in this sense can be said to ha^e embodied 
"naturalness" {ziran t\ fB.) and returned to his "roots" in Dao. 

No doubt, He Yan and Wang Bi would each have their supporters, 
but one may also assume that to some, neither position seems entirely 
satisfactory. Whereas He Yan's \iew effectively removes the sage from the 
ethical and political agenda ~ to be replaced by a class of "above a^ erage" 
individuals, like Yan Yuan Confucius' prized disciple, who by virtue 

of their superior ^//-endowment vis-a-vis the common people can and 
should be entrusted with the task of government ~ Wang Bi's faith in a 
simple and tranquil xing core may appear far too sanguine in the face of the 
often brutal contest of power and desire in hmnan affairs. From another 
perspective, although it appears reasonable that no ordinary person could 
hope to become like Confucius in every respect, it seems coimter-intuitive 
to assert that Confucius did not experience pleasure and sorrow. In this 
regard, Guo Xiang MM- (d. 312) offers an alternative to the problem of the 
qing of the sage. 

Like He Yan, Guo Xiang also argues from the premise that the 
limit of one's nature and capacit\' is determined by qi. Thus, Guo Xiang 
affirms that there are those who are born sages by virtue of their special 
inborn nature.''^ However, Guo Xiang also emphasizes that individual 
nature, though different, is each complete and self-sufficient in its own right. 
The unchangeability of xing and the attainability of sagehood are not 
mutually exclusive. Harking back to the Guodian Cheng zhi wen zhi, Guo 
Xiang could therefore say that it is pointless to emulate the sage. Yet, 
sagehood can be attained because "sage" is but the name we give to those 
who have realized fully their inborn nature. He Yan is right in 
recognizing that one's (//-constituted nature may be "thick" or "thin" and 
consequently that individuals differ in their capacity; but, this does not 
entail that sagehood is the exclusive preserve of a select few. Wang Bi is 
right in maintaining that sagehood is an attainable goal, but this does not 
warrant reducing the diversity of xing to a common core. The real issue is 
how one could realize fully one's individual nature and attain liberation 
from the tyraimy of desire. 

When Yan Yuan died, Confucius was inconsolable (Lunyu 11.10). 
This could not be explained satisfactorily if one relies on He Yan's account 



Commentary to the Lunyu, 17.2; in Lou Yulie Wang Bi ji 

jiaoshi (Beijmg:Zhonghua, 1980), 631-632. 

Guo Xiang, Zhuangzi zhu ^ ^ , chapter 5, in Guo Qingfan, 
Zhuangzi Jishi, 194, n.4. All quotations from Guo Xiang's Zhuangzi 
Commentary are from this work. 

Zhuangzi Commentary, c\\. 1,22, n. 16. 
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of the ideal sage. To Wang Bi, there is nothing to explain here, for 
Confucius is no different from every body else in experiencing sorrow at the 
passing of a friend or loved one. although he is not burdened by it and 
remains true to his nature. On Confucius' show of emotion, Guo Xiang 
writes. "Just as everyone cried, Confucius also cried; just as everyone was 
deeply saddened, Confucius was also deeply saddened. This is the way in 
which someone who is M'uqing (i.e., Confucius qua sage) changes with 
things."" Similarly, this is why Qin Yi a friend of Laozi's, only 

gave three perfunctory cries at the latter's funeral: "The people mourned 
and he also mourned; the people wailed and he also wailed." Needless to 
say, deception can be ruled out. It is also not the case that the sage lacks the 
capacity to feel sorrow. Rather, as Guo Xiang goes on to say, the sage 
recognizes that "sorrow and joy are born of a sense of loss and gain." Life 
and death, respecti^ ely the most cherished of all gains and losses, are but 
moments of natural transformation. The sage understands the processes of 
change and consequently does not attach any value to or invest any emotion 
in them. In this sense, the sage can be said to be "without emotions"' {zhiren 
wuqing MAMtf).'^ 

What makes this kind of divestment possible is not an assumed 
unity of xing, but a deep understanding of the workings of qing. The 
emotions may be many, but they are derived from one's likes and dislikes. 
The Zuozhuan, for example, has already noted that "pleasure is born of 
likes, and anger is bom of dislikes. Being of "one hearf {yixin 
with another person, the Ziiozhuan also observes, means that one's "likes 
and dislikes are the same as the other's.'"*' One of the Guodian bamboo 
texts, the Yucongyi ImM — states. "When there is life and consciousness, 
then likes and dislikes are bom.'""*^ Another Guodian fragment points out 
that dislikes arise from one's nature and give rise to anger."*'' The Liinyu 
also seems to recognize the importance of managing one"s likes and dislikes 
~ as Confucius is reported to have said, only a person of benevolence could 
like or dislike someone, presumably in an ethically responsive and 
responsible manner."*"* One could further specify, as the Xunzi does, that 



Commentary to Lunyu 11 . 10, as cited in Huang Kan, Liinyii jijie yishu. 
Zhiiangzi Commentary, ch. 3, 127, n.l. 
Zhuangzi Commentary, ch. 128, n.l. 

Zuozhuan, Duke Zhao, yr. 25, Chiinqiii Ziiozhuan zhengyi, 1455. 
Ibid., 1461. 

Guodian Chumu zhujian, 193. The text reads: W^W^PMM^f ^-^fe. 

The Xing zi ming chii puts it more succinctly: "Likes and dislikes are (part of) 

x;«g"(|!f SJtttil); Guodian Chumu zhujian, 179. 

Guodian Chumu zhujian, 204. The text reads: S^J^tt, 

Lunyu 4.3. There are different interpretations of this. According to the 

Hou Hanshii jiian 50 (Beijmg: Zhonghua, 1982), 1675, n.2, this 

means that the likes and dislikes of one who values benevolence hit the mark; 
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human beings are partial to honor and profit in general, and are averse to 
disgrace and harm; but the basic assumption remains that human 
affectivity is motivated by likes and dislikes. What Guo Xiang did was to 
probe deeper into the basis of qing and trace one's likes and dislikes to the 
value distinctions that one makes. 

In Guo Xiang's interpretation, the Zhuangzi makes clear that 
human emotions are derived from what one likes and dislikes, which in turn 
are formed by cognitive distinctions of "right" {shi Ih.) and ""wrong" (fei 
as measured by one's self-interest.'*^ Without such distinctions, likes 
and dislikes do not arise and the emotions do not cause any ripple in the 
heart-mind. In this state, the heart-mind may be likened to "'dead ashes," 
according to the Zhuangzi, which Guo Xiang interprets as M'liqing in the 
sense that the sage ""abides by his naturally endowed nature and forgets all 
cognitive discriminations" (jl fl M MS^^)."*^ In this sense, Guo Xiang 
also speaks of the "qing of wiiqing" (jUtlt ^til) that does not transgress the 
limits of one's nature and forms the basis of sagely '"nonaction."'*^ 

THE STILLNESS 0¥ XING 

The above analysis, though brief, should give an indication of the 
way in which Wei-Jin philosophers tried to come to terms with the issues 
occasioned by the discourse on xing and qing, especially as they apply to 
the ideal sage, which by the third centun, had become deeply embedded in 
the common intellectual frame. He Yan. Wang Bi and Guo Xiang might 
have been known especially for their contributions to xuanxue the 
""learning of the mysterious Dao," but they were certainly not partisan 
"Daoists" who opposed Confucian learning. Xuanxue aims at bringing to 
light the profound truth of Dao, a truth that, it is believed, Confucius and 
other sages of old all recognized and embodied ~ according to some, by 
nature, and according to others, in varying degree ~ in their being. In any 
event, little is explained in simply asserting that He Yan, Wang Bi, or Guo 
Xiang made use of "'Daoism" to interpret '"Confucianism."" Labels may 
serve a useful function, but they are not self -explanatory and must not be 
allowed to take the place of interpretation. All three considered Confucius 
to be the highest sage, worked on the Lunyu, and had in their own way tried 
to provide a coherent account of the received teachings of Confucius, Laozi 
and other sages and near-sages. They were equally concerned with the 



as cited in Yang Bojun, Lunyu yizhii , 36. He Yan's commentary m this instance 
adopts the explanation by Kong Anguo ?L5:H, which takes this to mean that 
the benevolent person is able to discern the likes and dislikes of others. 
'^^ Xiinzi, chapter 4, "Rongru" H-'^, mXunzi zhuzi siioyin, 14. 

See especially Zhuangzi Commentary, ch. 5, 222, n.l. 

Zhuangzi Commentary, ch. 2, 44, n.2. 
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central issue of sagehood. the "one thread" ~ to borrow a metaphor from 
the Lunyu (4.15) ~ that captures the essence of Dao and runs through the 
best that tradition has to offer; but in engaging it they parted company on 
philosophic grounds. 

At the ethical level, to He Yan, because the sage is out of reach, the 
best model is someone like Yan Yuan, who is "close to the way of the sage" 
(commentary to Lunyu 11.19). Moreover, He Yan writes: 



Generally, himian beings allow the emotions to dictate 
their actions, and their pleasure and anger deviate from the 
norm. Yan Yuan abided by the Dao; his anger was never 
excessive ... [but] accorded with what was due 
(commentary- to Lunyu 6.3). 

Strictly speaking. Yan Yuan is also a special case, for even among 
Confucius' disciples few could match his attainments."^' For He Yan, it 
would be foolish to expect that the average person, with his limited 
gz-endowment, could become like Yan Yuan. To Wang Bi, all that one needs 
to say is that Yan Yuan aspires to become a sage {mu sheng and so 

should everyone, especially the ruler and those in charge of goverimient, 
recognizing that sagehood is already present in the authenticity of being. To 
Guo Xiang. of course, there is no point in emulating Yan Yuan either, for 
imitation inevitably detracts from the project of self-realization. 1 mention 
the case of Yan Yuan here because it seems to bear on Cheng Hao's 
examination of xing and qing. 

According to the Song Yuan xue 'an. Cheng Hao's Dingxing shu 
seeks to address Zhang Zai's concern that human nature cannot but remain 
tied to the external world, no matter how hard one tries to still it. The text 
reads: "In stilling one's nature, one cannot render it immoving, for it 
remains burdened by external things. How does one deal with thaf (/E'I^tI^ 
tb^ii], W\%^^\-^, ff'J^n)? The idea that emotions pose a ■•burden" {lei 
B) that afflicts "virtue" figures in the Zhuangzi.^^ Both Wang Bi and Guo 
Xiang have made use of the idea to highlight the danger of being entangled 
and tied down by desire. 

Cheng Hao begins by attacking the implied divide between the 
"inner"" (nei \H) and the "outer" (wai ;^h) in Zhang Zai"s question. The 
stillness of xing, if attained, pervades both movement and quietude and 
admits no distinction between the internal world of the heart-mind and the 
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external world of phenomena. Zhu Xi is probably right in suggesting that 
by ''Xing," Cheng Hao means the heart-mind. In any case, this sets the 
stage for Cheng Hao's main thesis that the sage may be likened to "heaven 
and earth" : "Now, it is the constancy of heaven and earth that they use their 
heart to benefit all things but are without self-interest or partiality; (in the 
same way) it is the constancy of the sage that he uses his qing to enable the 
flourishing of all things but is without qing" (^Xi'iLi.l^, ^iX^'t'^l^A^ 
MM'tK WXZ'ltJ. l^JitfiiMtJMM'l'H). The question is, of course, 
how one should interpret M'uqing in this context. Whereas the reference to 
the "heart" of heaven and earth is largely metaphoric. a literary convention 
intimating their "selfless" nurturing function, the reference to the qing of 
the sage demands closer philosophic scrutiny. Is Cheng Hao thinking of a 
special "harmonious" sage nature that is undifferentiated and complete, or 
is he appealing to an authentic nature that is inherently still, or to a kind of 
profound understanding of the workings of qing that would free the sage 
from all "right and w rong" (shifei) distinctions? 

With the sage ideal so defined. Cheng Hao goes on to say that 
"therefore, in the learning of the gentleman, there is nothing more important 
than being open and absolutely impartial, and in responding to things and 
affairs accordingly as they come" (iifST^'^, ^'^'MfJiWlXi^, ^t^J^KM 
MM). The meaning of the last phrase is not immediately clear and I will 
come back to it later; but following this the learning of the "gentleman" 
(junzi) is contrasted with piecemeal effort in trj ing to get rid of this or that 
desire, which is endless and ultimately futile. As Cheng Hao frames his 
argument in terms of "learning" {xue). even though he concurs with He Yan 
that impartiality is central to the sage ideal, it seems unlikely that he was 
defending a special sage nature that is categorically different from that of 
the average person. Although as we shall see shortly a later Confucian 
interpreter made the case that the junzi ideal should be distinguished from 
that of the sage, so far the text seems to point toward a non-discriminatory 
view of Xing. 

Human beings are unable to abide by the Dao ~ i.e., unable to 
accomplish the learning of the junzi and attain sagehood ~ because for 
different reasons their qing are clouded, Cheng Hao next observes. 
Generally, the problem lies in their being selfish {zisi [I fA) and in their 
application of intelligence (yongzhi ffll?) to pursue private ends. Acting 
out of self-interest, ordinary human beings are unable to align their action 
with the "traces" (j'i M.) of the sages ~ a metaphor that Guo Xiang 
frequently makes use of in his Zhuangzi commentary. Concentrating their 



Zhuziyulei 9ti {'Wi^ljuan 95 (Beijmg: Zhonghua, 1986), 2441. 

Brook Ziporyn has discussed the concept of "traces" in Guo Xiang's 
Zhuangzi Commentary at some length in his recent book. The Penumbra 
Unbound: the Neo-Taoist Philosophy of Guo Xiang (Albany : State University 
of New York Press, 2003), 3 Iff. However, according to Zhu Xi, Cheng Hao is 
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intellectual capacit>^ on self-gain, they are unable to see things as they are or 
discern the natural course of events. In stilling one's nature, as Cheng Hao 
again emphasizes, the point is not to lay blame on things and circumstances 
or to keep out external influences, but to understand why qing may be 
clouded. 

However, this is not to say that one should then devote oneself 
exclusively to cultivating the iimer realm of the heart-mind. "Rather than 
repudiating the external and affirming the internal, it would be far better to 
forget both the internal and the external" (l^^^^hM^I^, ^^l^^h^L 
Sln^ttl). Once they are both "forgotten,'" it is as if a veil has been lifted and 
the heart-mind is no longer troubled by any stirring of desire or external 
influences (l>1in5Mij7§f^lfi^-^). This kind of "forgetfulness" seems to go 
beyond any deliberate disregard. Without selfishness and without any 
mental exercise directed at self-gratification, the heart-mind becomes still 
{ding 'I'ii). In stillness, the heart-mind becomes clear and perspicacious 
(ming ). With such clarity, there should be no concern that the 
heart-mind would become burdened {lei M) by things when it responds to 
them. 

The idea of "forgetfulness" is reminiscent of Guo Xiang's 
conception of the sage ideal. The reference to shi and fei also suggests some 
recognition of the cognitive basis of qing. Nevertheless, in tracing the 
stillness of xing to a kind of sagely illumination. Cheng Hao may be closer 
to Wang Bi than to Guo Xiang. Although the noun phrase shenming # 
does appear in Guo Xiang's Zhuangzi commentary, ming is used as a 
verb ~ to elucidate, make clear ~ in the majority of cases there. If one 
assumes that individual nature is complete and self-sufficient, an awareness 
and acceptance of the processes of change and a sense of utter equanimity 
would probably be more important than a "spirit-like perspicacity," in 
which the heart-mind functions like a clear mirror in reflecting the true 
nature of things. To Wang Bi, w/wg-perspicacity is critical because it 
characterizes authentic nature. Is that what Cheng Hao has in mind as well? 

The pleasure and anger of the sage. Cheng Hao continues, 
invariably accord with what ought to be the case {W.K-'Z.M-^^i-mW, 
1= A^i^S^-^-^lw S). For this reason, the pleasure and anger of the sage 
are not tied to the heart-mind but rather to things (teMA^S^^, ^M^^ 
'iL^MffS'J'^^iil). This rules out any suspicion that the sage does not respond 
to phenomena and should address Wang Bi"s concern over He Yan's 
conception of the sage; but it also makes clearer the objective dimension of 
qing. The immediate conclusion here is that as the sage's qmg is 



here simply referring to the traces of things and affairs; see Zhuzi yiilei, 95, 
2443. As Ji seems to parallel "naturalness" in the next sentence, I take it in a 
stronger, positive sense as suggesting the traces of the sages. 
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other-directed, there is no ground to renounce the external and seek stillness 
solely in the heart-mind. The sage's emotions have nothing to do with 
self-interest and thus do not deceive or manipulate. Yet, how does one 
ascertain what ought to be the case in matters of the heart? How can one be 
sure that one is responding to phenomena in the right way? Interestingly, 
like He Yan in his assessment of Yan Yuan, Cheng Hao singles out anger as 
the most difficult emotion to deal with. Anger is quick to rise and difficult 
to control, Cheng Hao says. What is needed is that one "forgets" one's 
anger at the point when it arises and examines the principles of 

the case (l(T]iSif.:^^#), the reasons that caused the heart-mind to stir in 
anger. The sage thus certainly experiences emotions, but in discerning the 
rightness of things he responds in impartiality and is in this sense, wuqing. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Perhaps Cheng Hao was concerned with certain Buddhist or Daoist 
teachings on interiority. Perhaps he was influenced by them. The Dingxing 
shu was written when Cheng Hao was about twent>'-two or twentj -three, 
according to Zhu Xi;^"^ perhaps it does not reflect his mature views. My 
point here is not to offer an account of Cheng Hao's philosophy. Rather, the 
point is more simply that as Confucianism unfolds, certain critical issues 
demand continual reflection and fresh interpretation. Cheng Hao was 
wrestling with the same issues, within very much the same hermeneutical 
parameters, that captivated the world of thought in early medieval China. 
Once it is recognized that xing plays a key role in understanding the truth of 
Dao, the question whether sage nature is distinct from that of the average 
person must be interrogated. 

The Guodian material helps us see more clearly the vibrancy of 
early Confucian philosophy. The persistent interest in the place of qing in 
the sage ideal reflects, no doubt, deep concern about the potential 
destructive power of desire, regardless of whether it is understood in terms 
of deviation from one's authentic nature or as affective excesses arising 
from self-oriented \ alue distinctions. At the same time, the evidence shows 
that there is strong resistance to eradicating the emotions from the sage 
ideal in the Confucian imagination. The contested middle furnishes fertile 
ground for philosophic irmovation. 

He Yan offers essentially a religious view of the sage, whose 
harmonious nature does not admit of partiality'. In taking the emotions as 
differentiated qing, the problem of desire is kept well outside of the being 
of the sage. However, while the problem of desire may no longer be 
pressing, in defining sagehood in terms of an inborn sage nature. He Yan 
effectively renders the sage ethically irrelevant and shifts attention to the 
model of the near-sage, represented especially by Yan Yuan. To Wang Bi, 
this is probably too high a price to pay. The problem of desire can be 
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resolved, if one recognizes that inborn nature at its core is characterized by 
stillness. From Guo Xiang's perspective, this imagined xing core has little 
basis, for the reality of qi is such that order is found in plenitude and 
diversity. To someone like Liu Mian |$PM (d. 805) in the Tang, the whole 
idea that the sage does not have emotions is simply nonsense, for qing is 
part and parcel of life endowed by heaven. "Both sages and worthies are 
within the realm of emotions" {WM¥-.1f.^\1l^\H). Nor is it true, 
according to Liu Mian, that the sage "forgets" his emotions; thus, Confucius 
could not but be sad when Yan Yuan died.^^ To Cheng Hao, this probably 
misses the finer philosophical points that need to be addressed. The 
suggestion is not that Confucius did not experience sorrow, but rather that 
his affective responses are never partial or inappropriate. 

Judging from the Dingxing shu, there is a sense that stillness 
belongs to original nature. Confucius and Yan Yuan share the same essential 
nature, though they may take on different appearance ~ whereas the former 
is like the "original qi,'' as Cheng Hao or his brother Cheng Yi fSfiS is 
reported to have said, the latter may be likened to the first signs of life in 
spring. ^'' Yet. there is also a sense that self-interest ~ the likes and dislikes 
of xing — comes with the original package. It is this which leads to the 
application of intelligence for self-gain, which in turn incurs the burdens of 
qing. 

The repeated admonition against repudiating the "external" 
suggests that Cheng Hao sought to present a balanced account of xing. The 
likes and dislikes of xing cannot be eradicated, but they should accord with 
the interest of the people. Thus, something is pleasing not because it 
satisfies a particular personal interest, but because it contributes to the 
common good. The assertion that the anger of the sage always accords with 
what is due similarly implies a universalizing principle that envisages a 
certain common sense of justice. This seems to add a new dimension to the 
earlier Wei- Jin discourse on xing and qing. In the final analysis, original 
nature alone may be insufficient for sagehood. because in Mencian fashion 
xing requires cultivation. The focus of cultivation cannot be on the 
"internal" alone, because qing is realized through the interaction with things. 
Once the "external" is brought into the ethical picture, it would entail some 
objective principles that form the basis of rituals and other forms of ethical 
measures. The learning of the junzi thus involves not only cultivating 
openness and impartiality within, but also an understanding of the way in 
which things and affairs come to be what they are. without which one 
would be unable to respond appropriately to phenomena in concrete 
situations. In this regard, Zhu Xi offers perceptively that the kind of 
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stillness Cheng Hao speaks of represents the end state - sagehood ~ where 
the distinction between the inner and the outer has been "forgotten," i.e., no 
longer a factor in the operation of the heart -mind." To get there, however, 
there is much work to be done, not only in rectifying one"s heart-mind but 
also in discerning the objective principles of things. 

This is but a suggestion, approaching Cheng Hao's Dingxing shu 
from Zhu Xi"s perspective. According to Liu Zongzhou iijTKjWJ (1578 ~ 
1645). the Dingxing shu emphasizes the centrality of tranquility Q'ing if), 
which nonetheless does not exclude movement (dong lij). The way of the 
sage does not seek tranquility by shutting out the external world. As the Liji 
states, "When human beings are born, they are tranquil. This is the nature of 
heaven. When moved by things, they become aroused. This is the affect of 
Xing' (A^feMff, ^Z'\^^. m^^PjmW], -&).-'' Perhaps Liu 

Zongzhou was also thinking of Guo Xiang, who cited this passage in his 
Zhuangzi commentary as well. ^^ In any event, the sage is firmly rooted in 
tranquility and in that state interacts with the world, which ensures that he 
remains impervious to the influence of desire. 

During the Jiajing reign period (1522 ~ 1566) of the Ming dynasty, 
Hu Song ti^^'h (1503 ~ 1566) lectured on the Dingxing shu in the Capital, 
which attracted an audience of over 5,000. According to Hu, Cheng Hao's 
analysis addresses the stillness of xing at four different levels ~ that of 
heaven and earth, that of the sage, that of the gentleman, and that of 
ordinary individuals.''" Perhaps this need not be taken to mean that the 
nature of the sage is categorically different from that of the a\ erage person. 
It is enough to observe that the discourse on xing and qing continued to 
draw attention during the Ming dynasty. There is little reason not to believe 
that it will continue to play a critical role in contemporary reflections on 
Confucian interests and identities. The idea that qing informs xing stands in 
direct opposition to the assertion that emotions are a product of cultural 
construction and should contribute to a wider cross-cultural examination of 
human nature and the emotions. 
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Chapter VII 



Locating the Moral Self: 
Emotions and Human Agency 
in Song Neo-Confucian Thought' 

Curie Virdg 

Thinkers, in both East and West, have philosophized about the 
emotions for millennia, and they continue to do so to the present day. A 
large part of the attraction of this topic is its elusiveness and ambivalence: 
the emotions seem to represent purely subjective experiences, but give us 
access to some objective criteria of value. They seem to emanate from 
within, but often they are involuntary, arising from events in the external 
world. They seem to be unique and individual, but can also link us to the 
larger human community. The emotions, then, serve as a kind of interface 
between the self and the world, and they can represent both our passivity to 
the world, as well as the expression of our ability to assert our presence and 
our will upon our surroundings.^ 

This ontological ambivalence has been an intrinsic feature of early 
Chinese discourse on qing fit ~ the Chinese term that is most closely 
associated with the broader category of the emotions. As sinologists have 
frequently pointed out, qing has possessed a dual meaning since early times, 
referring both to "situation" and "reality" on the one hand, and "emotions" 
on the other. This dual meaning was potentially very useful: it could explain 
our individual emotions as objective and coherent responses to the world, 
and thus as furnishing a link between the subjective and objective realities. 
Such a conception achie\ed its classic formulation in the Yueji 1^12, or 
Record of Music, where it is written: 

That man is still at birth is his Heaven-endowed nature. 
That he is set into motion having been stirred by things is 
the desires of his nature. (Li Ji ff J5 Ch. 37) 



' This essay develops and sketches out some points I have made in my 
dissertation, "'That Which Encompasses The Myriad Cares': Subjectivity, 
Knowledge and the Ethics of Emotion in Tang and Song China." (Harvard 
University: 2004). 

' Ronald de Sousa discusses some of these ambivalent aspects of the 
emotions in terms of a series of "antinomies" : the antinomy of rationality, the 
antinomy of objectivity, the antinomy of activity and passivity, the antinomy of 
integrity, and the antmomy of determinism. See de Sousa 1987: 1-20. 
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The early Tang commentator of the Wujing Zhengyi SMlE^ 
elaborates: 

[W]hen man is first bom, he does not yet possess feelings 
{qing and desires (yu '-ok). This stillness is endowed 
from the state of what is so of itself, and this is his 
Heaven-endowed nature. (KongYingda 1999:1084)'' 

The assumption here is that the xing '14, or the moral nature, is 
originally still, and that the emotions, or qing. represent the arousal of this 
nature into a state of motion. Motion and stillness thus represent distinct 
and mutually exclusive aspects of human experience, cormected either to 
the nature or to the realm of feelings. 

The idea that emotions represented the self roused into motion by 
things and events in the world reflects a dualistic vision of the cosmos, in 
which the inner and outer worlds are corresponding realities. The political 
appeal of such a world picture is clear, and it was invoked in early times to 
legitimate the authority of state-organized ritual to shape the minds and 
bodies of the subjects. But from a philosophical perspective, this vision is 
somewhat problematic, for if all motion and change emanate from the 
outside, how can we account for the possibility of himian agency and 
self-determination? 

The Neo-Confucian search for an objective ground of morality was 
based on a kind of analogy between the human world and the cosmos, but 
thinkers like Zhou Dunyi jWlliEM (1017-1073) and Zhang Zai "lie 
(1029-1077) attempted to do away with the dualistic perspective of earlier 
aesthetic and cosmological theories. 

They sought to eliminate such dichotomies as inner \ s. outer, and 
motion vs. stillness in accounting for human experience. They explained 
our thoughts, feelings, and actions as emanating from within, not from 
without. In so doing, they opened theoretical possibilities for envisioning 
human beings as agents, and for explaining how human morality was a 
matter of inner self-cultivation. 

In the Tong Shu M. cf . Zhou Dunyi describes the properly 
cultivated self, not as being in a state of stillness Q'ingnf), but as 
encompassing both motion {dong$f])and stillness. He makes his point by 
using motion and stillness as criteria for defining two other concepts: "wm 
thing, and ''shen spirit. As Zhou explains, a thing is that which 
cannot be still when it is in motion, and cannot be in motion when it is still. 



^ All translations, some of which appear in my dissertation, are my own. 
For the Neo-Confucian thinkers discussed below I have consulted the 
translations of Wing-tsit Chan, A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963. 
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For mere things, motion and stillness are mutually exclusive. In contrast, 
spirit, the daemonic ~ that which is shen — possesses both motion and 
stillness within itself; it is still while being in motion, and it is in motion 
while being still. ^ The assumption seems to be that human beings are 
situated somewhere in-between m'u and shen, and that if they cultivate 
themselves to become sages, they can be shen. The perfectly cultivated 
individual thus embodies both motion and stillness — in contrast to the 
myriad "'things", which can only embody one state at a time. The practical 
implication of this is that the individual is autonomously capable of 
virtuous and proper action without being moved by contact with external 
things. People are agents of transformation, and not the objects of 
transformation by things. 

One of the implications of such a conception of the human is that it 
left little room for the emotions. Zhou had little to say directly concerning 
the realm of emotions, but what he did say suggests that he saw them as 
posing a threat to the moral health of the individual: 

'mmm. mmm^. x-±mmmm^n. 

When people prosper, their desires are set in motion and 
their feelings dominate. Because of their concern for 
self-interest, they attack one another. If this is not stopped, 
it will lead to destruction and the loss of proper human 
relationships. Thus, they receive punishments so that they 
may be governed. (Zhou Dunyi 36/38). 

If Zhou provided the basis of a theory of human agency by 
recognizing motion as internally generated, the problem still remained as to 
how to manage the emotions so as to harmonize them with a life of virtue. 

Zhang Zai provided another possibility for explaining how motion 
and change could originate from within the self. This was Zhang's famous 
qi M-based philosophy, which explained all phenomena in the universe by 
way of a single concept, qi. or or vital force. According to Zhang, qi was 
the dynamic substance that per\aded everything, and all being and all 
change were 

natural and spontaneous developments arising from the collection 
and dispersal of qi. This theory could provide an account of the emotions as 
well: 

m'SL^&n^. w&SrWfA, tmm.-^'\m 



i^H^^iJ^tliii. t3MiJ^Jl##,i|'t)."ZhouDunyi: 16/24. 
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In its original state, qi is vacuous, clear and without form. 
When there is stirring and coming into being, it collects 
together and there are images. If there are forms, there are 
also their opposites. and these opposites invariably oppose 
what they do. If there is opposition, there is strife, and if 
there is strife, there is invariably harmony and resolution. 
Therefore, the feelings of love and hate emerge together 
from the Great Void, and in the end they return as the 
desire that is bound up with things. They emerge suddenly 
and quickly come to completion, without admitting of the 
slightest interruption. This is how marvelous it is! (Zhang 
Zai 1978:1/10) 

As Zhang explains here, the feelings of love and hate represented 
the collection of qi into forms. Since what possessed form invariably 
possessed opposing counterparts to which they were drawn into conflict, 
they were a source of contention and strife, both within the self and without. 
At this point they constituted the realm of "desire that [was] bound up with 
things." While this was all part of the natural condition of things, the 
linking of qing with strife and vulnerability to "things'" meant that the 
feelings posed a constant danger to our abilit\' to exercise mastery over 
ourselves. 

For Cheng Yi fSSl (1033-1107), the conflict between morality 
and emotions was even more direct. Cheng Yi's most important theoretical 
contribution was his elaboration of a concept that would become the 
cornerstone of Neo-Confucian thought: // M . Li was the normative, 
coherent pattern underlying all things.^ "All things under Heaven," he said, 
"can be understood by way of //. If there is a thing, there is invariably a 
standard, so each thing must have its //." (Cheng Yi 2004:18/193). 
Moreover, // is the basis of the unity of all things: although each thing has 
its specific //, in the end all is one //. Such an idea had a dramatic impact on 
the conception of the self, for it meant that human beings possessed an 
identifiable normative stmcture in common with the rest of the cosmos. It 
was this structure that Cheng Yi equated with the notion of xing — the 
nature. For Cheng Yi, the nature itself was originally and wholly good. In 
contrast, the emotions and desires represented the realm of qi, and as such, 
could be taken as categorically apart from the realm of // and xing. 

Once the goal of self-cultivation became defined as the realization 
of the // within oneself, the emotions become marginalized as irrelevant for 
the achievement of union with the world. But in fact they were worse than 



For a historical overview of the concept of // see Willard Petersen, 
"Another Look at li."' Bulletin of Sung and Yuan Studies 18 (1986); 13-32. 
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irrelevant: they were positively harmful to the realization of one's moral 
nature. Thus we see in Cheng Yi"s early essay, "On what Yanzi loved to 
learn 

{M'^ffi^^m^W)" the rather contentious state of affairs between 
the nature and the feelings, in which each side is engaged in a struggle to 
dominate over the other: 

til, Bizmm^^in. jfm^^, mmm^ 

Heaven and Earth is a collection of refined essence, and 
man has received the most excellent of the Five Elements. 
In his origin, he is genuine and tranquil, and before he has 
stirred into activity, the five moral virtues are complete in 
him. These are humaneness, righteousness, ritual 
propriety, wisdom, and trustworthiness. When his form 
comes into being, the external things make contact with 
his form, and he stirs within. When he stirs within, the 
seven feelings emerge. These are joy, anger, sorrow, 
pleasure, love, hate, and desire. When his feelings become 
agitated and become increasingly numerous, his nature is 
injured. This is why one who is enlightened restrains his 
feelings so as to conform to the state of equilibrium, 
rectify his mind, and nourish his nature. This is to impose 
the nature upon the feelings. One who is stupid does not 
know to control [the feelings] and lets them reach the 
point of depravit}' and one-sidedness, and so fetters his 
nature and loses it. This is to impose the feelings upon the 
nature. (Ibid:8/577). 

Here we see that there is a more or less absolute conflict between 
the nature and the feelings: one either succeeds in overcoming his feelings 
with his good nature, or else fails and allows his feelings to take o^ er and 
overpower his nature. 0\er time Cheng Yi"s views would become more 
moderate, and he would later admit that the nature and the feelings were 
interdependent rather than mutually exclusive, but he never succeeded in 
formulating a theory to fully explain their relationship, largely because his 
vision of reality could not really account for why the emotions were 
necessary. 

One thing that Cheng Yi did insist on, however, was the agency of 
the moral subject. We can see this in his theory of xin 't\ or the mind. 
According to Cheng Yi, the mind in its perfect state of original stillness w as 
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something like tlie nature. As he explains, "The mind is originally good, but 
when it issues forth in thoughts, there is that which is good and that which 
is not good. Once it has issued forth, it can be called qing: it caimot be 
called x/>2." (Ibid.: 18/1 7). As for desire, Cheng Yi discusses it in various 
ways so as to distinguish it from the mind. One way of defining the desires 
is in terms of its movement to "pursue things" : 

Question: "When people pursue things, is it the mind that 
does the pursuing? 

Answer: "The mind does not go out or come in. What 
pursues things is desire." (Ibid: 22a/297). 

Cheng Yi provides an even stricter criterion when he posits that 
even being stirred and "inclined" towards things is detrimental to 
self-cultivation: 

In cultivating the mind, nothing is better than lessening 
your desires. If you do not desire, then you are not 
deluded. Desiring isn't necessarily about indulgence: it is 
just that there is something one is inclined towards." (Ibid: 
15/145). 

In accordance with his gZ-based theory, Cheng Yi also maintains 
that the emotions are not derived from the outside, but are 
internally-generated. In response to the question, "How is it that joy and 
anger, sadness and joy come from the outside?" Cheng Yi states: They do 
not come from the outside. They are stimulated from the outside but issue 
forth from within (#tH5t^h. iBM^hW^^M^ ^) (Ibid: 18/1)." For 
Cheng Yi, individuals possessed the means to make ethical decisions, and 
should not place themseh es at the mercy of things. His was a theory of 
virtue that strived towards the elimination of dependence on the outside 
world. 

The particular problem that the emotions posed for the early 
Neo-Confucian thinkers, then, was that they signaled our vulnerability to 
forces beyond our control and undermined our moral agency. And it was 
Zhu Xi's ^M: (1130-1200) philosophical achievement to formulate a 
theory of the human moral subject that could reconcile the idea of human 
agency with emotional experience. The most direct way in which he did this 
was to clarify the relationship bet\veen the nature and the feelings, the xing 
and the qing, in such a way that there was no necessar>' opposition between 
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the two. In his search for a solution he came upon the formula of Zhang 
Zai: 

The mind is what unites the nature and the feelings. (Zhu 
Xi 1985: 5/15). 

As Zhu Xi himself would later recount, this phrase came to him 
like a revelation, since rather than conceiving of the relationship between 
the Xing and qing as one of opposition, it placed qing within a tripartite 
structure, with the mind mediating between the two. Zhu himself realized 
what a breakthrough this was, for it explained how the nature and feelings 
were distinct and yet could be joined together as part of a single moral 
identit\'. This meant that the feelings were a necessar>' component of the 
moral life, and not simply a problematic aspect of our human constitution 
that we had to contend with in our quest for self-cultivation. 

But the verb, tong M, that characterized the activit\' of the mind, 
also had a more specific meaning than simply to encompass or unite. It also 
had the more active sense of mling, and referred to the mind's role as ruler 
of the self: 

Xin is simply the name we give to a ruler. In motion and 
stillness there is always a ruler: it is not that it does not 
function in a state of stillness, and that only when it is in 
motion there is a ruler. When I speak of a 'ruler, I refer to 
its bringing together and fully embodying everything 
within itself. The mind unites and joins together the nature 
and the feelings. But this does not mean that it is a raw, 
undifferentiated mass together with the nature and the 
feelings, with there being no distinction. (Zhu Xi 1985: 
5/20) 

So here we see that Zhu insists on the moral agency of the self, 
achieved by the ruling and controlling function of the mind. In fact, 
"Without the mind," as he claims elsewhere, the self would have no ruler." 
(ZhuXi 1985:12/1). 

But if the mind acts as the ruler of the nature and feelings, what is 
the relationship between feelings and ""things" (wm ij^)? Is qing still 
essentially passive, indicating a level of human vulnerability to the dictates 
of things, and thus something that undermines the possibility of moral 
agency? If we examine what Zhu Xi had to say about other important 
dimensions of the self ~ the mind, motion and stillness, centrality and 
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harmony ~ we see that Zhu succeeded in formulating an ethical theory in 
which the emotions were not simply ambivalent, but necessary aspects of 
the moral life ~ a life that may be directed from within, but oriented 
towards the world of things and of the larger human community. 

One way in which he did this was to open up a space of meaning 
for the mind itself. For Zhu Xi, the mind was a space in which all the 
normative principles were present.'' But it was not simply an empt}' vessel 
that could contain things: it was characterized by a constant mo\ement 
towards the world through the activities of perception, thought and 
imderstanding. It was this, rather than things per se, that endowed the space 
of the mind with a wondrous, divine quality. And it was through its 
perceptual faculties that the mind mediated between the self and the 
external world. 

One of the implications of this was that the things of the world no 
longer represented objects that attracted or repelled us, and subjected us to 
their influence. Instead, they were the objects of our perception, our care, 
and our responsiveness. They are what engaged our faculties and thereby 
made these faculties come alive. The goal of self-cultivation was thus about 
being able to respond properly to the things and circumstances around us ~ 
something that depended on our capacity to have feelings as well. A truly 
cultivated person was not one who escaped in the world and meditated in 
silence, but one who could still possess an underlying calmness while 
actively engaged with the people and things that made up his world. Thus, 
Zhu defined the virtue of "rightness," or yi H, as "Being able to respond 
when things arrive, and being able to make decisions when situations 
arise." (Zhu Xi 1985: 12/28). He also emphasized that the true state of 
calmness ~ ding /E ~ was one that did not exclude activit} and motion, 
but that was capable of encompassing these both these states. 

These ideas could be seen in Zhu's attempt to articulate the 
relationship among the nature, the mind, and the feelings in his "First letter 



^ As Zhu explamed: "Everythmg possesses a mind and the space within 
this mind must be empty. This is like a dish containing chicken hearts or pig 
hearts. Once you cut into it you can see them. The human heart is also like this. 
But this empty place still encompasses and stores the many moral principles 
that fill Heaven and Earth and embrace past and present. Extending this even 
further, nothing in the world - be it in Heaven or on Earth - does not come 
from this. This is the marvelous thing known as the human mind! The 
principles that reside in the mind are called 'the nature. ' The nature is like the 
mind's field: it fills its space, and there is nothing but these principles within it. 
The mind is the dwelling place of the daemonic intelligence, and constitutes the 
ruler over the entire self The nature is then the many moral principles, these 
are received from Heaven and fully contained in the mmd. When they issue 
forth in the realm of wisdom, knowledge, recollection and contemplation, they 
are all feelings. Therefore, [Zhang Zai] said, 'The mind unites the nature and 
the feelings.'" (Zhu Xi 1985:98/14). 
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to the gentlemen of Hunan concerning 'zhong' and 'he"' C^M Wt^^iim'^ 
fn^~#). Here he critiques Cheng Yi's understanding of the central 
passage of the Zhongyong which elaborates the meaning of weifa 7^1$ and 
yifa Sf$ ~ the states before and after the arousal of the feelings: 

The state before joy and anger, sadness and happiness, 
have been aroused is called 'zhong {^)\ and when they 
have been aroused and all hit their proper measure, it is 
called 'he {^Wy . 

According to Cheng Yi, the mind represented yifa — the state after 
the arousal of the feelings ~ while the nature represented weifa ~ the state 
before their arousal. Zhu Xi rejected this reading, howe^ er. For one thing, it 
equated the mind with the feelings and thus failed to recognize that the 
feelings did not simply arise from within, but arose in response to our 
encounter with things. Such a view suggested that it was possible to 
understand the feelings by observing the mind itself ~ an activit>' Zhu 
considered to be quite absurd. ^ It was only while engaging in the world of 
things that we could both understand the feelings and experience the 
operation of the mind. 

Another problem with Cheng Yi"s reading was that it defined the 
goal of self-cuhivation as returning to one"s original nature, something Zhu 
did not even think was possible. As he declared, "The state before the 
feelings are aroused cannot be sought." For Zhu Xi, the truly cultivated 
individual was one who was capable of balancing and mediating inner and 
outer realities. Only by achieving understanding in the context of our 
interaction with the world of things could we hope to realize our moral 
potential: "As to self-examination when things occur and seeking 
understanding through inference when we come into contact with things, 
this must also serve as the foundation." 

This openness to things did not mean that we would lose our sense 
of autonomy, since it did not compromise the essential virtue of the mind to 
act as master not only of the self but also over the things we encountered. 
As Zhu insists: 

Jiff. 



' Zhu works out his reasoning in his "Discourse on observing the mind" 
(Guan xin shiio t^'t4%, m Zhu Xi 2000: 67/3389. 
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The mind is that by which man rules himself. It is one, not 
two: it is a subject, not an object; and it commands things, 
rather than being commanded by things. Therefore, if the 
mind observes things, the principle of things will be 
attained. (Zhu Xi 2000: 67/3389) 

But our minds endowed us with moral agency in yet another way. 
As Zhu elaborated in the opening passage of his "Discourse on 
humaneness" — the Ren Shuo {^.t^ — the mind was a force of creation: 
"Heaven and Earth takes its production of things as its mind, and in the 
production of humans and things, each receives the mind of Heaven and 
Earth as its own mind.'" (Zhu Xi 2000: 67/3391). By virtue of its original 
endowment of ren — the \ irtue of humaneness ~ the mind participated in 
the cycle of production and creative transformation {sheng ^) that that 
was constantly at work in the cosmos: 

zm, Wtf:t^, ^^^^ 

Now, as for humaneness constituting the Way, it is the 
mind of Heaven and Earth to produce things being present 
in all things. Before the feelings have issued forth, this 
substance is already complete: after the feelings have 
issued forth, its operations are inexhaustible. If we are 
indeed able to embody and preserve it, then the origin of 
all goodness and the root of all action would always be 
present (Zhu Xi 2000: 67/3391). 

Here Zhu brings up a distinction that is crucial for his moral 
thought, that of substance vs. function. This distinction was the basis of 
Zhu's claim that qing was inseparable from the realm of xing — that it 
represented another aspect of xing — and it was also the basis of his 
interpretation of ren. Zhu's argument was that the substance of ren, like the 
moral nature, was inherent within all human beings, and that their moral 
task was to allow this ren to function in the world. Thus, rather than 
returning to an original state of perfect goodness, we should strive towards 
the practical realization of this ren through our feelings of love and caring, 
and through the fostering of human flourishing. 

For Zhu Xi. then, to be open to emotions did not mean that one was 
subject to the determinations of the external world. It was, in fact, an 
important part of what it meant to be a moral subject, since the very 
realization of our moral nature depended on its operation at a discernible 
level ~ in other words, at the level of its emotional manifestation. Moreover, 
the human potential for goodness could only be truly realized when we 
were in active engagement with the world and with the larger human 
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community. Such an engagement expanded, rather than compromised, our 
power of moral agency. In contrast to his Neo-Confucian predecessors, then, 
Zhu Xi saw no inherent contradiction between emotional experience and 
the moral life, between openness to the world of things and the task of 
shaping our own destiny. In this way, Zhu Xi's vision succeeded in showing 
that our emotions, far from confining us, could take us beyond the borders 
of our own selves into a world that was coherent and filled with meaning. 
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Is Wang Yangming's Notion of 
Innate Moral Knowledge {Liangzhi) Tenable? 

Yong Huang 



INTRODUCTION 

In this article, I shall examine one aspect of Wang Yangming's 
idea of liangzhi. There is no doubt that liangzhi is the singular most 
important idea in Wang's mature philosophy. He himself claims that "since 
Longchang [the turning point of his philosophy], my idea has never 
diverted from these two words Hang zhi" (Wang: 1133: references to Wang 
hereafter in this article will be indicated with page numbers only). He often 
compares his enlightenment to liangzhi with Cheng Hao's to tianli 
(heavenly principle) (461). Cheng claims that, while he has learned a lot 
from earlier Confucians, the two words tian li are from his own imier 
experience (Cheng & Cheng: 425). Wang makes a similar claim about his 
liangzhi. Of course, just as Cheng does not mean that he is the first to use 
the two words tianli. nor does Wang mean that he is the inventor of the idea 
of liangzhi. After all, it is Mencius who says that "what a person can do 
without learning is liangneng [innate moral ability], while what a person 
knows without thinking is liangzhi. There are no children who do not know 
loving their parents, and, when growing up, respecting their elder brothers" 
(Mencius 7al5). Wang himself clearly acknowledges his debts to Mencius 
when he states that "hangzhi is what Mencius regards as heart/mind that 
everyone has to make distinction between right and wrong. This heart/mind 
of distinguishing between right and wrong is called liangzhi. because one 
know s it w ithout thinking and is able to practice it without learning" (1063). 
However, Wang has a unique understanding of liangzhi and regards it as 
representing the most salient features of Confucianism. In the following, I 
shall first examine Wang's idea of liangzhi as moral knowledge innate in 
everyone, in contrast to non-moral knowledge that one has to learn: then I 
shall analyze Wang's view of distinction between sages and common 
people despite the fact that moral knowledge is innate in both: finally I shall 
explore the issue of the credibility of Wang's conception of moral 
knowledge as innate from a contemporary philosophical point of view . 

MORAL KNOWLEDGE (LIANGZHI) AS DIFFERENT FROM 
COMMON KNOWLEDGE (ZHISHI) 

Liangzhi literary means the good or moral (hang) knowledge (zhi). 
This is particularly clear when Wang makes the analogy between hang and 
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shan, both meaning "good," in the following claim: "because no human's 
nature is not good (shan), so no one's knowledge is not moral {Hang)" (65). 
Of course, this word Hang also has the meaning of "innate" in the sense that 
Mencius uses it, which is also accepted by Wang when he says that the 
heart/mind of right and w rong is called Hongzhi because it is something one 
knows without thinking and is able to practice without learning.' These 
two meanings of the word Hang can help us ha\ e a better understanding of 
Hangzhi. On the one hand. Hongzhi is innate in the heart/mind, the great 
body, of everyone, whether a sage or a stupid man or woman {yufu yufu) 
(52). In Wang's view, "knowledge is in the original state {benti) of the 
heart/mind. The heart/mind naturally has knowledge: it naturally knows 
filial piety when father is seen, brotherly love when elder brother is met, 
and commiseration when an infant is seen about to fall into a well. 
Therefore, one should not seek Hongzhi from the outside" (8). On the other 
hand, because it is only moral knowledge, the knowledge necessary for a 
person to become a moral person, Wang makes it clear that no one, 
including the sage, is omniscient: 

that nothing is beyond sages' knowledge means that they 
know everything about the heavenly principle (HanH): that 
nothing is beyond sages' abilities means that they can do 
everything according to the heavenly principle. Because 
sages know this fundamental (benti). they know the 
heavenly principle of everything and therefore can carry 
this principle to its full. However, it is not the case that, 
with the knowledge of heavenly principle, sages know and 
can do everything under heaven. Things under heaven, 
such as names, varieties, and systems, as well as plants 
and animals, are innumerable. Thus, although sages are 
clearly aware of the fundamental, how can they know 
everything? Yet, if there is no need to know something, 
sages will not bother to know it; and if there is something 
to be known, sages can certainly ask people about it. For 
example, "when Confucius entered the grand temple, he 
asked everything" [Analects 3.15]. A previous 
interpretation of it says that "the fact that Confucius asks 
the question to which he already has the answer shows 
how serious and careful he is." This interpretation is 
unintelHgible. (101-102) 

So clearly, for Wang, in addition to Hangzhi, the moral knowledge, 
innate in every one's heart/mind, there is other zhi, knowledge, not irmate in 



' Tang .Tunyi (Chun-I) argues that, etymologically, the primary meaning 
of Hang is "original," with "good" only as its derivative meaning (Tang 1970: 
101). In Wang, however, these two meanings are at least equally important. 
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anyone's heart/mind. When he says that no knowledge is not good (Jiang), 
he refers to the moral knowledge innate in our heart/mind only. The 
non-moral (though not necessarily immoral) knowledge is not what we are 
born with and has to be learned if it is necessary.' Wang states here that 
sages need to learn some, but not all, such knowledge. The criterion to 
determine what sages need to learn and what sages do not need to learn is 
whether such knowledge is necessary for moral knowledge to function. 
Thus, when asked whether moral knowledge of filial piety is enough and 
whether we should also search for knowledge about how to get warm in the 
winter and how to get cool in the summer in serv ing parents, Wang states: 

Why should we not search for such knowledge? We only 
need to know what is essential (toimao). We only need to 
search for such knowledge by getting rid of selfish human 
desires and preserving the heavenly principle. For example, 
to search ways to provide warmth [to parents] in the 
winter, we need to apply our heart/mind of filial piety to 
the utmost in case there is a slight selfish desire mixed in; 
to search ways to provide coolness [to parents] in the 
summer, we need also to apply our heart/mind of filial 
piety to the utmost in case there is a slight selfish desire 
mixed in. We only need to obtain this heart/mind. If our 
heart/mind is free from selfish desires, is in complete 
accord with the heavenly principle, and is sincere in 
serving our parents, then, in the winter, we will naturally 
be concerned about our parents being cold and naturally 
try to find ways to provide warmth: in the summer, we 
will naturally be concerned with our parents being hot and 
naturally tr>' to finds ways to keep them cool. They are 
detailed expressions of our sincere filial heart/mind. Only 
if there is such a sincere and filial heart/mind can there be 
such detailed expressions. As in a tree, the sincere filial 
heart/mind is the root, with many detailed expressions as 
its branches and leaves. There must first be root and only 
later can there be branches and leaves. It is not right to 
look for branches and leaves first and only then to plant 
the root. (4-5) 



' Failure to realize this distinction between the innate moral knowledge 
and acquired non-moral knowledge leads Fang Keli to claim that Wang 
contradicts himself, after insisting on the innateness of knowledge, by saying 
that "only after tasting it can one know whether a food is good or not" and 
"only after traveling on it can one know whether a road is rough or smooth" (44) 
(Fang: 206). 
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In this example of filial piety, Wang emphasizes the importance of 
moral knowledge, by which we know not only that we should sers e out 
parents but also that we should look for ways to better serve out parents. 
This knowledge is innate in us. However, the actual knowledge about ways 
to better serve our parents, for example, ways to keep our parents wann in 
the winter and cool in the summer, is not innate in us. It is something we 
have to learn. When he uses the term "naturally" in the abo\e passage, he 
does not mean that our imiate moral knowledge will naturally lead to such 
non-moral knowledge; it rather means that our imiate moral knowledge will 
naturally urge us to search for such knowledge. In this sense, I think Mou 
Zongsan is right when he says that, for Wang, "the moral knowledge of the 
heavenly principle determines one to serve parents and at the same time to 
know parents" (Mou: 178). as it is impossible to serve parents without 
knowing parents (their desires, ideas, preferences, etc.) and other related 
things. Tang Junyi sees a closer relationship between innate moral 
knowledge and acquired non-moral knowledge when he compares the 
innate moral knowledge as a cube, with the non-moral knowledge 
necessary for the innate moral knowledge to function as one of its faces 
(Tang: 1993: 361). In his view, such non-moral knowledge is not only 
needed for the moral knowledge to function in the above sense, it is also 
necessary to make a judgment when one's moral knowledge issues two 
conflicting commands. For example, by the innate knowledge, we know we 
should be both filial toward parents and loyal to the ruler When these two 
are in conflict and cannot be fulfilled at the same time, we also need to have 
the non-moral knowledge to make a better decision (see Tang 1993: 365).' 

So, in contrast to the view that Wang ignores or downplays 
non-moral knowledge, Wang recognizes the importance of such 
knowledge for moral knowledge. The only complaint that one can 



^ Cheng Chung-ying also pomts out that "searching for knowledge and 
knowledge resulting from this search must always be instrumental for the 
performance of an action or a type of action which is characteristic as virtuous" 
(Cheng: 406). P. J. Ivanhoe, however, has a different understanding. In a 
comment on a previous version of this essay, he states, "Wang is expressing 
something like the difference between a faculty or sensibility and its expression. 
So vision does not include all the things we might see in the world, but clear 
vision will reveal such things in the course of experience. This is why I 
translate liangzhi as 'pure knowing.' It is an active faculty that is free from 
impurities and hence reveals what one should do m any specific case" (private 
communication). 

For example, Meng Peiyuan says that Wang's philosophy smacks of 
"obscurantism. He rejects knowledge of literature as well as science and 
technology" (Meng: 315). Chen Lai has a similar complaint: if such things as 
"political rituals, social institutions, astronomy and calendar, and religious 
sacrifice" are "all considered as the natural discovery," then we will be unable 
to maintain the universality and continuity of such matters (Chen: 29-30; see 
also 44-45). 
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legitimately lodge, as Lao Siguang actually does, is that Wang tells us that 
non-moral knowledge should not be sought after if it is not useful for moral 
knowledge and therefore does not have an independent role (Lao: 397). As 
we can see from the above passage, it is true that Wang does not reserve any 
independent role for non-moral knowledge. He repeatedly emphasizes that 
we should only search for such knowledge when it is necessary for the 
moral knowledge to function and that we should seek such knowledge only 
imder the guidance of moral knowledge. However, if we reflect upon this 
matter, we realize that all the non-moral knowledge that we normally think 
we should pursue today, including the sciences, medicine, arts, history, and 
literature, is necessary for the moral knowledge to function better. So Wang 
really does not exclude from his scope anything that we are actually 
pursuing today. The only thing that he wants to emphasize, which seems to 
me correct and important, is that our search for such knowledge should be 
guided by our moral knowledge so that we can ensure that such non-moral 
knowledge will not be put to immoral use. Otherwise, people with such 
knowledge may do more harmful things than those who do not have it. For 
this reason, Wang complains: 

the later generations do not imderstand that the most 
fundamental in achieving sagehood is to be in complete 
accord with the heavenly principle. Instead they seek 
sagehood through [the non-moral] knowledge and abilities. 
They thought that, since sages know all and are able to do 
all, they have to first understand sages" such abilities to 
know and do things. Thus they do not direct their efforts 
toward the heavenly principle, but exert their energ\', in 
vain, to scrutinize books, examine the names and varieties 
of things, and trace and unitate what is done [by sages]. 
The result is that, the more knowledge acquired, the more 
selfish desires accumulated; the higher their abilities, the 
more obscured the heavenly principle. (29) 

In Wang's view, sages have both the innate moral knowledge and 
acquired non-moral knowledge, with the latter being guided by the former. 
However, "later generations" do not frrst make efforts to keep their moral 
knowledge as unobscured as sages do'. They merely try to acquire sages' 
non-moral knowledge, which therefore cannot perform its moral function 
for them as its does for sages. Thus, Wang states, without the guidance of 
the innate moral knowledge, "broad memorizations and recitations can only 
function to increase people's arrogance, extensive knowledge can only 
serve them in evil deeds; enormous information can only help them in 
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quarrels, and rich techniques of flowery composition can only assist them to 
cover up their artificiality" (59). ^ 

Because what people are born with is moral knowledge, people 
with such knowledge of course know how to act morally in a given 
situation. However, how they will actually act depends upon what kind of 
actual situation they are in, which they can only know through experience 
(see Tang 1990: 339-340). For this reason. Wang's iimate moral knowledge 
is not foreknowledge. People with such knowledge cannot predict what 
actual actions they will perform, although they know that they will perform 
moral actions. Thus, when asked whether being absolutely sincere can bring 
out foreknowledge, Wang replies: 

Sincerity is a real principle. It is nothing but the innate 
moral knowledge. When it acts wonderfully in the world, 
we regard it as divine (shen).... Sages do not value 
foreknowledge. They cannot avoid calamities and 
happiness when they come. They only know the beginning 
of things and are good at handling them situationally. 
Moral knowledge is neither foreknowledge nor 
retrospective knowledge. It is knowledge about what is 
going on. (114) 

THE ORIGIN OF THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN SAGES AND 
COMMON PEOPLE 

We have seen that Wang gets his idea of the irmate moral 
knowledge, liangzhi, from Mencius, who talks about liangmng, innate 
moral abilit}\ in addition to liangzhi. We may therefore wonder why 
liangneng does not become a central idea in Wang. The answer is perhaps 
that, for Wang, people who have the innate moral knowledge will 
necessarily be able to act. In his view, to have moral knowledge and yet be 
unable to act morally is a self-contradiction, for knowledge and action are 
one and the same thing: "as long as knowledge is mentioned, action is 
already there, and as long as action is mentioned, knowledge is already 
there" (5). If this is the case, however, a new question arises: since 
according to Wang, everyone is born with moral knowledge, and everyone 
who has this moral knowledge will act morally, then why are there morally 



Thus, when companng the scientific knowledge stressed m the Western 
tradition and moral knowledge emphasized in the Confucian tradition, in his 
discussion of Wang Yangmmg and Zhu Xi's notion of knowledge of/as virtue 
(dexing zhi zhi) in contrast to knowledge of hearing and seeing (wenjian zhi zhi). 
Tang .Tunyi points out, "without knowledge of/as virtue as the master, today's 
scientific knowledge and technology may also be used to kill people instead of 
perfecting human life"' (Tang 1993: 356). 
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bad people? In other words, what is the source of immorality? To this, 
Wang's answer is: 

The innate moral knowledge is dao. The moral knowledge 
is innate in human heart/mind. This is true not only of 
sages and worthy people but also of common people. If 
there are no material desires to obscure the innate moral 
knowledge, which is followed and left to function in its 
way, then e\ ery thing will be in accord with dao. However, 
common people are often obscured by material desires and 
therefore cannot follow the innate moral knowledge. (71) 

In Wang's view, while moral knowledge is indeed innate in 
everyone, it can be obscured by selfish desires, just as the bright sun may be 
blocked by clouds,*' and a shining mirror may be covered by dust.^ Thus, it 
is important for common people to remove such material desires to regain 
the lost sight of their innate moral knowledge {zhi liangzhi). Thus zhi 
liangzhi becomes a key in Wang's philosophy. As a matter of fact, he even 
claims that, "teaching students to learn throughout my life. I have only 
these three words: zhi Hang zhi" (543). 

However, I shall leave this important topic of zhi liangzhi for a 
different occasion. In this section, I shall instead explore a different but 
equally important question: where do such material desires, which obscure 
people's innate moral knowledge, come from? While many scholars think 
that Wang fails to provide an adequate answer to this question (see Hou: 
215 & 224, Nivison: 224, Chen: 81, and Cheng: 410), P. J. Ivanhoe argues 
that Wang accepts the view that "qi naturally occurs in varying degrees of 
'coarseness" or 'turbidit> " and that the quality of the qi, which different 
people recei^ e at birth, varies" (h anhoe: 82). He further argues that "most 
neo-Confucians believed that qi necessarily 'darkens and obscures' one's 
pure and perfect innate moral nature and that because qi occurs in \ arious 
degrees of 'coarseness' and 'turbidity.' different people are 'obstructed' to 
varying degrees as a matter of principle" (ibid.). Based on this 
interpretation, Ivanhoe observes that, in Wang's view, "a given individual's 
goodness or wickedness ~ at least at birth ~ is a wholly contingent matter" 
(Ivanhoe: 87). For Ivanhoe, this "presents problems for Wang's claim that 
everyone can become Yao or Shun and raises serious questions about how 
much of the task of moral self cultivation is truly within an indiv idual's 
power to control" (Ivanhoe: 82). 



"The knowledge of the sage is like the sun in a clear day, the knowledge 
of the worthy is like the sun in a day with a few moving clouds, while the 
knowledge of the stupid people is like the sun in a cloudy day" (115). 

^ "The sage's heart/mind is like a shining mirror without any dust ... 
while a common person's heart/mind is like a mirror with layers of dust" (386). 
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It is true that Wang follows the neo-Confucian tradition to appeal 
to qi to explain the problem of evil. Howe\er, my obser\ ation is that 
Wang's theory is much more complicated. Wang does attribute evil to 
coarseness and turbidness of qi. For example, he says that 

the innate moral knowledge is originally transparent. 
Those whose physical qi (qizhi) is not excellent are not 
easily enlightened to it because of the large amount of 
dregs and hea\'y layers of obscuration. Those whose 
physical qi is excellent have few dregs and little 
obscuration. Thus, with a little effort to regain the innate 
moral knowledge, this innate moral knowledge becomes 
transparent to them. (70) 

In another place, he also says that 

the physical qi (qizhi) is what both houses and obscures 
the human nature (xing). The physical qi varies and the 
human nature follows. Human nature is like a ball. It is 
bright when falling into a clear pool, becomes blurred 
when falling into turbid water, and becomes filthy if 
falling into filthy water. The wise people above are in the 
clear pool, common people are in the turbid water, and 
stupid people below are in the filthy water. (1035-1036) 

In such passages, Wang seems to say that different people are 
endowed with different qi. which determine whether they are able to see 
their innate moral knowledge clearly or not, and whether they will be moral 
or immoral persons. They seem to confirm what Ivanhoe says. 

However, in some other passages, we find Wang saying that all 
humans are endowed with the same pure qi as their distinguishing mark, in 
contrast to the turbid qi received by animals. Such pure qi, in Wang's view, 
is identical to human nature. In a poem, Wang expressed this idea: "human 
beings and other beings both have their endowments. Their principle (//) is 
the same but their qi are different. To say that their qi are different does not 
mean that they are two different kinds of qi. There is only the difference 
bet\veen purity and turbidness'" (1103). From here, we can see that the qi 
that all human beings are endowed with is pure qi. He does not mention that 
different people are endowed with qi of different degrees of purity (people 
may be endowed with different amounts of such pure qi but this will only 
result in the difference in their intellectual, artistic, technical, physical, and 
other non-moral abilities but not in their moral qualities).^ Only because of 



Ivanhoe disagrees with me on this interpretation. In his view, "what he 
[Wang] is saying is that the endowment of humans is more pure and the 
endowment of other animals is more turbid. The turbidity of the latter prevents 
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this can Wang claim that qi is compatible with human nature which is good, 
since "the good human nature can only be seen from qi. Without qi, good 
human nature cannot be seen. Feelings of commiseration, shame and dislike, 
deference and compliance, and right and wrong are all qi" ; commenting on 
the Cheng Brothers" famous statement that "to talk about human nature 
without talking about qi is not complete, and to talk about qi without talking 
about human nature is not illuminating," Wang makes a more radical claim: 
"human nature is qi, and qi is human nature. Originally there is no 
distinction between human nature and qi" (63-4). Obviously, Wang cannot 
make such an identification between human nature and qi if human qi has 
certain degree of coarseness and turbidity, as Ivanhoe argues. If so, how 
does Wang explain the origin of evil in terms of qi? Chen Lai, for example, 
argues that such a conception of qi can only explain the manifestation of the 
four beginnings, but "there are also various qi that are not good," which 
Wang does not analyze. Thus, Chen thinks that Wang's conception of 
heart/mind with moral knowledge as its fundamental excludes the 
possibility of the arising of selfish desires and thus concludes that Wang's 
explanation of the problem of evil is unsatisfactory (Chen: 90). 

It is possible that Wang indeed does not have a satisfactory 
explanation of the evil. However, instead of giving up on this issue too 
quickly, I would like to present an experunental interpretation. My hunch is 
that Wang talks about two kinds of qi in relation to human beings. One is 
the qi constitutive of human beings, which makes it possible for human 
beings to appear as beings with shape (you xing). All human beings are 
endowed with this same qi that makes human beings different from animals 
and other beings. Wang apparently refers to this qi when he claims that 
human qi is identical to human nature. We may call qi in this sense the host 



them from getting a glimpse of all the // as humans can. This prevents animals 
m prmciple from understandmg the Dao. (Though they can and do manifest 
aspects of it)... . Contrary to what some people think, differences in degree can 
constitute differences in kind. We talk this way all the time. For example: .Tohn 
is very healthy, .Tohn is not 100% healthy, .John is sick, very sick, terminally ill, 
dead... In the same way extremely pure qi is something different than really 
turbid qi. In the same way that we thinlc of pure or potable water as something 
different than polluted water" (private communication). This seems to be also a 
plausible interpretation. The problem with this interpretation is that sometimes 
Wang, like many other Confucians both before and after him, thinks that 
"people who have violated the heavenly prmciple are no different from beasts. 
If they can steal a life of hundreds or a thousand of years in this world, they 
simply live such a long life of beasts" (108; see also 786-787). However, in 
Wang's view, even such people can still become sages as long as they make 
efforts. However a dead person cannot be brought back to life and an animal 
cannot be made into a human being, to say nothing of a moral person, whatever 
efforts are exerted. This, it seems to me, shows that, for Wang, the difference 
between human bemgs and other animals is not a difference of degree but of 
kind, the kind not resulted from accumulated degree. 
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qi (zhu qi). This qi obviously cannot explain the origin of evil. Being 
completely pure, it is what distinguishes human beings from other beings 
and unites all human beings together. However, it seems that Wang has in 
mind a different qi that is also related to human life, which he calls alien or 
guest qi (wo/ qi), a term that frequently appears in his (as well as in his 
student Wang Longxi's) writings and conversations. In Wang's view, it is 
precisely this alien or guest qi that accounts for the origin of evil. For 
example, he says: "selfish desires and alien qi are what obscure the human 
nature" (71); "since we now all know the key to learning, we do not need to 
worry where to get started. However, burdened by the alien qi, we are not 
willing to reach our innate moral knowledge" (428): when one of his 
students says that it is the alien qi that interrupts the original joy (/e) 
enjoyed by human beings together with other beings, he replies with a 
resounding "yes" (436). 

While Wang has never told us clearly what this alien or guest qi is, 
we can be sure that it is not the qi that he identifies with human nature. It is 
also clear that it is this alien or guest qi that is responsible for human evil. 
In order to understand what this alien or guest qi is and how it causes us to 
have selfish desires that obscure our innate moral knowledge, it is helpful to 
see how this word is used by some neo-Confucians before him. To my 
knowledge, this word has been occasionally used by Zhang Zai and Zhu Xi. 
However, more helpful clues to its meanings can be found in the Cheng 
Brothers. Cheng Hao uses the same word, alien qi (keqi), saying that "the 
principle of Tightness (yili) and the alien qi conquer each other frequently. 
The distinction between superior persons (junzi) and inferior persons 
(xiaoren) is made according to the degree to which one is conquered by 
another. The more the principle of rightness gains the upper hand... the 
more the alien qi is extinguished" (Cheng & Cheng: 4-5). This passage 
reinforces our idea that alien qi is responsible for human evils, but it still 
does not tell us what this alien qi is. This is made clearer by his younger 
brother Cheng Yi, who uses a different but similar term, external qi (M'ai qi), 
and clearly distinguishes it from the internal or host qi constitutive of 
human being, which he regards as the qi of genuine origin (zhenyuan zhi qi). 
In his view, this qi of genuine origin 

is not mixed with external qi (wai qi), but absorbs 
nourishment from the external qi. Let us take the fish in 
water as an analogy. The life of fish is not caused by water. 
However, only by absorbing nourishment from water can 
fish live. Human beings live between heaven and earth in 
the same way as fish live in water. The nourishment 
humans receive from drinking and food is all from 
external qi. (170) 

This passage is extremely helpful. It not only clearly distinguishes 
between the two qi: (I) the qi that makes it possible for a human being to 
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appear as something with shape (you xing). the qi of genuine origin, and (2) 
the qi in which human beings live, the external qi. Moreover, it explains the 
relationship between these two kinds of qi: the qi of genuine origin is not 
mixed with the external qi (so they are separate) but depends upon the latter 
for nourishment. Thus, if the external qi is not turbid, it may contaminate 
the internal qi by causing it to have inappropriate material desires (wu yu). 
There is no clear textual evidence to show whether Wang uses the term 
alien qi in the same sense and whether he means the same thing when he 
says that such alien qi causes people to have inappropriate desires, which 
obscure the moral knowledge innate in their heart/mind. However, it is at 
least not entirely umeasonable to assume that Wang may indeed hold a 
similar view, given his familiarit}' with and influence by the writings of the 
Cheng brothers. Moreover, it is at least also a plausible way to make 
Wang"s various discussions of qi consistent with each other and with his 
more general philosophical views. For example, it is in this context that we 
can understand why he often uses the term alien qi and material desires 
together (436) and sometimes even regard them as essentially one thing 
(70). His discussion of Mencius' "night qi (yeqi)" can also be better 
understood in this context. In the famous passage where Mencius makes the 
analogy betw een people letting go of their true heart/mind with mountains 
letting go of their trees, he develops his idea of night qi: 

If, in spite of the respite people get in the day and in the 
night and of the effect of the morning air on him, scarcely 
any of their likes and dislikes resemble those of other 
people, it is because what they do in the course of the day 
once again dissipates what they ha\e gained. If this 
dissipation happens repeatedly, then the influence of the 
night air will no longer be able to preserve what was 
originally in them, and when that happens, they are not far 
removed from an animal. {Mencius 6a8) 

What is so good about the night qil Wang points out, "the moral 
knowledge arising in the night qi is its original state, because it is not mixed 
with material desires" (111): and there is no mixture of material desires in 
the night qi, because people [asleep in the night] "see nothing, hear nothing, 
think nothing, and do nothing"' (120). However, in his view, "Mencius" talk 
about "night qi' is only intended for those whose good heart/mind has 
already been lost, to point out where this good heart/mind arises so that it 
can be cultivated and nourished from this point on. Today we have already 
clearly known about the moral knowledge and so we only need to always 
exert efforts to reach it. There is no reason to talk about night qi" (69; see 
also 19). The point is that, while it is good to live in the night qi, as we will 
then not be contaminated by the alien qi. we cannot always live in the night 
qi, i.e.. always sleep, so that we see, hear, think, and do nothing. After all, 
what is important is not to live in separation from the alien qi, but to get 
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nourishment from and yet not be controlled by it. Living in complete 
separation from the alien qi. of course we will not have any selfish desires, 
but then we will have nowhere to get nourishment. 

How is this possible? In Wang's view, the most important thing is 
to take hold of the will {chi zhi): "Bad thoughts come from popular qi ixiqi), 
while good thoughts come from the original nature. The original nature is 
conquered by the popluar qi because the will is not established" (24). Thus, 
commenting on Mencius" view of the relationship between qi and will 
(Mencius 2a2), he says that the qi is cultivated by taking hold of the will, 
because (as Mencius also says) the will should be the commander over qi 
(24). The importance of establishing the will is most emphatically 
expressed in the following passage: 

The will is the commander over qi, the life of a person, the 
root of a tree, and the sowce of water. When the source is 
blocked, water will cease to flow; when the root is not 
planted, a tree will wither; when the life is not continued, a 
person will die, and when the will is not established, the qi 
will make one lose consciousness... . Therefore, as soon as 
a slight selfish desire arises, immediately blame the 
non-establishment of the will and then the private desires 
will recede; as soon as a slight alien qi is heard moving, 
immediately blame the non-establishment of the will and 
the alien qi will be gone. When lazy, blame the will and 
one will not be lazy; when negligent, blame the will and 
one will not be negligent; when agitated, blame the will 
and one will not be agitated; when envious, blame the will 
and one will not be envious; when angry, blame the will 
and one will not be angry; when greedy, blame the will 
and one will not be greedy; when arrogant, blame the will 
and one will not be arrogant; when stingy, blame the will 
and one will not be stingy. (891) 

IS WANG'S NOTION OF THE INNATE MORAL KNOWLEDGE 
TENABLE? 

A contemporary reader is unlikely to be easily convinced of 
Wang's view of the innate moral knowledge and would perhaps also regard 
his theory of qi as something merely ad hoc. In the West, John Locke, who 
devotes the whole of Book I of his An Essay Concerning the Human 
Understanding to this matter, has made perhaps the most devastating attack 
on the idea of innate know ledge. It is therefore interesting and important to 
see whether Wang can withstand this attack. In Locke's view, the strongest 
support for the theory of innate knowledge is that such knowledge is 
universally held. As we have seen, it seems to be also the reason for Wang 
to regard moral knowledge as innate, for he thinks that all people naturally 
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have filial piety when seeing their fathers, brotherly love when seeing their 
elder brothers, and commiseration when seeing an infant about to fall into a 
well. In Locke's view, however, even if universal consensus indeed exists 
on such matters, it cannot be directly counted as a proof for their being 
innate, "if there can be any other way shown, how men may come to that 
universal agreement in the things they do consent in, which I presume may 
be done" (Locke: I. II. 3). 

Yet, Locke "s main effort is to argue that no such consensus exists. 
While he attacks a much broader theory of innate knowledge, he also uses a 
whole chapter (Locke: I. Ill) to argue against the innate moral knowledge, 
which is the concern of this article. Here, Locke argues that there is no 
universal consensus on moral matters by citing such immoral and indeed 
cruel things as people lea\ ing their children in the fields to perish by want 
or wild beasts, people killing their parents reaching a certain age, people 
carrying the sick out and laying them on the earth before they are dead, 
people burying children alive or even eating their children, etc., without any 
remorse (see Locke: I. III. 9). In this aspect, it seems that Wang's theory of 
innate moral knowledge does not fare much better As Wu Zhen points out, 
"some serious theoretical defects of Mencius' argument for the goodness of 
human nature from children's natural feeling of love and respect are fully 
exposed in Wang Yangming's conception of ready-made (xiancheng) moral 
knowledge"' (Wu: 16). Wu ftirther cites Zhan Ruoshui. a contemporary of 
Wang, that, in contrast to people loving their parents, respecting their elder 
brothers, and showing commiseration to people, there are also people who 
beat and yell at their parents, who twist their elder brothers' arms in order to 
grab their food to eat (originally in Mencius 6b I), and who, loving their 
own parents and respecting their own elder brothers, kill others" parents and 
elder brothers (see ibid.). 

Advocates of innate knowledge, of course, are aware of such 
counter-examples. In their view, this does not show that there is no such 
innate knowledge. In the west, Plato argues that knowledge (in contrast to 
opinions) is indeed iimate and is only forgotten when born. Thus, all people 
■'know and assent to them, when they come to the use of reason" (Locke: I. 
II. 6). At least in appearance, Wang takes the same strategy. He argues that 
moral knowledge is indeed innate, but it is obscured by selfish desires as 
soon as one is born. Thus, there is a need for people to regain the sight of 
the innate moral knowledge {zhi liangzhi) by removing such selfish desires. 
In Locke's view, however, such a defense is defective. One of its many 
problems is that "by this they [innate ideas] are not distinguishable from 
other knowable truths"' (Locke: I. II. 13). In other words, if so, we can claim 
that any knowledge, even such knowledge as "it rained yesterday," is innate 
by saying that this knowledge is originally in our mind but is later forgotten 
until yesterday we discovered it. As we have seen, Wang intends to make a 
clear distinction between moral knowledge which he claims is innate and 
non-moral knowledge which he believes is learned. Now from the Lockean 
point of view, since Wang thinks that people have to clear up their private 
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desires to see their originally innate moral knowledge, just as we have to 
clear up the clouds to see the sun, why cannot we make a similar claim 
about the non-moral knowledge (perhaps by removing a different type of 
cloud)? 

Does this mean that Wang's idea of innate moral knowledge is thus 
entirely untenable? It would indeed be should Wang intend to provide an 
empirical description of human heart/mind. As we have seen, as a 
psychological description, such a theor>' may be disconfirmed.' However, 
it is my contention that Wang's theory of innate moral knowledge is not an 
empirical theory. It is rather a metaphysical theory, as it is about the original 
state (benti) of the heart/mind. Moreover, it is not a metaphysical theory 
that tries to tell us what human heart/mind objectively is. The heart/mind 
described in such metaphysics, as a metaphysical reality, is something, in 
Richard Rort} 's word, "we can never know ourselves to have reached, and 
which we can never know we are closing in on rather than veering off 
from" (Rorty 1996: 75). It is rather to suggest to us what our heart/mind 
originally should be. In other words, what we have in Wang is primarily a 
normative, rather than descriptive, metaphysics. It expresses Wang's 
confidence in human perfectibility, something similar to what Richard 
Rorty calls "a faith in the future possibilities of moral humans, a faith which 
is hard to distinguish from love for, and hope for, the human 
community" (Rorty 1999: 160). One cannot have such a faith in human 
perfectibilit}' unless one also believes in the original goodness of human 
heart/mind. On this point, David Nivison has made an interesting analogy. 
According to Nivison, Plato's theory of recollection is supposed to solve 
this puzzle in epistemolog} : to learn I must be aware of what it is I am to 
learn, and this implies that I already know it. According to Ni\ ison, Wang's 
goodness of human heart/mind is supposed to solve a parallel puzzle in 
moral education: "Confucius' problem as a moral teacher is, in effect, this: 
the crucial element in being moral is, obviously, wanting to be. How can 
one teach a person to be moral? For to respond to the lesson the student 
must see it as a lesson to be learned; and if the student sees that, he or she is 
already moral" (Nivison: 237). 



^ Even so, there is still something in Wang that is not squarely met by 
Locke's criticism. In Wang's view, while one's selfish desire can indeed 
obscure the innate heart/mind, it can never do so completely, just as the cloud 
can never fully block the sunshine (however dark a cloudy day is, there is still 
some sunshine going through clouds). Thus, in one place, Wang points out that 
"the thieves also know that they ought not to steal. If you call them thieves, 
they will blush" (98). In another place, he says: "therefore, although inferior 
persons (xiaoren) do unmoral things everywhere, when seeing superior persons, 
they will naturally cover their immoral things and show the moral things. This 
shows that the moral knowledge has something of which one cannot be 
ignorant" (1063). 
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For this reason, Wang often talks about belief or faith (xin) in the 
innate moral knowledge. Superior persons '"do not worr\' about other people 
lacking faith in them; they just always have faith in the innate moral 
knowledge" (76). In his view, this is also the central message of 
Confucian classics: "if you have faith in the innate moral knowledge, and 
make efforts only according to this innate moral knowledge, then however 
many classics and canons there are, they all conform to it, and all heresies 
and incorrect doctrines will be seen through " (73). A question might be 
raised as to how one can believe or have faith in something whose existence 
is not first established. To this, I believe the best answer is provided by 
Kant. In epistemology or theoretical reason, our belief in the existence of an 
object is determined by our prior experience of the object. Howe\ er, in 
morality or practical reason, the situation is different: 

By a concept of an object of practical reason I imderstand 
the idea of an object as an effect possible through freedom. 
To be an object of practical knowledge as such signifies, 
therefore, only the relation of the will to the action 
whereby it or its opposite is brought into being. To decide 
whether or not something is an object of the pure practical 
reason is only to discern the possibility or impossibility of 
willing the action by which a certain object would be 
made real, provided we had the abilit} to bring it about. 
(Kant: 59) 

Without going into the complicated details of Kant's ethics, we 
only need to pay attention to one thing that is immediately relevant to our 
current discussion: the object of moral belief is not something that exists 
prior to our action according to this belief; it is rather the effect of such an 
action. So the truth of our faith in the innate moral knowledge cannot be 
determined independent of or antecedent to our action according to this 
belief Now. in Wang's view, if we ha\ e the belief or faith in the innate 
moral knowledge and act according to this faith, we will see this faith is 
true, for one will be a moral person. Wang thus relates his own experience: 
"Now I have faith in the innate moral knowledge of what is truly right and 
what is truly wrong. Thus I can act naturally without any need to cover up 
or conceal anything" (120). In his view, this should be true of everyone: "if 
one has faith in the innate moral knowledge and is not disturbed by qi. one 
can always be a person in the world of Fuxi or even better" (ibid.). 

It is important to point out that, while Wang believes in the human 
moral perfectibilitj' : everyone can become a sage, he does allow the 
possibility of people bom with different non-moral capabilities (cai). The 
former is so because all human beings are endowed w ith the same pure qi, 
which is the distinguishing mark of being human. The latter is so because 
different people are endowed with different amounts of the equally pure qi. 
This point, that all humans are endowed with the same quality' of qi which 
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makes it possible for evetyone to become a sage, and yet witli different 
amounts of qi, which explains different abilities people have, is made most 
vividly clear in the famous passage with the analogy of gold. When asked 
why Boyi and Yiyin are also called sages when their abilities and strengths 
are far below those of Confucius, Wang says: 

Sages are sages because their heart/minds are in complete 
accord with the heavenly principle, not mixed with any 
human desires. This is just as pure gold is pure gold 
because of its perfection in quality, not mixed with any 
copper or lead. People who have reached the state of being 
in complete accord with the heavenly principle are sages, 
just as gold that has become perfect in quality is pure gold. 
However, sages are different from each other in terms of 
ability and strength, just as different pieces of pure gold 
are also different from each other in terms of the weight. . . . 
While different in terms of ability and strength, people are 
all sages as long as the heavenly principle in them is pure, 
just as different pieces of gold are pure gold as long as 
they are all perfect in quality, even though they weigh 
differently.... To learn to become sages, learners only 
need to get rid of human desires and preserve the heavenly 
principle, just as to become pure gold, the gold only need 
to be purified to be perfect in its quality.... Later 
generations do not understand that the fundamental to 
become sage is to be in complete accord with the heavenly 
principle. Instead they seek to become sages by merely 
focusing upon sages" abilities and strengths... . [As a result] 
the more knowledge they acquire, the more human desires 
they produce: the more abilities they obtain, the more 
obscured the hea^ enly principle is. This is just like a man, 
seeing someone with a piece of pure gold of 10.000 
pounds, does not make efforts to refine his own gold so 
that its quality can match that of the other person's. 
Instead he foolishly pays attention to the weight so that he 
will also have 10,000 pounds. For that purpose, he mixes it 
with pewter, lead, copper, and iron. The heavier it 
becomes, the lower the degree of purit}' it has. At the end, 
the gold is nowhere to be seen. (62; see also 32) 

In this passage, Wang makes it clear that, while everyone is bom 
with the innate moral knowledge, and therefore can equally be a sage, 
different people are bom with different degrees of physical, intellectual, 
artistic, and other non-moral abilities. In appearance, Wang seems to say 
that some people have higher abilities than others. Wang"s emphasis is, 
however, clear: whatever abilities they have, all sages are morally equal. 
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We should not rank those with higher abilities above those who have lower 
abilities. A sage who has higher intellectual, physical, and other non-moral 
abilities can of course accomplish more things than a sage who has lower 
such abilities, but we caimot say that the former is a more moral person 
than the latter.'" Their moral quality is exactly same. To use John Rawls' 
term, whether a person is born with high or low intellectual, physical, 
artistic, etc., abilities is entirely a "natural accidenf (Rawls: 64). I think 
Wang will even agree with Rawls that the natural talents of those lucky 
people should be regarded as "public assef to be shared by those unlucky 
people, just as the unfortunateness of those unlucky people should be 
regarded as something public to be shared by those lucky people (see Rawls: 
87). 

In addition to the above-discussed different degrees of non-moral 
abilities people are born with, Wang also acknowledges the possibility of 
different people bom with different kinds of non-moral qualities. For 
example some people tend to be fast -acting {xingji), while some tend to be 
slow in action (xing huan): some tend to be firm (xing gang), while some 
tend to be soft-hearted (xing rou)\ some tend to be generous {she), while 
some tend to be thrifty (jian). etc. (see 894). While Wang does not think 
that such inborn temperaments cannot or should not be changed in terms of 
their partiality ipian), just as he does not think that one cannot learn to 
increase the above-mentioned non-moral abilities, he does think that there 
is a limit to such change of temperament (a person born with the 
temperament of being fast-acting can hardly be changed into a person with 
the temperament of slow-acting), just as there is a limit to the increase of 
the non-moral abilities (not everyone can obtain Einstein"s intellectual 
abilities, however hard one tries, although everyone can become a sage). 
We should instead pay attention to two things. First, make sure that no 
one's innate moral knowledge is obscured by selfish desires, so that 
whatever temperament one is bom with can be used to do good things: 
"those who are firm, when doing good things, will have firm good {gang 
shan)... while those who are soft-hearted, when doing good things, will 
have soft good {rou shan)" (128). Second, people with different 
temperaments are good at different things. For example, "some are good at 



'° Commenting on the above passage with the analogy of gold with sage, 
Ivanhoe argues that Mengzi and Confucian thinkers in general "recognized and 
advocated the importance of natural kinds, to them it was obvious that, among 
human beings, there was a natural diversity of abilities: physical, mental, 
artistic, and moral" (Ivanhoe: 51-52). In my view, at least in the case of Wang, 
the idea of natural diversity of moral abilities among human beings is 
non-existent. The different amounts of gold m the passage are meant to show 
that different sages have different non-moral abilities, which of course, will 
affect how many moral things a sage can do. However, as Qian Mu points out, 
"sages are judged in terms of virtue and not in terms of abilities (ca;)" (Qian: 
211). 
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rituals and music, some at government and education, some at agriculture" 
(57-58, see also 23). So, with the heart/mind not obscured, people should all 
work at positions they are best at. Those who employ people should only 
"consider whether people's abilities are suitable to their positions, without 
regarding a high position as important and a low position as unimportant, or 
a busy job as good and leisure job as bad" ; while those who are employed, 
"if their abilities match their position, will work throughout their life in 
busy and hea\y job without regarding them as toilsome and will be content 
in doing lowly and odd jobs without regarding them as mean" (57). 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In concluding this article, instead of summarizing what I have 
argued above, I would like to make two further points essential to Wang's 
idea of the innate moral knowledge that I have not been able to discuss so 
far. The first is his idea of inner experience {tireri) with the innate moral 
knowledge in our attempt to regain the sight of it {zhi liangzhi) after it is 
obscured by selfish desires. So to regain the sight of the innate moral 
knowledge is not an intellectual enterprise. It is rather an iimer experience, 
a Gestalt switch, in one s heart/mind, which "means to really get it in 
oneself (zide)'' (461). The second is his idea of joy in acting according to 
one's moral knowledge. We have briefly mentioned that, for Wang, 
whoever has the moral knowledge will never fail to act in accordance with 
such knowledge. However, instead of urging people, as Kant does, to 
overcome their natural inclinations in performing such moral actions, Wang 
argues that a truly moral person will take delight in doing moral things and 
hating evil things as one does in "loving the beautiful colors and hating the 
bad odors" (6. citing the Creating Learning). Of course, to go to any further 
detail on these t\vo topics will be tasks of two separate articles. 
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Chapter IX 



On Mou Zongsan's Idealist Confucianism 

Wing-cheuk Chan 



In contemporaty Neo-Confucianism Mou Zongsan (1909-1995) 
has been identified as a leading figure. His idealism became a paradigm in 
the modern development of Confucianism. Historically, such an idealist 
trend claims to succeed Mencius, Lu Xiangshan and Wang Yangming. What 
is innovative in Mou Zongsan's contribution is the employment of a 
Kantian theoretical framework. In terms of the Kantian transcendental 
distinction of things-in-themselves and phenomena, he develops a 
Confucian moral metaphysics. In reality, this results from his hermeneutical 
application of the tathagata-garbha system of the Awakening of Faith. In 
other words, Mou Zongsan's adherence to this Buddhist monist doctrine of 
mind enables him to transform Kant's transcendental philosophy. As a 
result, it gives rise to a new form of Confucian idealism which centers on 
the notion of pure moral mind. In particular, Mou Zongsan's deontology 
and Ricthungsethik grants a primacy to the autonomous will. In justifying 
his idealism, Mou Zongsan criticizes Zhu Xi's realism. ' 

This paper aims to show how Mou Zongsan's Confucian position 
results from his hermeneutical application of the AM'akening of Faith in 
transforming Kant's transcendental philosophy. Reflectively, two 
observations will be made on Mou Zongsan's Confucian idealism. First, it 
will pinpoint some essential affinities between Mou Zongsan's and Fichte's 
subjective idealism. Second, after highlighting Mou Zongsan's critique of 
the Buddhist distinctive teachings, it will point out that there is a conflict 
between his idealist Confucianism and his praise for the Buddhist perfect 
teachings. As a result, Mou Zongsan has to face a dilemma. His way out, 
however, seems to repeat the position of the External School in Tiantai 
Buddhism. 

I. 

The origination of Mou Zongsan's idealist Confucianism can be 
illustrated in a double manner. Negatively speaking, it aims to radicalize 
Kant's transcendental philosophy. Positively speaking, it represents a 
reconstruction of Lu Xiangshan and Wang Yangming "s School of Mind in 
Sung-Ming Neo-Confucianism. According to Mou Zongsan, Kant's 
introduction of the transcendental distinction between things-in-themselves 
and phenomena signifies a ground-breaking insight. Kant himself 



C£: Mou Zongsan, Xin ti yii xing ti {The Mind-Substance and the 
Nature-Substance) (Taipei: Zhengzhong, 1968), Vol. l,p. 105ff. 
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nonetheless fails to appropriately articulate such an important insight. This 
is because Kant assigns intellectual intuition only to God. As a consequence, 
for human beings thing-in-themselves remain transcendent. But insofar as 
human beings, with the sensible intuition, can never evidently grasp 
things-in-themselves. the Kantian transcendental distinction lacks a solid 
justification. This indicates that there is an aporia in Kant's philosophy. In 
short, a major cause of such a limitation of Kant's philosophy lies in his 
shaky doctrine of moralit>'." When addressing free will, Kant can only 
conceive of it as a fact of reason. He only identifies free will as a postulate 
for the possibility of morality. Accordingly, free will can never become an 
intuitive presentation for human beings. This is not only because free will is 
beyond the reach of sensible intuition, but also because intellectual intuition 
escapes human beings. In the face of such an aporia in Kant's approach, 
Mou Zongsan sees the granting of intellectual intuition to human beings as 
the only way out. Such a bold move has a double consequence. First, it 
would make possible an intuitive presentation of free will. Second, it would 
enable human beings to evidently grasp things-in-themselves. While the 
first is essential for a complete account of the possibility of morality, the 
second points to an evidential justification of the Kantian transcendental 
distinction. If the first is primarily a concern in ethics, the second is related 
to the idea of moral metaphysics. In short, for Mou Zongsan, our moral 
consciousness represents a free, infinite mind, and hence should be 
promoted as intellectual intuition. As a moral subject, the free, infinite mind 
founds the possibility of morality. As a metaphysical principle, the free, 
infinite mind creates things-in-themselves. Ultimately speaking, apart from 
assigning intellectual intuition to human beings, neither metaphysics nor 
ethics can become genuinely possible. 

From the perspective of Western culture. Kant's limitation of 
intellectual intuition to God is well-justified in views of Christianit\'. For 
the latter, it is only God that is infinite, and the gap between God and 
human beings can never be overcome. In complying with the creativity of 
intellectual intuition, it is logical for Kant to grant it to God ~ the creator of 
the world. Correlatively. the lack of intellectual intuition in human beings 
should be understood as a sign of their finitude. At this juncture. Mou 
Zongsan discovers an essential difference between Western and Chinese 
philosophy. He claims that according to the major schools of Chinese 
philosophy (Confucianism. Daoism and Buddhism), in spite of their 
finitude. hmiian beings can become infinite. That is. there is no 
unbridgeable gap between the fmite and the infinite mind for the major 
trends of Chinese philosophy. In particular, the Confucian moral 
consciousness signifies an infinite mind. Historically, it is in the hands of 
philosophers of the School of Mind, such as Lu Xiangshan and Wang 
Yangming, that such a conception of moral consciousness as an infinite 



' Mou Zongsan, Xian xiang yu wu zi shen (Phenomena and 
Thing-in-itself) (Taipei: Xuesheng, 1984), p. 6ff. 
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mind is properly developed. In identifying our original mind as principle (//) 
and nature (xing), the School of Mind is able to simultaneously expound the 
moral and ontological significance of our infinite original mind. Particularly, 
the School of Mind introduces the following two major theses: 

(1) "The universe is my mind, and my mind is the universe" (Lu 
Xiangshan); 

(2) "In me is Qian (Heaven), in me Kun (Earth). I need not seek 
elsewhere ~ The thousand sages pass as shadows, Liang zhi alone is my 
guide" (Wang Yangming).^ 

For this school, it is the infinite original mind which grounds the 
possibility of morality as well as the cosmos. Confucians basically 
understand our cosmos as moral. Accordingly, moral creativity is at the 
same time cosmological creativity. In reality, in attributing intellectual 
intuition to human beings, Mou Dongsan replaces God with an infinite 
moral consciousness. 

Although Mou Zongsan"s idealism is Confucian, his theoretical 
framework is taken from the Awakening of Faith. As is w ell-know n, this 
popular but important text in Chinese Buddhism is a systematic articulation 
of the doctrine of the tathagata-garbha. 

Let us start with an exposition of Mou Zongsan 's understanding of 
the Awakening of Faith and then show how he reinterprets its doctrine in 
generating his own idealist Confucianism. In an appendix of the Xin ti yu 
xing ti {The Mind-Substance and the Nature-Substance), Mou Zongsan 
points out: 

From the very beginning, the AM>akening of Faith tries to 
explicate the fundamental position of Mahayana 
Buddhism in terms of the framework of 'one mind and its 
two aspects": 'The revelation of the true meaning (of the 
principle of Mahayana can be achieved) by unfolding the 
doctrine that the principle of One Mind has two aspects. 
One is the aspect of Mind in terms of the Absolute 
{tathata, Suchness), and the other is the aspect of Mind in 
terms of phenomena {samsara, birth and death). Each of 
these two aspects embraces all states of existence. Why? 
Because these two aspects are mutually inclusive.''* 



^ Wing-tsit Chan, A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1963), p. 579; .Tulia Ching, To Acquire Wisdom: 
The Way of Wang Yang-ming (New York: Columbia University Press, 1976), p. 
246. 

Mou Zongsan, Xin ti yu xing ti {The Mind-Substance and the 
Nature-Substance), Vol. 1, p. 580. For the English translation of the Awakening 
of Faith we follow: Asvaghosha, The Awakening of Faith, trans. Yoshito 
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He maintains that the term "One Mind" refers exclusively to the 
transcendental tme mind and not to the alayavjinana. For the latter is only a 
mind in the sense of an empirical, psychological mind. 

In the Awakening of Faith it is further written: 

The Mind in terms of the Absolute is the one World of 
Reality {dharmadhatu) and the essence of all phases of 
existence in their totality. That which is called "the 
essential nature of the Mind' is unborn and is 
imperishable.^ 

According to Mou Zongsan, the concept of "the Mind in terms of 
the Absolute" indicates that the mind is absolutely pure. The tatha is 
therefore something more than the sunyata of the five skandhas 
(aggregates). It represents the unity of the true mind and the tatha as the 
absolute principle. With the rise of the system of the tathagata-garbha, the 
tatha as the absolute principle is identified as our mind. Our mind is then 
essentially the mind of the tatha. That is, the Suchness is the mind of 
Suchness. More importantly, such a transcendental true mind is identified as 
the ground and the origin of all dharmas. In this sense, the Awakening of 
Faith declares: "The Mind in terms of the Absolute is the one World of 
Reality {dharmadhatu) and the essence of all phases of existence in their 
totality." 

Further, in \hQ Awakening of Faith it is written: 

It is only through illusions that all things come to be 
differentiated. If one is freed from illusions, then there will 
be no appearances (laksana) of objects [regarded as 
absolutely independent existences]; therefore, all things 
from the beginning transcend all forms of verbalization, 
description, and conceptualization and are, in the final 
analysis, undifferentiated, free from alternation, and 
indestructible. They are only of the One Mind: hence the 
name Suchness."^ For Mou Zongsan, the concept of "only 
of the One Mind" means that there is only one single 
transcendental true mind. On the one hand, the mind of the 
tatha, or the true mind, represents reality. On the other 
hand, the appearance and conceptualization of all things 
{dharmas) are caused by illusions. Illusions must therefore 
be differentiated from the true mind itself. From the 
Buddhist standpoint, illusions signify the wind of 
ignorance, or non-enlightenment. This indicates that the 



Hakeda (New York: Columbia University Press, 1967), p. 31. 
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cause of the rise of appearance is empirical and 
psychological. Appearance that is caused by illusions is 
essentially unreal. When one overcomes illusions and 
return to the true mind, then one can discover that all 
dharmas are essentially sunya. On the other hand, as 
reality, the true mind is absolute and imperishable.^ 

All in all. according to the system of the tathagata-garbha, "the 
Mind in terms of the Absolute" is at the same time the truth (tatha) and the 
mind. As a consequence, the true mind is something more than sunyata as 
an objective principle. While Madhyamika stick to the thesis that whatever 
is dependently co-arisen is sunya, the Awakening of Faithful introduces the 
concept of the true mind. Besides the concept of emptiness, the doctrine of 
the tathagata-garbha also speaks of non-emptiness. On the one hand, with 
the concept of emptiness, it aims to eliminate all illusions in order to 
manifest the realit>' of the mind. On the other hand, with the concept of 
non-emptiness, it urges us to return to the true mind. For the doctrine of the 
tathagata-garbha, the true mind has indenumerable virtues and hence is 
non-empty. 

Although there is. in reality, only one true mind, "since all 
imenlightened men discriminate with their deluded minds from moment to 
moment, they are alienated [from Suchness]; hence, the definition 'empty;' 
but once they are free from their deluded minds, they w ill find that there is 
nothing to be negated."^ According to Mou Zongsan, this shows that all the 
distinctions caused by illusions do not properly correspond to the true mind. 
Therefore, these distinctions must be differentiated from the true mind. 
When all distinctions caused by illusions are overcome, then it is empty 
{sunyata). But the elimination of these distinctions at the same time gives 
rise to the achievement of the positive virtues of the true mind. In this way, 
what is truly non-empty is manifest.^ That is the reason why the Awakening 
of Faith also characterizes the true mind as "eternal, permanent, immutable, 
pure, and self-sufficient." '° As Mou Zongsan points out, such a 
quasi-substantialist formulation of the true mind is necessary, for the system 
of the tathagata-garbha not only maintains the pure essence of the true 
mind, but also grants indenumerable undefiled and excellent qualities to its 
very essence. In order to differentiate this system from Brahmanism, Mou 
Zongsan stresses that such an "endowment" of indenumerable undefiled 
and excellent qualities by the true mind "must be understood to be 
'potential,' for it refers to Buddha-nature as the ground [of attaining 
Enlightenment]." " That is to say, it is from the standpoint of 



Xin tiyii xing ti. Vol. 1 p. 581. 
^ The Awakening of Faith, ^. 35. 
^ Xin ti yii xing ti. Vol. 1, p. 582. 
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Buddha-nature as a fruit that one can say that the true mind is endowed with 
these quahties. Apart from practice, none of them can be achieved. 

At this juncture, Mou Zongsan also notes that there is an essential 
distinction between the system of the tathagata-garbha and Yogacara 
Buddhism. First, the true mind is more than "the practical Buddha-nature" 
in the sense of Yogacara Buddhism. For the true mind guarantees the 
necessity of attaining Buddhahood for all sentient beings. Second, in the 
case of Yogacara Buddhism, the achievement of excellent qualities is 
merely out of contingency. In contrast, with the system of the 
tathagata-garbha. one can speak of an original endowment of excellent 
qualities ~ in the sense of potentiality. 

After the characterization of the essential nature of the true mind 
the Awakening of Faith gives the following description of the defiled 
phenomena (samsara) : 

The Mind as phenomena (samsara) is grounded on the 
tathagata-garbha. What is called the Storehouse 
Consciousness is that in which "neither birth nor death 
(nirvana)' diffuses harmoniously with 'birth and death 
(samsara),' and yet in which both are neither identical nor 
different.'^ 

Mou Zongsan explains that it is because of illusions that the true 
mind becomes the mind of phenomena. He further illustrates this point in 
terms of the water-ripples metaphor: 

Although the mind of phenomena (samsara) must be 
grounded in the true mind, its direct cause is ignorance, 
just like water in a pool was stirred by the wind. While the 
absolutely true mind is like water in tranquility, ignorance 
is like the wind. When the wind blows, it gives rise to 
ripples. This signifies the rise of the mind as phenomena. 
Clearly, the ripples are inseparable from water. That is to 
say, though their rise must be grounded in water, the direct 
cause of their rise is the blowing of the wind. Similarly, 
the rise of the mind of phenomena (samsara) is 
inseparable from the true mind. 

As a result, as afar as the rise of the aspect of samsara is concerned, 
it is necessary for us to make a distinction between its "cause" and its 
"ground." But Mou Zongsan warns us not to construe the relation of the 
true mind and phenomena in terms of production. In reality, according to 
the system of the tathagata-garbha, it is the alayavijnana which produces 
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phenomena. Certainly, since tlie alayavijnana itself is grounded in the true 
mind, the true mind is indirectly responsible for the rise of phenomena. On 
the other hand, to the extent that the system of the tathagata-garbha does 
not identify the true mind as the cause or producer of the world, it must be 
differentiated from Brahmanism. Mou Zongsan stresses that in spite of the 
fact that the language of the Awakening of Faith is "substantialist," it is not 
a metaphysics of substance 

Meanwhile. Mou Zongsan reminds us that although the true mind 
is said to be covered by obstructions, there is no essential connection 
between them. That is to say, in itself, the true mind is never really 
contaminated by any obstructions. He says: 

What one finds here is the fact that the rise of the defiled 
alayavijnana is founded on the true mind. But even after 
such a rise of the alayavijnana, the true mind only retreats 
itself into the background. Although it seems that the true 
mind is entirely covered by obstructions, there is no real 
contamination at all. ... When ignorance is extinguished 
and the true mind manifests itself, then the alayavijnana 
must be extinguished as well. All the ripples must become 
extinguished in order to return to the true mind in 
tranquility. ''^ 

In sum, Mou Zongsan understands the doctrine of the 
tathagata-garbha of the Awakening of Faith as a transcendental analytic. 
While the true mind is self-grounding, it is the transcendental condition of 
the possibilit}' of the defiled mind and the phenomenal world. To the extent 
that such a doctrine does not identify the true mind as the producer of the 
world, it has to be differentiated from Brahmanism. Armed with this 
understanding of the doctrine of the tathagata-garbha. Mou Zongsan starts 
to radicalize Kant's transcendental idealism. With the identification of 
prajna as intellectual intuition, he proclaims that in contrast to Western 
philosophy. Buddhism enables us to develop a positi\e attitude towards 
things-in-themselves. As it is particularly shown in the system of the 
tathagata-garbha, things-in-themselves belong to the dimension of the 
tatha. The identity of the true mind and the tatha implies the possibility of 
the absolute knowledge of things-in-themselves. Epistemologically, with 
the help of prajna human beings can intuiti\ ely grasp the Suchness of 
things, i.e., the tatha. To this extent, it functions as intellectual intuition in 
the Kantian sense. Ontologically, the true mind makes noumena possible. 
While the mind of the tatha is a form of the Kantian intellectual intuition, 
the tatha is an equi\ alent of noumena. As a Confucian, Mou Zongsan now 
replaces the Buddhist concept of prajna with the notion of Liang zhi. 
Intellectual intuition in the form of Liang zhi is fundamentally moral in 
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import. More importantly, with the help of Liang zhi, it is possible for 
human beings to develop knowledge of things-in-themselves. 

On the other hand, Mou Dongsan tries to account for the possibility 
of the knowledge of phenomena in terms of the alayavijnana. Since the 
alayavijnana is the cause of the phenomenal world, it can ground the 
possibility of a phenomenal ontology. Following Kant, Mou Zongsan 
further replaces the role of the alayavijnana with understanding (Verstand). 
But instead of seeing understanding as the cause of the phenomenal world, 
he identifies the categories of understanding as the conditions of the 
possibility of knowledge and of objects of knowledge. At this juncture, 
Mou Zongsan is particularly influenced by Heidegger's "ontological 
interpretation" of Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. Like the alayavijnana, 
understanding is also conceived of by Mou Zongsan as a deri\ ative mode of 
the true mind. Since the phenomenal world grounds its possibility in the 
categories of understanding, it must be finally grounded in the true mind as 
well. Phenomenal ontology^ is accordingly founded on noumenal ontology. 
In brief, Mou Zongsan develops an idealist Confucianism in the form of a 
two-layer ontology. 

Furthermore, instead of explaining the rise of the alayavijnana and 
hence the phenomenal world with the help of the concept of the 
non-enlightenment, Mou Zongsan introduces a Hegelian teleology. 
According to the AM'akening of Faith, it is a sudden non-enlightenment of 
the true mind that results in the mind as phenomena (metaphorically, the 
rise of the ripples). Now for him. it is because of the self-negation of the 
true mind that the phenomenal world is made possible. The rise of the 
phenomenal world is then not due to ignorance or non-enlightenment. 
Originally, if one asks for the origination of the wind of ignorance, one can 
expect no further explanation from the system of the tathagata-garbha. The 
Srimaladevisimhanada-sutra thus declares: "Tt is very difficult to 
understand the fact that the true mind gives rise to defilement."'^ In 
contrast, Mou Zongsan argues that there is a two-fold reason for the 
necessity of such a self-negation of the true mind. First, even a sage (who 
represents the true mind) needs knowledge. Second, in order to manifest its 
essence, it is necessary for the true mind to concretize itself as 
imderstanding.'^ Such a thesis reminds us of the Christian account for 
God's creation of the world. For the latter, God creates the world in order to 
manifest Himself Likewise, in terms of the dialectical self-negation of the 
true mind, he tries to account for the possibilit>' of science and democracy. 
For him, the rise of science and democracy, as part of the phenomenal 



Cf. : Martin Heidegger, Kant and the Problem of Metaphysics, trans. 
James Churchill (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1962); Mou Zongsan, 
Zhi de zhi jue yii zhong giio zhe xue (Intellectual Intuition and Chinese 
Philosophy) (Taipei: Xiangwu, 1971). 
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world, is teleological in manifesting the true mind. Accordingly, unlike the 
defiled mind and appearance as ripples that are subjected to elimination, 
science and democracy will form the excellent qualities of the true mind in 
the moral sense. Going beyond Buddhism, he claims that the true mind in 
the moral sense is the substance, while the phenomenal world (including 
science and democracy) is its function. According to the system of the 
tathagata-garbha, after returning to the true mind, there is only one mind 
and no more alayavjinana. This would imply the elimination of the aspect 
of samsara and hence that of the phenomenal world. By contrast, in 
granting an identity of the true mind and its function, Mou Zongsan is able 
to secure a two-layer ontology. Methodologically, he opts for a top-down 
approach. 

Mou Zongsan's employment of the Awakening of Faith as a 
philosophical framework in developing a new Confucian idealism 
undeniably constitutes a major step in the development of contemporary 
Neo-Confucianism. This signifies a reconstruction of the School of Mind in 
Confucianism. Globally, this represents a synthesis of Chinese and Kantian 
philosophy. In particular, Mou Zongsan can now show that like the mind of 
the tathagata-garbha, the moral free will is capable of self-presentation. 
This might well support his claim that intellectual intuition is also attributed 
to human beings. To the extent that human beings can have knowledge of 
things-in-themselves. it is possible for him to theoretically justify the 
validity of the Kantian transcendental distinction. 

11. 

From a reflective standpoint, two observations can be made on 
Mou Zongsan's idealist Confucianism. 

First of all, from the perspective of history of Western philosophy, 
Mou Zongsan"s Confucian moral metaphysics is reminiscent of Ficthe's 
subjective idealism. For both of them, human beings can become infinite. 
They are common in granting intellectual intuition to human beings. As a 
result, human beings can take the place of God. Secondly, both maintain 
that it is in terms of moral praxis that human beings can become an absolute 
ego. Human beings are said to be able to attain the status of holy will in the 
Kantian sense. Intellectual intuition is primarily conceived of by Mou 
Zongsan and Ficthe to be moral in character. Finally, for both of them, the 
absolute ego. as a moral self -consciousness, is responsible for the creation 
of our cosmos. Intellectual intuition is hence characterized by them to be at 
the same time moral and ontological.'* But this by no means indicates that 
Mous Zongsan's moral metaphysics is entirely identical with Fichte's 
subjective idealism. The former basically differs from the latter in the 
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following two regards. First, it results from a hermeneutical application of 
the doctrine of the tathagata-garbha. Second, it aims to account for the 
possibility of democracy and science. Nonetheless, one can discern that 
Mou Zongsan's Confucianism generally opts for a direction towards 
German Idealism. 

Secondly, in the consequence of his hermeneutical application of 
the Awakening of Faith in articulating his idealist Confucianism. Mou 
Zongsan should identify the system of the tathagata-garbha as the peak in 
the development of Buddhism. However, contrary to our expectation, in his 
Foxinyu boye (Buddha-Nature and Prajna) he argues that the system of the 
tathathagata-garbha is inferior to the Ti'en T'ai Buddhist perfect 
teachings.'^ 

Historically, in contrast to Ouyang Jingwu and Lucheng's suspicion 
of the system of the tathagata-garbha, Mou Zongsan strongly defends its 
authentic Buddhist character. He sees the strength of the Awakening of 
Faith in introducing the doctrine of the true mind. For the true mind is not 
only the ontological ground of samsara, but also the transcendental 
condition of the possibility of enlightenment. While the problem of the 
possibility of attaining Buddhahood is not raised in Madhyamika, the 
solution proposed by Yogacara Buddhism remains unsatisfactory. Briefly, 
Yogacara Buddhism tries to account for the possibility of attaining 
Buddhahood in tenns of the rise of pure seeds. However, due to the 
contingency in the rise of pure seeds, it is impossible for Yogacara 
Buddhism to provide a universal and necessary ground for the sentient 
beings to attain Buddhahood. By contrast, with the introduction of the true 
mind of the tathagata-garbha, the Awakening of Faith provides an innate 
transcendental ground for the attainment of Buddhahood. Particularly, due 
to its internal power of self-presentation, the true mind of the 
tathagata-garbha is able to make sudden enlightenment possible. In this 
way. the doctrine of the true mind of the tathagata-garbha affirms that 
every sentient being can become a Buddha. 

It is worthy to note that in a new syncretism of Buddhism Mou 
Zongsan classifies the doctrine of the tathagata-garbha of the AM'akening of 
Faith as "distinctive teachings." Namely, he puts the Awakening of Faith 
together with Huayan Buddhism. From a historical standpoint, such a move 
is irmovative. As a matter of fact, Fazang, the founder of Huayan Buddhism, 
though producing a significant commentary on the Awakening of Faith, 
merely attributes the system of the tathagata-garbha to the "final 
teachings." This is because, for Fazang, the system of the 
tathagata-garbha introduces the idea of the non-empty. But, in the eyes of 
Mou Zongsan, since both Huayan Buddhism and the doctrine of the 
tathagata-garbha are common in being founded upon the notion of the true 
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mind, they must belong to the same lineage. More importantly, contrary to 
Fazang's self-characterization of Huayan Buddhism as perfect teachings, he 
attributes it ~ together with the Awakening of Faith -- as belonging to the 
lineage of distinctive teachings. 

According to Mou Zongsan, distinctive teachings have the 
following essential characteristics. 

First, distinctive teachings stress the idea of "self-dwelling." As 
pointed out by Zhanran ~ a key figure of Tiantai Buddhism in the Tang 
Dynasty, 

This indicates that affliction and the dharmata are 
different in essence. That is, affliction and the dharmata 
dwell from each other. Each is regarded as autonomous. 
Apart from affliction, there is dharmata. To this extent, the 
dharmata is the other [of affliction]. Conversely, the 
dharmata is autonomous. Apart from the dharmata. there 
is affliction. To this extent, affliction is the other [of the 
dharmata]. Therefore, these two kinds of self -other 
relation are not understood in the sense of perfect 
teachings. At this juncture, affliction constitutes an 
obstruction.^' 

Mou Zongsan further explains; "To say that the notion of 
'difference in essence' implies that each of the two is independent.""" Such 
a kind of independence does not exclude an inter-relationship between the 
two. When affliction covers the true mind, then affliction is independent. To 
this extent, affliction dwells autonomously. But, in realit>'. the rise of 
affliction must depend upon the true mind. To this extent, they are 
interrelated. Since the rise of affliction is not intrinsic to the true mind, there 
is an essential separation between the two. 

Second, affliction and the dharmata constitute an opposition. Just 
like the two sides of a coin, it is only by turning over that one can reach the 
other. In general, according the Buddhist classification, there are ten realms: 
Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Pratyekabuddhas (buddhas-for-theselves), 
Sravakas (direct disciples of the Buddha), heavenly beings, asiira (spirits), 
human beings, departed beings, animals (beasts), and depraved men (hells). 
For distinctive teachings, while the first is identical with the truth, the other 
nine are in the state of non-enlightenment. In order to attain Buddhahood, it 
is necessar>' for us to destroy all the other nine. Particularly, in the 
Awakening of Faith, the aspect of the mind of the tathgataga-garbha 
signifies the realm of Buddhas, while the aspect of samsara represents the 



Zhanran, Wei mo jie jing shu ji (An Exegesis of the I 'imalakirti Sutra), 
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Other nine realms. That is to say. it is in terms of the destruction of the 
aspect of samsara that one can return to the true mind. Ontologically, the 
true mind is the ground for the rise of the other nine realms. But it is only 
when these nine realms are extinguished that the true mind can manifest 
itself in attaining Buddhahood.^'' 

Third, for distinctive teachings, the Buddha consists of infinite 
virtues. That is to say, Buddha-nature is absolutely pure, and the other nine 
realms do not belong to its essence. It is only in virtue of overcoming these 
nine realms that the Buddha can achieve the positive virtues. 

Fourth, from a practical standpoint, in order to manifest itself, the 
true mind must free itself from all evil means to salvation. This is because 
the very essence of the true mind is absolutely pure. 

Finally, distinctive teachings end up with a doctrine of the 
appearance of pure Nature (xing qi). In reality, such a pure Nature {xing) is 
nothing but the true mind. Accordingly, for Mou Zongsan, it gives rise to an 
idealism.^'* In the consequence of the methodology of the Awakening of 
Faith as "transcendental-analytic," the system of the tathagata-garbha 
results in a transcendental idealism. 

Mou Zongsan however maintains that distinctive teachings cannot 
represent the peak of Buddhism. For. if there is only a contingent 
connection between the realm of Buddhas and the other nine realms, and 
the destruction of these nine realms preconditions the attainment of 
Buddhahood. then one can hardly justify the necessity of their existence. 
More importantly, since the Buddha has separated himself from the other 
nine realms, his essence remains imperfect."^ 

On the other hand, Mou Zongsan praises Tiantai Buddhism as the 
perfect teachings in an authentic sense. It is because such perfect teachings 
affirm that all the nine realms are ontologically equipped in the realm of 
Buddhas. In order to attain Buddahood, what Tiantai Buddhism asks us to 
remove is merely our attachment to the world, but not the world itself 

In brief, perfect teachings must have the following characteristics: 
(I) The dharmata is "identical" with affliction. Apart from the dharmata, 
there is no affliction, and vice versa; (2) Mind is first of all understood in 
the sense of a mind of affliction. Even a single instance of mind consists of 
affliction and the dharmata. Accordingly, the mind consists of pure and 
impure possibilities; (3) All dharmas originate in the non-dwelling ground. 
That is to say, there is no ultimate foundation for the world. Particularly, 
the mind does not function as the ground of the world. 
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Mou Zongsan insists that Confucianism should be developed in the 
form of perfect teachings. ^° Examined against the above criteria, one 
surprisingly discovers that Mou Zongsan's idealism satisfies none of them. 
First, sticking to the framework of "one mind having two aspects" in the 
Awakening of Faith. Mou Zongsan grants a primacy to the aspect of the 
moral mind which is comparable to the dharmata. As a result, the 
phenomenal world, which is the counterpart of samsara. is only secondary 
to the moral mind. Such an ontological dependence of phenomena upon the 
moral mind precludes the possibility of an identity between them in the 
sense of perfect teachings. Second, since Mou Zongsan identifies the moral 
mind with intellectual intuition, it must be purged of any sensibility. 
Accordingly, it is an infinite mind rather than a mind of affliction. Like the 
true mind in the sense of the Awakening of Faith, his moral mind is 
absolutely pure. Finally, for Mou Zongsan, the moral mind functions as the 
transcendental ground of all dharmas. But, in stressing an infinite mind as 
the ultimate foundation of the world, he deviates from the Tiantai thesis that 
all dharmas originate in the non-dwelling ground. The latter thesis aims at 
saying that there is no ultimate foundation for the possibility of the world. 
On the methodological level, Mou Zongsan's idealist Confucianism, 
however, commits to the transcendental approach. In reality, the 
transcendental analysis aims at uncovering the conditions of the possibility 
of the world. In the attempt to go beyond Kant's original transcendental 
idealism by granting the possibilit} of intellectual intuition to human beings, 
he even claims that the moral mind as the ultimate foundation of the world 
must be intuitively given. To this extent, he is faithful to the system of the 
tathagata-garbha. In addition, he adopts a Hegelian notion of 
"self-negation" in accounting for the relation between the pure mind and 
the phenomenal world. But such a teleological account does not enable him 
to reach the Tiantai Buddhist position that the phenomenal world is 
ontologically equipped by the mind of a single instance. According to the 
perfect teachings of the Tiantai type, apart from the phenomenal world, 
there would be no Buddhahood. In founding the possibility of the 
phenomenal world upon the pure mind, Mou Zongsan's approach 
nevertheless remains "idealist" in the Fichtean sense. It is true that now the 
phenomenal world, as a result from the self-externalization of the pure mind, 
is real, and hence not illusionary. Nonetheless, though the pure mind 
constitutes the Being of the phenomenal world, the phenomenal world does 
not belong to the Being of the pure mind. For Mou Zongsan, apart from the 
phenomenal world, what the pure mind lacks is merely its "concreteness.'"''^ 
Accordingly, he can hardly justify the intrinsic necessity of all dharmas in 
the manner of the perfect teachings in the Tiantai Buddhist sense. For the 
latter, the ontological identity between mind and dharmas implies that all 
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dharmas arise from the non-dwelling ground. Methodologically, the perfect 
teachings in the Tiantai Buddhist sense goes beyond the idea of grounding 
in the transcendental as well as ideological sense. 

All this indicates that Mou Zongsan's idealist Confucianism cannot 
be qualified as the perfect teachings in the sense of Tiantai Buddhism. 
Therefore, he must face the following dilemma: 

On the one hand, if he maintains that his idealist moral 
metaphysics represents the orthodox of Confucianism, he should praise the 
idea of the pwe mind in the system of the tathagata-garbha. On the other 
hand, if he is faithful to his thesis that Confucianism should be developed in 
the form of perfect teachings in the sense of Tiantai Buddhism, he has to 
give up his claim that his idealist trend signifies the orthodox in 
Confucianism. Methodologically, he should abolish the grounding approach. 
If he could stick to the Tiantai doctrine of Buddha-nature, he should then 
discover that the mind of the Confucian Sage must also be equipped with 
the evil dharmas. That is to say, such a mind can no longer be absolutely 
pure in essence. Rather, it should be finite, rather than infinite.^' 

In reality, when Mou Zongsan claims that "Perfect teachings can 
only be possible by reaching the infinite mind," he might have coitmiitted 
to a position similar to the doctrine of the External School in T"ai T'ien 

33 

Buddhism. Like the latter, he finally interprets the perfect teachings in the 
Tiantai Buddhist sense in terms of a doctrine of pure mind.^"^ 



^' This also gives rise to some internal difficulties in Mou Zongsan's 
typology of Sung-Mmg Neo-Confucianism and his Confucian theory of the 
highest good. Cf.: Wing-cheuk Chan, "On Mou Zongsan's Hermeneutical 
Application of Buddhism" (Forthcoming). 
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INTRODUCTION 

For our purpose we can say "the right" is that which morality 
requires and "the good" is that which is worth seeking. A virtue is a 
disposition to do what is right in a particular respect or to seek what is good 
in a particular respect. Although some would draw our attention to the 
corrective side of virtues. ' some would believe that virtue is moral 
excellence, a settled attitude that conduces to habitually good action in 
some aspect, and that virtues could be classified as intellectual virtues and 
practical virtues." Confucius and Aristotle have almost the same idea of 
what virtues are: they are especially exhibited by what is difficult for 
humans; they are dispositions and modes of choice or involve choice; they 
are states of character concerned with choice, lying in a mean,' The 
concept of virtue might ha\ e been altered or enriched when what Confucius 
taught was developed into a doctrine of Neo-Confucianism and when 
Buddhism was naturalized in the soil of Chinese culture. 

Let us examine the positions of Neo-Confucian and Mahayana 
ethics on virtues in relation to the good and the right in the context of 
contemporary philosophy, in particular, in the context of the criticism made 
of rule -action-based ethics since the 1950s by Western supporters of 



Philippa Foot, J'irtites and Vices and Other Essays in Moral Philosophy 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1978) 8. Such an emphasis might be thought to bespeak a 
rather negative view of the nature and tendencies of human beings. This calls to 
mind Xunzi's theory on human nature. Xunzi, however, was quite optimistic 
about the possibility of what humans might achieve. 

' Macquarrie, .1. A Dictionary of Christian Ethics (London: SCM Press, 
1967) 354. This description of virtue in the Western tradition seems similar to 
Mencius' theory on human nature. 

^ D. C. Lau, trans., Confucius: The Analects (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 
1979) 9:29, 9:30; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, David Ross, trans., (New 
York: Oxford, 1998) 1 105b28-1106al7, 1106b36-l 107a25. At least David 
Hume listed moral discretion as one kind of virtues in Enquiry Concerning the 
Principle of Morals (1751) 2:1. For a list of virtues in Confucianism see B. W. 
Van Norden "Virtue Ethics and Confucianism," in Bo Mou, Comparative 
Approaches to Chinese Philosophy (Burlington: Ashgate, 2003) 108-109. 
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virtue-based ethical theories, and of the criticism of Mahayana ethics by 
contemporary' Confucians in more recent decades. I have chosen as a focus 
the Confucian concept quart, especially in its Neo-Confucian moral 
implications, and the equally complex Mahayana notion upaya 
(upaya-kausalya/kusala), and their relation to the good and the right. 

I will argue that many studies have excessively emphasized the 
meaning of quan and upaya as means (expediency or the expedient) while 
overlooking their essence as end (ren, yi or kusala), as quality of actions 
and as virtues of persons. As dispositions they "come to us by nature, we 
first acquire the potentiality and later exhibit the activity" through repeated 
practice.'* As a state of character each is expressed as moral perception, 
moral reasoning, moral judgment, and moral decision; as well as proper 
action directed by the virtues; they each fit into a comprehensive ethical 
system rooted in certain cardinal virtues. As the unification of the affective 
and cognitive virtues of a person, quan and upaya ideally ensure that acts 
will be right and good as the practice, respectively, of yi (obligatoriness, 
oughtness or righteousness) and kusala (wholesome, wise and skilful 
action). They represent the unification of the two "incommensurable" 
values, the good and the right, and they are respectively identical with the 
Middle Way and the ultimate Dao — the proper quan.^ 

Quan has been interpreted as expediency, or the expedient; or as 
virtue, good disposition "in the exercise of moral discretion." "choosing 
between goodness and badness," or appropriately overriding // (observ ance 
of rites); or, adapting to the circumstances, or doing as the occasion requires, 
or "weighing occurring events," or "weighing circumstances." 



Compare Nicomachean Ethics (\99S): \\03a\H-b2: Analects: 17:2 with 
Majjhima Nikaya, Bhikkhu Nanamili and Bodhi, trans. (Boston: Wisdom 2001) 
adhupindika : 1 8 : 204 . 

"Dao IS the proper pr'mcvpXdzhengquan for judging the past and present. 
igujin zhi zhengqiian)" Xunzi: Zhengming:22. Watson, Burton. Hsun Tzu: 
Basic Writings (New York: Columbia University Press, 1963) 153 and A'!/wz/.- A 
Translation and Study of the Complete Work, vol. 3, .John Knoblock trans. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1994) 

^ Compare D C. Lau's translation of the Analects (1979) 100 with 
Edward G. Slingerland, Confucius Analects: With Selections from Traditional 
Commentaries (Indianapolis: Hackett, 2003) 96-97; Ames and Rosemont, The 
Analects of Confucius: A Philosophical Translation (New York: Ballantine, 
1998) 132; Simon Leys, The Analects of Confucius (New York: Norton 1997) 
43; and others translations of quan as "Weighing things up" or "expedience". 
See also C.T. Wei, in Wmg-tsit Chan, Chu Hsi and Neo-Confucianism 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1986) 255-272; and Bojun Yang, 
Lunyuyizhu (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1980) 96; Qian, Zhongshu. Guanzhiiibian 
(Beijing: Zhonghua, 1979); GongyangzhuanlSpring and Autumn Annals with 
Gongyang Commentary (Taipei: Shangwu, 1973), Zhuozhuan (Taipei: 
Zhonghua, 1973) and Dong Zhongshu, Chunqiiifanlu ed. Y. W. Wang, 
commented on by Song Kuang; Sun Yirang (Shanghai: Shangwu, 1978) 1 1 : 2-3. 
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Upaya-kausalya/kusala was abbreviated as upaya and gradually lost its 
complete meaning. It has been translated into English as: expediency, 
"expedient means," ^ the convenient way, skill-in-means. skilful means, or 
even "pedagogical skill". ^ It was rendered in early Chinese Buddhist texts 
as quart which is opposite in meaning to s/z/;^ or fangbi an, dashanquan, 
or shanquanfangbian}^ Upaya-kaiisalya/kusala, generally signifies means 
that are wise, skilful and wholesome. At first glance both concepts are 
related to ethical value and to other values, and they are consequentialist in 
nature, or else belong to action-based rule-governed ethics without 
reference to states of character and agent-related motivational factors. 
According to this the moral virtues possessed by an agent would be 
instrumental and would have no intrinsic value. I will argue in favor of the 
following four points; 

First, values are rooted in forms of life and cultural constructs, such 
as philosophical constructs of the Middle Way, the Twofold Truth or the 
moral -metaphysical principle Li: at the same time, values are the foundation 
for the moral principles upon which moral reasoning is based. Quan and 
upaya are rooted, respectively, in Confucian and Mahayana moral 
philosophies as the modes of reasoning for choosing what is 
all-things-considered appropriate in a difficult situation, with a view to 
acting rightly for the sake of a good result. Even if some rules are 
overridden, the chosen action plan will work effectively if it follows the 
ultimate principle, which is also the primary virtue and has intrinsic value. 
That intrinsic value explains and justifies the rightness of the action. 

Secondly, the creative nature of quan was said to override some 
customary rules or precepts, which caused a debate among Neo-Confucians 
about whether the expedient/(/!;a« is still the same as the standard///«g 
(social or customary rules). In light of the considerations the pro and con. 



See also K. L Shun. Mencius and Early Chinese Thought (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press 1997) 55-56; 65; A. S. Cua. ed. Encyclopedia of Chinese 
Philosophy (New York: Routledge, 2003) 625. 

' Kumarajiva, trans.. The Lotus SutralSaddharma-pundarika-sutra 
/Miaofalianhuajing, Taisho: V9N262:l-63. 

^ M. Siderits, Personal Identity and Buddhist Philosophy: Empty Persons 
(Hampshire: Ashgate, 2003) 111, note b. 

^ Zhiyi, trans., MahaSamatha-vipasyana/Mohezhiguan3, Taisho 
V46N1911:1. ''Quan wei quanmou, zhanyong hanfei, shi wei shihi,jiu jing zhi 
gui. " 

Burton Watson, trans.. The Lotus Sutra/ Saddhanna-pundarika-sutra/ 
Miaofalianhuajing (New York: Columbia University Press, 1993) 2. 

Upaya-kausalya, trans, from Chinese by Garma C. C. Chang, A 
Treasury of Mahayana Sutras: Selections from the Mahdratnakuta Sutra 
(Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1983), 268, 427-468; trans, 
from Tibetan, Upaya -kaiisalya -noma, by Mark Tatz, The Skill in Means/ 
Upayakausalya Sutra (New York: Pantheon, 1994). See also Taisho: 
V11N310:38, V12N345:135, and V12N346:156. 
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Zhu Xi took a middle way. He interpreted the inherent relation between the 
quan and the jing, unified them within the dao, and added 
j/'/obligatoriness/oughtness and ^/z/ proper time to regulate the states of the 
character of the agent applying quan, and so built his moral-metaphysical 
Twofold Principle/L/ ethical system. This led Neo-Confucian moral 
philosophy by way of a middle path to a pluralist ethics of "displaying a 
clear character/mingde" by holding fast to the principle///, thus 
demonstrating that deontic/action-rule-based and virtue-based modes of 
moral choice are complementary. They are both necessary for an adequate 
complete understanding of Neo-Confucian ethics. 

Thirdly, in the face of contemporary criticism of Mahayana ethics, 
Buddhist moralists of recent decades have generally agreed to regard 
morality as the end rather than only a means is compatible w ith the Tw ofold 
Truth and the Middle Way in their dharma. Following the above discussion 
of the Neo-Confucian concept quan, we may note that the 
Bodhisattvabhiimi/pusa-path consists of such updya-ielated perfections of 
morality, wisdom, and compassion, which are identical with the end of the 
Middle Way and the Buddha Nature. So. it is not only minor precepts and 
rules that can be overridden, but even killing could receive some qualified 
justification, according to some Confucian and Western arguments. Some 
philosophers may consider arguments that would attempt to justify 
wrongful killing as sometimes transcending "normative ethics" in the spirit 
of the Twofold Truth. My argument is that the bodhisattvas in question, 
although morally above ordinary folks, are still human beings and have to 
deal with various aspects of ordinary life. In some cases bodhisattvas are 
even celestial beings as described in the Lotus Sutra: even if they are fully 
enlightened or have obtained nirvana, as long as they take actions and 
invohe themselves in human affairs we still can analyze their actions 
within normative ethics. 



The Great Learning/Daxiie : \ . The eight steps discussed in the Great 
Learning detail the principles for cultivating a virtuous state of character as the 
end result, rather than seeing mechanical manipulations of personal life and the 
world as the end. 

We should understand that the ultimate standpoint mvolves recognizing 
an ultimate reality beyond all conceptual thinking and description. 
Ontologically, all phenomena are untrue. If a magic power is applied by a 
bodhisattva to deal with human affairs and cany out justice we can still judge 
his efforts by normative ethical principles of right or wrong from conventional 
perspectives, Keown and Siderits discuss the ultimate truth to a greater extent. 
SeeKeown, The Nature of Buddhist Ethics (Macmillan, 1992) 159. Siderits, 73, 
note n and o; 204 "But the practice of compassion also requires certain skills 
that may not be available to one who has not realized the emptiness of all 
things." 
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Fourthly, the stance of Confucius and of Aristotle on moral virtues 
or excellence''* is plausible as far as the application of quart and iipaya 
goes but still needs qualification. The Buddhist Twofold Truth and the 
Neo-Confucian Twofold (moral-metaphysical) Principle/L/ positively 
supported the respective Buddhist and Confucian ways of life and their 
associated values, while on the negative side denying their ontological 
primacy and the axiological primacy of those ways of life. In the name oiyi 
or xingyi (the practice of yi). or of compassion/Zcarawa any action will bring 
about a Double Effect or "double consequences," and we will always face 
the problem of how to unify the right and the good in action. The creation 
of quan and upaya expresses the human will for the achievement, with 
various means, of the highest good {nirvana or tianrenheyi respectively; or 
— the summum bomim). At the same time, we should not deny that the 
means, as quan and upaya themselves, have aheady become the perfection 
of the virtues of an agent realizing the highest good/summum bonum and 
hence have become the end itself, according to many present-day writers. 
To be completely virtuous, they say, is to be enlightened or at one with 
heaven and earth. The Middle Way as the Eightfold Path at its ordinary 
level brings human to realize the highest good; while at its transcendent 
level it is an "empt}' way " ~ that is, we can do better and better but can 
never achieve the absolute best. The Middle Way thus encourages the 
process of adinfinitum and so benefits us as long as we live together in this 
world. Neo-Confucian quan and Mahayana upaya attempted to grasp the 
middle way rationally, with respect to the good as well as the right. In other 
words, they both have tried to unify the good and the right through the 
virtues. 

THE GOOD AND THE RIGHT 

In Chinese philosophy as early as Confucius" time yi 
(righteousness, oughtness/obligatoriness) and // (profit or interest) were 
separated into two different agent-related values in such sayings as "The 
nohlQsljunzi comprehend j^i and the inferiors/x/<707'ew comprehend //"" (4.16). 
Therefore, central to the history of Chinese philosophy has been a tradition 
of opposing righteousness and profit, which has lasted until now. In the 
terms of Anglo-American ethics, the debate is about the right and the good. 



"arete has not the specially moral connotation that "virtue" has acquired 
in modem English. Excellence is less liable to mislead"'. Ross, Nicomachean 
Ethics (1998). xxvi. Traditionally, "expediency" is not necessarily moral 
excellence in either Chinese or Greek ethics. I use moral discretion as moral 
excellence or virtue in contract to mechanical skills, which a professional killer 
possesses. Expediency could be moral or immoral, the quan in the Analects 
(9.29) is moral excellence, the excellence of a person.. 
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The good' ^ and the right are two very rough classes of normative concepts 
customarily divided bet\veen the evaluative and the deontic. The evaluative 
concepts have to do with the values that things have by being valued or 
being valuable.'* "Axiology" refers to the whole range of positi\e and 
negative values from disvalue/bad to being value neutral, and then to the 
highest value/highest good/summum bonum. Valuable items could be 
purely intrinsic goods, purely instrumental goods or a combination. Some 
moralists use "valuable" and "to value " to define the good'^ as meaning, 
respectively, "worthy of being valued and worthy of being judged good" 
and "to be favorably disposed towards, and to judge good.'" Dimensions or 
distinctions of values (such as prudential, aesthetic and ethical value, or 
specific values such as health, beauty, and welfare) have been discussed by 
many. They standardly identify one or more values as the only basic ethical 
value or values, the only thing or things, which we have a moral reason to 
promote for its or their own sake'^ such as happiness or the Kantian good 



The good is, very roughly, the property of a thing meriting 
commendation. [Ever since Aristotle and his medieval followers failed to 
include "good" in the scheme of "categories" except by making it apply in all 
of them, "good" has caused bewilderment due to its many uses. Aristotle 
insisted that being, like unity, could not be a genus {Metaphysics: 998b22-5; 
144a32-64; 1003b26; 1045a36-b8; book 4, ch. 1-3; book 6 ch. 1 and 
Nicomachean Ethics (1998): 1096a 19-29. Out of this arose the medieval 
doctrine of transcendentalism. Aquinas listed "good", "being", "one", "true", 
"thing" as transcendental terms applying to everything and held that everything 
real was somehow good, but that good was predicable in all the categories since 
a substance, quality, relation, etc. could all be good. (For Aquinas on "good" 
transcendental, see R.W. Mulligan, trans., De J'eritate, 3 Vols. (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery, 1952-54, question 21, article 5))] W. D. Ross, The right and the good 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1930), ch. 3-7 is instructive to read. 

The term "value" is from the Latin valere, meaning "to be of worth". 

G. H. von. Wright, The Varieties of Goodness (London: Routledge and 
K. Paul, 1963) has a full discussion of the different uses of good. Also see 
Thomas Scanlon, What We Owe to Each Other (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1 998) 95 and Michael .T. Zimmerman, The Nature of Intrinsic 
Vahie (Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2001) 1-2. Zimmerman disagrees with 
Scanlon on other issues of value but agrees to use the term "good". He states 
that both "valuable" and "to value" have basic and derived senses. The two 
senses of "valuable"' are: (basic) good and (derived) worthy of being judged 
good; the two senses of "to value" are: (basic) to be favorably disposed towards 
and (derived) to judge to be good. He also gives a detailed list of relaxed basic 
and relaxed derived senses "to judge as good, bad or neutral" and "worthy of 
being judged good, bad or neutral." 

Nicholas Rescher, Topics in Philosophical Logic (Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 
1969) 16; L.W. Sumner, Welfare, Happiness, and Ethics (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1996) 1:3 Sumner presents an original theory of welfare. He connects welfare 
closely with happiness or life satisfaction, and proceeds to defend welfarism. 
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will (Ross 1930:6). In the Confucian tradition the list of goods would be 
almost the same, although certain writers do say that, while Confucians 
reject some of the same candidates for the good life as are rejected by 
Aristotelians they have a positive conception of flourishing different from 
that of any major Western virtue ethics: one that emphasizes participation 
in familial life and in ritual activity (Van Norden in Mou 2003: 106). For 
example, Confucius expresses a preference for activities characteristic of a 
way of life very different from the ideals espoused by any version of 
Platonism or Aristotelianism: a life of taking joy in simple pleasures with 
friends and loved ones (11. 26).'^ In my view, pleasure, no matter how 
simple, and friendship, and love do come within Aristotle's conception of 
happiness. ^° 

In speaking of the right, an ethical theory is discussing action 
(including inaction, such as M'liwei in Chinese philosophy). A right action is 
a permissible thing for you to do. It may be either obligatory or optional 
(neutral or supererogatory). An obligatory act is one that morality requires 
you to do; it is not permissible for you to refrain from doing it.^' The good, 
or values, are central to many ethical systems. Some philosophers, such as 
Plato and J. S. Mill, attribute a deep structure to values, posting one 
supreme value from which all other values are derivative. Others, like G. E. 
Moore and David Ross, assent an irreducible "pluralism" of independent 
values, with no such deep structure obtaining. Plato, on the other hand, sees 
his supreme value ("the good" ) as something totally removed from human 
life, whereas Mill, Moore and Ross view goodness ultimately as a 
characteristic of mental states or of action. They also impute value 
derivatively, and some others impute it intrinsically, to human behavioral 
traits, saying, "Human character and human dispositions have value or 
worth, which belong to them in the same sense as redness belongs to the 



He argues that welfare is the only basic ethical value, the only thing which we 
have a moral reason to promote for its own sake. In this way, his welfarism is 
against the value pluralism that currently dominates moral philosophy. 
Nichomachean Ethics, book 1 provides a classic account of the human good. 

See Bryan W. Van Norden, "Virtue Ethics and Confucianism" in Bo 
Mou ed (2003)'l06-107; Slingerland, Edward (2003)122-123. 

"° Nicomachean Ethics (1998) 1097a34. When discussing the end of 
action as happiness Aristotle explains "self -sufficient". "By self-sufficient we 
do not mean that which is sufficient for a man by himself, ... but also for 
parents, children, wife and in general for his friends and fellow citizens, since 
man is bom for citizenship." 

The Kantian categorical imperative is a typical example of this. The 
formula for a categorical imperative is simply "Do X!" Do what reason 
discloses to be the intrinsically right thing to do, for example "Keep your 
promise!" See Immanuel Kant, Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of 
Ethics, trans. T. K. Abbott (London: Longman, 10th edition, 1965), 46. 
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cherry."" My view is that the relationship between the good and the right 
is this: from the good we can derive principles; these principles are not be 
absolute, but prima facie^^ or overridable. that is. that we can find 
ourselves in situations in which difl^erent conflicting principles apply. We 
make moral judgments by reasoning about which one is right and should 
win out in the competition of principles under the conditions existing on the 
occasion at hand; then we must decide to do the morally right act and must 
actually do the right act. What makes people take things to be ethically 
valuable due in considerable measure to the form of life in which people 
conduct their affairs, ethical theories often serving to provide reasoned 
justifications for such forms of life to specify the meaning or the ultimate 
good of a form of life. For example, an indirect consequentialist may 
explain, "... why moral rules are important but not absolute. Because 
different socialization practices may be effective in different societies, it 
can account for the fact that rules of what is right are relative and 
conventional. Best of all. it can show how utilitarianism is the deep 
structure of any defensible morality of duty, by reminding us that the good 
is after all prior to the right." In Confucian virtue ethics, which does not 
justify that disposition (the virtue) by reference to any other desirable thing 
thereby furthered, what a Junzi, a morally cultivated person, will do, and in 
Mahayana virtue ethics, what a bodhisattva is to do may become a criterion 
but is not an absolute. Confucian sage-like junzi and Mahayana 
bodhisattvas pusa among people respectively have their moral reasons 
(virtue) to act in any given situation making choices between the good and 
the right. Let me consider the Neo-Confucian concept quan first. 



.Tohn Laird, A Study of Realism (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1920), 28. The classic objectivist view on values was given by Plato, 
Republic, book 2, trans. G. M. A. Grube, (Cambridge: Hackett 1992); G. E. 
Moore, Principia Ethica (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1903), 83.; 
discusses good as a simple indefinable quality; the last chapter discusses what 
things are good. Generally, their view is that values are worthy of being desired 
whether or not anyone actually desires them; their worthiness of being desired 
is independent of us. 

Latin for "at first glance." W. D. Ross uses prima facie to characterize 
the status of a principle which prescribes a duty that has a presumption in its 
favor but may be overridden by another such duty. In that case, the latter is 
one's all-things-considered duty. 

Waney Sumner advocates an indirect ethical consequentialist theory. 
"The Good and the Right," New Essays on John Stuart Mill and Utilitarianism., 
ed. W. E. Cooper et al. {Canadian Journal of Philosophy, Supplementary vol. 5, 
1979; 114. 
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QUAN AS A PRINCIPLE/L/ AND AS A VIRTUE: THE MIDDLE 
WAY OF ZHU XI'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

It was Confucius who first drew philosophers' attention to the 
concept of quan. Quan in the Analects has two functions: as disposition and 
virtue in "the exercise of discretion/f/Ha«" or in "employing discretion" 
and as the principle deciding the direction of actions. As virtue it is 
exhibited in proper states of mind and in proper actions; as principle it 
weighs the event, the circumstances, the time and the people involved in a 
situation. Therefore, its essence is propriety of // (the customary rules) and 
yi (oughtness/obligatoriness and righteousness). Confucius correctly 
stressed the advanced role of quan in moral self-cultivation, and he 
emphasized the function of cognitive excellence and the intrinsic \alue of 
moral character. Morality as virtue is internal and intrinsic and must be 
expressed in the form of being good: 

You can study with someone, and yet not necessarily 
pursue the Dao/the Way together: you can learn the same 
Dao/Way with someone, and not necessarily take your 
stand with him; you can take your stand with someone but 
it does not mean that you can exercise moral 
discretion/ig'Maw with him. 

"One of wisdom is never in t\vo minds" (9. 28/29). It is difficult for 
a moral agent to achieve the virtue of readily adapting to changing or dire 
circumstances by employing qiian or tongquandabian^^ to bring about an 
ideal result. While most philosophers linked this saying with moral 
self-cultivation, discussed in the Analects 8. 8. 16. 3, and 20. 3, for the 
purpose of "taking one's place//;" or the gradual steps of moral cultivation 
taught in 2. 4. I emphasize its essence of making choice between right and 
wrong, lying in the mean, in imique circmnstances discussed in 9. 3, and of 
the relation to friends as discussed in I. 8 and 9. 25. 

Here I must clarify the two different meanings of quan. It could be 
a matter of expediency in dealing with non-moral issues, for instance, a 
hunter lost in the woods at night with no bullets left, and unable to use his 
gun for self-defense, builds a fne to keep a pack of wolves from attacking 
and killing him. He may be an evil person, such as an escaped murderer, or 
a good person. Based on his practical experiences he made the expedient 
choice. We may say he was bold, but this was not the specific comagQiyong 



See the note 6 above about the translations of Analects 9:29/30. 
Slingerland thmks discretion refers to a kind of cognitive flexibility that allows 
one to bend the rules in response to changing or unique circumstances. 

See Bojun Yang, Lunyuyizhu (Beijing: Zhonghua shu ju, 1980), 96, 
where tonquandabian is defined as: "employing moral discretion to adapt to 
changing situations." 
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Confucius advocated (9. 29. 14. 28). He has not used moral discretion to 
make his decision, unless he did all of these in order to protect another 
person or persons, who would have died without the hunter "s protection, 
and unless the hunter was putting himself in danger for the sake of the other 
person/s ~ he himself being able to leave the place before the wolves could 
approach him. To exercise moral discretion the agent must exercise her 
moral perception, reasoning, and decision-making. It is also necessary that 
the agent is involved in dealing with others and is motivated by a sense of 
obligation/oughtness/v/ and good will only for others. In the Analects 11. 22, 
we observe that Confucius was asked by his disciples Zilu and Ranqiu the 
same question but he gave them different answers so as to make a 
distinction between "excessive caution" and "recklessness or impetuosity" 
in his moral teaching."" That illustrates a state of Confucius' character 
concerned with choice, lying in a mean. In the Doctrine of the Mean 
Confucius analyzed the two reasons why the dao is not pursued and 
understood: first, one can miss the point of the mean by going beyond it or 
not coming to it; and, secondly, "There is no one who does not eat and 
drink, but there are few who can really know the flavor," this means that 
quan or moral discretion is the unity of all virtues Confucius advocated, 
especially z/2//wisdom (cognitive) and ji/righteousness or 
oughtness/obligatoriness expressed as affective as well as cognitive 
responses,'^ and in a systematic stnicture of mean/the Middle Way and 
wuM'ei.^" Only if one knows well all the virtues and possesses them, and 
the moral principles derived from and perfected with the virtues, can one 
apply quan/moral discretion for ethical issues as skillfully and accurately as 
a food connoisseur can appreciate and distinguish the full flavor of food. 
The accumulation of the knowledge and the cultivation of the \irtues take a 
long time while the requisite affect, perception, reasoning, decision-making, 
and action-taking may take only less than a second. There are no absolutely 
fixed rules to follow. Quan is impossible without unified virtues 
internalized in one's character as the dri\ ing motivation for proper action. It 
is a pity that in studies of the Analects, quan has not been recognized as the 
unity of the excellences of the virtues and has not enjoyed the reputation 
that 5/7M/empathy has enjoyed. 

We can see that quan in the Analects, in fact, is closely linked to 
self-reflection/5'/, which takes ^//oughtness/obligatoriness as the object of 
moral discretion and shows the affective force and cognitive force of mental 



Slingerland (2003) 119-120. Compare Bao Xian and Huang Gan with 
later commentaries. 

Zhongyong: 4: W. T. Chan, (1963) 99; Legge, (1991) vol. 1 : 387. 
-® This can be found m the Analects 2:17, 5:7, 6:22-23, 14:14, 14:28, 15: 
8, 15:33,4:10,4:16,5:16,5:18, 17:23, 19:1. 

Analects 2:4, 14: 13 and most discussions of the Analects Book 10. 
Regarding shii, see Daniel Gardner, Zhu Xi 's Reading of the Analects (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2003), Ch. 2, 15:24, 5:12, 6:30 and 4:15. 
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activities jointly pro^ iding motivation for action. For example, "on seeing a 
chance to profit they think of appropriate conduct/y/, on seeing danger they 
are ready to give their lives" (14.12); "in the sight of gain they think about 
appropriate conduct" (16.10); and "those junzi morally cultivated scholars 
are quite acceptable who on seeing danger are ready to put their lives on the 
line, who on seeing an opportunity' for gain concern themselves with what 
is required by duty/yi" (19. 1) These early discussions related to quan 
provide a background for the Neo-Confucian dey elopment of quan. We will 
see later that Zhu Xi makes yi as a condition of the application of quan 
when one makes choices among different values. 

Mencius notes the importance of quan as moral discretion and 
agrees with Confucius about the difficulties of the application of quan. He 
illustrated the difference among the virtues within a cultivated moral agent, 
and the knowledge of moral rules possessed by an ordinary person who 
knows the moral rules, but carmot take proper action when needed: "A 
carpenter or a carriage -maker may give a man his compass or T-square, but 
he cannot make another skillful in the use of them." (7B. 5) Mencius 
employed the quan concept to propose a middle way for moral 
decision-making between the "righf (observance of the customary 
rule/rite///) and the wrong (4 A. 17). If a man were to be in such a dire 
situation as that of confronting "a drowning sister-in-law" and were to 
adhere to the rite or to social rules, then he would ha\ e to watch someone 
die without lifting a finger. The decision to override the rule, by extending a 
hand to save the drowning sister-in-law, is a moral decision founded upon a 
basic humanist principle, re«/benevolence and yi/oughtness. Mencius called 
this way of moral decision-making "employing one's moral discretion 
(Yuanzhi yishou zhe, quanye)".^^ First. Mencius clarified what kind of 
person a moral agent is. He regarded the man who would refuse to extend a 
helping hand in this situation as a beast. This reveals the intrinsic value of 
inner character in Confucianism. Second, we see moral rules, standards and 
principles assigned different degrees of validity here. Quan here seems to 
be a matter of committing a minor "offence" oi jing (customary rite) in 
order to obey the higher {ren and yi) or highest moral principle {dad). The 
agent takes a certain action, applying quan not because the conventional 
standard guides him or her to do so. but because the intrinsic \ alue of virtue 
makes the agent aspire to become a certain kind of person. This is often 
given, though it does not demand, a consequentialist interpretation. In any 
case, the exercise of quan here is the agent's creative moral choice, which 
shows his or her spiritual side. Not everyone could manifest the same spirit 
in the same situation to defend M'hat is in accordance with dao. Thirdly, the 
urgency of the situation here has become a condition for employing quan 



Some translated quan in the Analects 9:29/30 and the Mencius 4A:17 
as "the expedient," which emphasizes the quan as means rather than a united 
virtue of affective and cognitive excellence or disposition/character. See C. T. 
Wei, m Wmg-tsit Chan, (1986), 255-272. 
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and provides the best test of a person's state of character. It reveals the 
Hmitations of general, regular moral rules, and it demands the exercise of 
moral discretion, quan, in dealing with the changing or unexpected 
situations. Fourthly, in fact, quan here is a process of unifying the affective 
force produced by the senses and cognitive force produced by the cognitive 
capacities of a person to seek the unification of ren/benevolence, 
y//oughtness/obligatoriness, and z/j/Z/wisdom in a situation. It reveals the 
agent's character, the principle of action and the choice among values. 

In contrast to Mencius' arguably virtue-based model, the Gongyang 
Zhuan found an explicit consequentialist direction in the quan. "What does 
quan mean? It means to deviate from the standard^ ;>7g^ with good results". 
Zhao Qi (ca. 201 CE) judged the quan by the "goodness" of the permissible 
action: "The quan is that which is at variance with the standard///>7g but is 
still good".^'' The Han philosopher Dong Zhongshu (176-104 BCE) studied 
this interesting moral concept and said, "Although the quan/the expedient is 
at variance with the standard, it must be within the scope of what can be 
allowed ... The expedient is a tactful measure. It would be better if we 
could return to the great standardZ/mg."''* Two points have been made: 
Quan is regarded as being based on an accumulation of knowledge and of 
moral and intellectual capacity on the part of the agent: and it is a "tactful 
measure," which "must be within the scope of what can be allowed." The 
idea that it would be "better if it were possible to return to the great 
standard" suggests that quan can transgress some rules such as customary 
rites but perhaps not the great principleZ/mg. The great principleZ/mg 
justifies quan actions, although quan actions have challenged the existing 
(customary) standards///>2g or else minor moral precepts or rules. Here jing 
could be prevailing social standards and could be established principles of 
ren and>^/. Such a rule-based approach has some problems: It disregards the 
agent's motivation: it sounds as though anyone who acts according to the 
rules is commendable regardless of what that action means to the actor, but 
to us a wrongly motivated action no longer seems appropriate; it is the 
conduct of an agent lacking good character, attending only to actions, 
consequence may well lead us, sooner or later, give approval to such agents, 
ignoring their spiritual aspirations. Calling only for right action without 
regard to any considerations of character building may also neglect the 
relation between the agent and the people in the community if the agent 
does not yet know how to be virtuous. This action rule-based approach to 



^' Gongyang Gao, Chiinqhi Gongyangzhiia, in Shisanjing Zhushu, 
commentary by He Xiu (Han) and Xu Yan. (Tang), (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1980) 
"The Eleventh year of Duke Huan." 

Zhao Qi, Alenzi Zhi/C ommentary on the Book of Mencius m Shisanjing 
Zhushu (Beijing: Zhonghua, 1996). 

^'^ Dong Zhongshu, Chunqiiifanlii, ed. Y. W. Wang (Qingding 
Sikuquanshu Zhenben Bieji, 1975), commentary by Song Kuang et al. 
(Zhongquo Zixue Mrngzhu .Ticheng Bianyihui, 1978), 3:4. 
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quan shows some similarity to W. D. Ross's prima facie and 
all-things-considered duties and to the utilitarianism of J. S. Mill, which 
calls for weighing up positive and negative consequences of possible 
actions in order to decide, in light of the higher end Mill favors, whether to 
do them or not. ''^ 

There was a debate among Neo-Confucian scholars about the 
doctrine put forward by Cheng Yi'"' that "the expedient, quan is the same 
as the standard, jing" and the teaching of Han philosophers that they are 
different "that which is at variance with the standard and complies with the 
Way is the expedient."' This debate advanced the development of 
Confucian moral philosophy regarding moral character, moral principle, 
and morality as a whole. 

Cheng Yi's position is that "the Han scholars considered being at 
variance with //wg (the standard) and in compliance with Dao (the Way) to 
be the expedient, quan. Hence, they talked about expedient variations and 
tactics, which are all false. The quan [the virtue of moral discretion and the 
corresponding principle] should be the same as the moral standard or 
principle/y/Mg." ^ He argued "in confronting a certain event, one deals with 
it by assessing it in order to have it comply with j^z/righteousness. This is 
called exercising moral discretion [rather than the expedient]. How could it 
be contrary to Daoll\hQ Way?" (Cuiyan: 1:6a.). He linked iimer goodness, 
righteousness and the ethico-metaphysical principle, the Way/Dao. in a 
manner compatible with the structure of his philosophy. He emphasized the 
intrinsic value of morality and the virtue of the agent when applying quan, 
which involves a readiness to comply with yi and is the same thing as 
practicing the Dao. Chen Yi must have believed that "the flying of the 
hawk, the leaping of fish, and the feeling that one must always be doing 
something are all lively and dynamic in the same way."''^ 

Zhu Xi's approach to this debate is through a middle way and 
hence he developed a type of pluralist ethics, which we should interpret in 
the spirit that deontic/action-based and are tic/virtue -based models are each 



.Tohn Stuart Mill, Collected Works of J. S. Mill, ed. .1. M. Robson 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1969) 10:224-226. 

Cheng, Hao, Er Cheng Oiianshu SPPY edition. (Beijing: Zhonghua, 
1981).l:6a. 

"'^ Zhu Xi, "Luyujizhu" in Zhiizi Yidei (Li .Tingde 1270 and Chenghuaben 
1473 edition, reprinted 1960) 37: 1642. 

Quoted in Zhu xi, "Lunyu .Tizhu" of the Analects 9:29/30 in Zhiizi Yuei 
37:1647. 

Wang Yangming, Instructions for Practical Living and Other 
Neo-Confucian Writings/Chiianxilii. Trans., Wing-tsit Chan, (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1963) 331. See also the Book of Songs, no. 239 and 
ihe Mencius 2A:2. 
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necessary for an adequate and complete Neo-Confucian ethics, in which 
virtues and principles both may have intrinsic value/" 

At first glance, Zhu Xi's argument to eliminate the contradiction 
bet^veen the two views is rule/action-based, for the action-guiding principle 
is the essence of morality: virtues are derived from the principles and are 
instrumental in performing right actions. He defines the principles jing and 
quan with respect to the competition of rules in a changed situation: "The 
standard///>7g is the constant principle and the expedient/f/wa^ is the \ arying 
principle when the constant principle will not work and there is no other 
choice." (Zhuzi Yulei 37:1642) When the constant principle cannot be 
practiced and the situation leaves no alternative, there is a need to form a 
new action-guiding principle {quan) to deal with the situation. First, 
according to his analysis, "to change" amounts to what the Han scholars 
called "to \ary/fan, namely, to be at variance with the standard/ quan'' 
(Zhuzi Yulei, 37: 1647). Therefore quan is different from the standard{)/>7g. 
Secondly, he says that, although the Jing and the quan are different, the 
quan that varies is not necessarily separate from the standard. (Zhuzi Yulei: 
37: 1642) The all-things-considered decision"*' has taken into account the 
constant rule, which it overrides, in order to ensure right action. Thirdly, he 
says, "complying with the expedient/t/Ma« means that the standard is found 
in it." (Zhuzi Yulei 1642; 1639) He made jing and quan two sides of one 
coin: quan is not the standard///«g and the standard////ig is not quan: at the 
same time the standard is within quan and quan is within the standard. This 
is what the Middle Way meant in relating quan and jing. But we still need 
to look at Zhu Xi"s way in dealing with the standard and the Way /dao. 

Using the rule-based side of his model, Zhu Xi interpreted the 
relation bet^veen the standard/jing and the Way/dao. In his view, "being at 
variance with the jing and in compliance with the Dao/Way to be the 
expedient/quan, " means that the quan. though at variance with the 
low-level standard, is yet in compliance with the ultimate standard, the 
Way I Dao (Zhuzi Yulei 37:1647). So, quan lies within the standard and the 
Way, balancing the (ultimate) right and the (temporary' wrong) leading to 
(ultimate) good. This is similar to what we discussed in Mencius" approach. 
Cheng Yi, as we discussed above, believed that the standard is something 
identical to the Way. Zhu Xi thinks "the Dao is an integrated entity which 
penetrates the jing and the quan" (Zhuzi Yulei 1638) Therefore, the Dao is 
realized in the //wg as well as in the quan. This is compatible with Zhu Xi's 
moral -metaphysical principle, //. Zhu Xi's ethics is based on his key 
concepts of //, qi and toy/. He said, "The great ultimate/ra/// is simply the 
principle/// of the highest good/virtue. Each and every person has in him the 



Consult Louden, Robert, "Some Vice of Virtue Ethics" American 
Philosophical Quaterly 1984:21; Trianosky, Gregory. "Virtue, Action and the 
Good Life: A Theory of Virtues," Pacific Journal of Philosophy, 1 988. 

Recall Ross's theories on principles and duties again. See W.D. Ross, 
1930: 3-7. 
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great ultimate and each and ever>' thing in it the great uhimate" (Zhuzi Yulei 
49: lib). An expedient action quan may infringe the existent moral rules 
and standards or even principles to the point of serious offence in certain 
circumstances, it may be at variance with them but must be in compliance 
with the "highest good'" of the ultimate //, the taiji. The ultimate moral 
principle/// and the metaphysical liltaiji in Zhu Xi's philosophy are identical; 
they are the Heavenly Way or Heavenly Principle as well as being virtues 
and moral principles of humanit\'. righteousness, propriety, wisdom and 
faithfulness in the Neo-Confucian moralized metaphysics.**^ For this reason 
I call // a twofold principle. One aspect of it is moral and the other 
metaphysical. From // derives the internalized virtues (affective and 
cognitive) and the externalized moral principles of actions. Metaphysical 
principles are internalized within a person as the foundational moral 
attributes or virtues, at the same time // provides the foundational moral 
principles. "The origin of the Dao is traced to Heaven and is unchangeable, 
while its concrete substance is complete in ourselves and may not be 
departed from.'" (Zhu's remark on Zhongyong 1). 

As illustrated below, on the one hand, Li/Taiji with the operation of 
the Dao gives rise to foundational moral virtues, from which specific 
instances of each virtue, such as yi/righteousness. are derived, these can be 
attributes of a person who may do a right action (the right) with good 
consequences (the good) ~ the agent must be virtuous and the result should 
be naturally good. On the other hand, Li/Taiji with the operation of the Dao 
gives rise to foundational moral principles, from which derive specific 
instances of each principle, such as that of moral discretion, 
re«/benevolence, yi/righteousness, ///propriet}', and z/z//wisdom, which can 
direct an agent to act rightly with good consequence ~ the action must be 
right and the result should be naturally good. In Zhu Xi's pluralist twofold 
principle ethical system, // is possessed by both heaven and the human. 
Heaven's way/iiao is the natural and moral way /dao of humankind. That is 
Zhu Xi's daotong. Therefore, the dao, in Zhu Xi's view, "penetrates the 
standard and the expedienf ' ; that is why Zhu Xi"s arguments are sometimes 

43 

rule-based, sometimes virtue-based. Yi (righteousness) as affective as 
well as cognitive capacities of a person, and at the same time a principle of 
action occupies a central position in the application of quart. Yi guides 
human actions as heavenly way /reason/7/ and follows and serves heaven as 
the human way /reason///. 



Zhou Dunyi, Taijitti ShuolAn Explanation of the Diagram of the Great 
Ultimate in Chan 1963: 463. 

''^ This is somehow, similar to what William K Frankena discussed in 
"The Ethics of Love Conceived as an Ethics of Virtue" in Journal of Religions 
Ethics 1 (Fall 1973). 
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Zhu Xi's Pluralist Twofold Moral-Metaphysical Principle Ethical System 

Reviewing Cheng Yi and Zhu Xi on the standard//7>7g and the 
expedient/f/Mcrw, Wei Zhengtong thinks that they have the same 
understanding of the dao: "Cheng Yi believed that the Way is the 
universally \ahd principle: he considered all the doctrines of changes and 
variation to be false." (Wei, 258) He also claims "confusion in the use of 
terms" to explain the difference between Cheng, Zhu and the Han scholars. 
(Wei, 259) My question is: Why did Cheng Yi "consider all the doctrines of 
changes and variation to be false", if he really understood the doctrine of 
the Way/Dao, especially its operation? Why is it that "their propositions 
shared the same basis and as such we see Zhu Xi on the one hand criticize 
Cheng Yi, and yet on the other repeatedly defend him" ? (Wei, 256) In my 
view, Cheng Yi is discussing the dao in its most essential form. As I 
mentioned above, Cheng Yi had a virtue-based ethics in mind, which puts 
the virtues in the dominant position and assigns the \ irtues intrinsic value. 
Moral principles or duties are derived from virtue to guide right action. For 
him both the dao and the standard// /wg are realized in the inner goodness of 
the cultivated agent. A virtue such as sincerity or righteousness/oughtness, 
is the root of moral principles in practice (the quan/moral discretion as a 
inner quality is derived from the dao and complying with the dao). How 
could the same essence of virtue make the standard/Jing something separate 
from the dao7 In contrast to Cheng Yi, Zhu Xi was trying to approach quan 
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as a moral principle prescribing action. How could Zhu Xi not criticize 
Cheng Yi sometimes? 

When it comes to the application of quart, the virtue-based side of 
Zhu Xi's model is rather instructive. Zhu Xi warns people not to "use the 
expedient/ qimn for self-rationalization" (jiequan yi zishi) in the Zhuzi Yulei 
(1960: 37:1637). This lays down moral virtue as the foundation of the 
principles guiding an agent in the application of quan so as to avoid selfish 
desire and include consideration for others and for the community in quan 
moral discretion. To secure the moral character of the agent, and to ensure 
that the agent will do the right and to bring about the good, he strongly 
emphasized being good. He regarded only a sage as able apply the quan 
(1960 37:1634; 1638). He interpreted Confucius" intention and concluded 
that Confucius "does not allow ordinary' people to use the expedient/f/wfl^" 
(1960 37: 1640). But he shows that Confucius gives serious consideration 
to the purity of virtues and the motivation of the agent in moral discretion 
{quan). "Manifesting a clear character, loving the people and abiding in the 
highest good" {Daxue 1) is the end of the Confucian fonn of life and is how 
people ought to be. The rules and principles of moral self-cultivation are 
only the means while virtue is dominant here and has intrinsic value as the 
end. Quan in this case is the virtue of moral discretion. This approach 
avoids some problems of rule-based ethics where a virtue, such as 
autonomy, has only instrumental value: these theories lack a motivational 
component, a point which Mill criticized and on which later philosophers 
agreed with him; such theories reduced all moral judgments to judgments 
about actions and neglected the spiritual quality of self-respect and the 
aspiration to be a certain kind of person.^ 

From foundational virtues. Zhu Xi selected two specific virtues as 
principles for applying quan: >'/ righteousness and z/zowg/equilibrium or 
IshizhongAimeXy equilibrium. The application of quan, "must by necessity 
comply with righteousness." (1960 37:1638) As the method of discretion, 
"being able to adopt the expedient" refers to "when one is in an unexpected 
situation and knows the appropriate measure." {Zhuzi Yulei 37:1633) 
Righteousness, as an inner virtue and action guiding principle, can help one 
who employs the quan grasp the appropriate measure and act in a timely 
fashion in the Middle Way. Zhu Xi thought: "One must use righteousness to 
assess situations, and to exercise moral discretion is to weigh something 
with this very scale. Equilibrium occurs when the thing attains a balance." 
{Zhuzi Yulei 37:1633) Zhu Xi emphasized. "The exercise of moral 
discretion is a matter of timely equilibrium, without equilibrium one will 
have no way to use the quan' (37:1637). however, "[e]quilibrium/z/jo«g is 



Mill 1974: Similar criticism of rule-based ethics can be found in 
Philippa Foot's, J'irtues and Vices and Other Essays in Moral Philosophy 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1978), 112. Anscombe, E. "Modem Moral Philosophy" in 
Philosophy 1958:33. Alasdair C.MacIntyre, After I'irtue: A Study in moral 
Theory (London: Duckworth, 1981), etc. 
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without fixed form, yet it exists in all different temporal situations." 
{Zhongyong Zhangju 2) Zhu Xi considered that quart is the "zhong of one 
particular instant" (37:1637). It is "provisional and not constant." (37:1640) 
Zhu Xi further clarified equilibrium as "living" and "dead". He put Zimo's 
manner of grasping the middle point as equilibrium in the "dead" 
category/^ while taking a right action in a timely fashion with good 
intentions and making things reach a balance in a dire situation is a "living" 
equilibrium. To think reductively, quan, with the qualities of righteousness 
and equilibrium itself became a specific principle for exercising moral 
discretion. Of course in the same way moral discretion/(/i/rt« is a virtue of 
persons. Zhu Xi built a pluralist system for Neo-Confucian moral 
philosophy in a middle way. 

Criticisms of virtue-based ethics are many: for example, one of 
them is, how could we know how good and pure the character of an agent is, 
say a sage like junzi or even Yan Hui, one who still possessed some 
dispositions of his own but is not as pure as Confucius who was without 
any human disposition and was with Heaven and Earth?'*'' Is Mahayana 
upaya similar to quan and applied in Mahayana ethics in the same way as 
quan is applied in Neo-Confucian ethics? Does it follow the same principle 
when it comes to dire circumstances where killing is involved? What is the 
function of virtue? Is it compatible with the Twofold Truth and the Middle 
Way? Before I touch on these questions, I want to put the issues in the 
context of contemporary criticism of Mahayana Buddhist ethics and the 
responses from Buddhist philosophers in recent decades. 

MAHAYANA ETHICS: CRITICISM AND RESPONSE 

The criticism of Mahayana ethics advanced by contemporary 
Confucians covers four points. First, Mahayana Buddhists aim to learn a 
lesson from the challenge of Neo-Confucianism and engage in a necessary 
and urgent inquiry into the moral dimension of their own tradition by 
shifting their traditional emphasis on transcendental truth to a new emphasis 
on worldly truth in connection with everyday socio-moral practice. 
Secondly, they are encouraged to reach a perfect understanding of the 
principle of the Middle Way, as well as of the real meaning of the Twofold 
Truth in Mahayana Buddhism. Thirdly, they are told to treat morality as the 
ultimate goal rather than a means, discipline, or prerequisite for reaching 
the ultimate goal, and to place equal emphasis on morality /^//a, on wisdom/ 
prajnd and on raQAiiationldhyana. Fourthly, they should build a new ethical 
system, putting new moral elements into the ancient ethics of 



Zhu Xi and Poxing Zhang, Jimilu Jijie (Shanghai: Shangwu, 1935): 
1:16 a-b; "Zhuziwenji" in Chiizidaquan (Beijing: Zhonghua 2002) 58: 15b; 
ZhuziYulei, 1960:1447-1448. 

''^ Zhu Xi and Ltl Zuqian, Reflection on Things at Hand (New York: 
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karunal\\m\ Qvsa\ compassion in order to tackle most, if not all, human and 
secular problems which they encounter in daily life."*^ 

An attempt is made here to clarify the responses from Buddhist 
moralists to the abo^ e criticisms, though the responses themselves were by 
no means always addressed to particular attacks. This has been a common 
tendency of Buddhist scholars from both the East and the West. It is 
convincingly evident that during the past several decades almost all 
Buddhist scholars have consciously and vigorously inquired into the moral 
dimension of their philosophy without abandoning their traditional 
emphasis on transcendental truth, even when their main interest is not 
necessarily in ethics or moral philosophy.'*^ Some of them interpreted 
morality/5/7a in Mahayana Buddhism as an ultimate goal as well as a 
preliminary condition for the practice of meditation and acquisition of 



Charles Wei-hsun Fu, "Morality or Beyond: the Neo-Confucian 
confrontation with Mahayana Buddhism," Philosophy East and West 23: 3 
(1973) 375-396; See also Fu, m Wmg-tsit Chan, Chu Hsi and 
Neo-Confucianism (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1986)402 for further 
exploration of the four aspects. 
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(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988), The Scripture on the Ten Kings 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1994); D. J. Kalupahana, Buddhist 
Philosophy (Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1976), The Principles of Buddhist 
Psychology (New York: State University of New York Press, 1987), /I History 
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wisdom. Notably, in Damien Keown's book, the Nature of Buddhist 
Ethics (1992), an innovative foray into this field is widely cited, discussed, 
and of course, criticized. His book pro\ ides an overall characterization of 
the structure of Buddhist ethics. Departing from the traditional emphasis 
only upon ethics in the Buddha"s teaching at the expense of attention to 
later Buddhism, his book not only discusses Mahayana ethics, but also puts 
the pursuit of ethical ideals in first place, and comprehensi\ ely compares 
Buddhist ethics with Western ethical theories, such as those of Aristotle, 
Kant and J.S. Mill. He places equal emphasis on moralit\75z7a, 
wisdom/j5ra/«a and rnQdiiaXionldhyana. He interprets and expounds early 
discourses examining Mahayana self-assessments of the superiority of 
Mahayana ethics to that of the Theravada, and he has pro\ided detailed 
references to precepts, virtues, and moral models in Buddhism to clarify 
their various functions in Mahayana ethics. Peter Harvey (2000, 2002) 
deals with every aspect of contemporary ethical issues, including the 
treatment of the natural world, business, war and peace, suicide and 
euthanasia, and abortion, as well as homosexuality. All of them provide 
details of moral practice and interpret the Buddhist theories behind the 
practice. Some philosophers regard Mahayana upaya as a bridge between 



Comparing Shenxiu and Huinent's understanding of enlightenment, 
Kalupahana's admiration for Huineng's verse was "against the background of 
Shenxiu's verse" and he approved of "abandoning the search for a metaphysical 
entity (that is one's own nature, identified with an ultimate reality in the highest 
state of meditation) and recognizing an ultimate goal of morality (namely 
buddhahood, or what was refered to in the J'ahracchedika as the dharmakaya). 
(Kalupahana 1992: 230-234) This is consistent with his discussion on the eight 
y/zawfls/contemplation/meditation and the highest form of knowledge/wisdom 
recognized by the Buddha - knowledge of the waning of mfiuxQ^asavakkhaya, 
Kalupahana argues that the moral content of the knowledge of the cessation of 
influxes, is most important, because it is the culmination of the moral rectitude 
with which the process of meditation began. If a person does not reach this final 
stage she can immediately revert to the state in which she first set out on the 
practice of meditation, that is, the first stage of y/zaMczs/contemplation. (David .T. 
Kalupahana, A History of Buddhist Philosophy, Honolulu: University of 
Hawai'i Press 1992, pp. 30-59). This was not so explicitly emphasized, though 
mentioned, in his previous writings (David .T. Kalupahana, The Principles of 
Buddhist psychology. New York: State University of New York Press 1987, pp. 
63-65, 72-73; Buddhist Philosophy: A Historical Analysis, (Honolulu: 
University of Hawai'i Press, 1976) 56, 63-64; See also H. Saddhatissa, 
Buddhist Ethics (Crows Nest: Allen & Unwin, 1970); and Buddhist Ethics 
(Somerville: Wisdom, 1997) 127-149. 

^° Cousins, L. S. "Good or Skilful? Kusala in Canon and Commentary", 
Journal of Buddhist Ethics. 1996 No. 3. 

Keown, 1992: 129-164 As Keown states in his book this is a 
descriptive account of Mahayana ethics where he distinguishes two kinds of 
upaya, exploring them with a special emphasis on moral agents. 
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liberal democracy and Buddhism (Garfield 2002:206-219). Using different 
methods, many philosophers have exerted themselves on behalf of a perfect 
imderstanding of the principle of the Middle Way and the real meaning of 
the Twofold Truth in Mahayana Buddhism. " None of them has excluded 
ethical aspects and social issues. It has been said that Jay Garfield's study of 
Nagarjuna's MulamadyamikakarrikalThe Fundamental Wisdom of the 
Middle Way not only pro\ ides a magisterial translation of the text (1995) 
but also puts forward an analysis of the Buddhist account of the limits of 
thought and language, of causality, and of the structure of subjectivity, and 
further points out the connections and tensions between Buddhist ethics and 
the liberal democratic discourse of moral and political rights (2002). A 
reductionist critique analyzes the moral agent Bodhisattva in Mahayana 
ethics as amounting to "an empty person'". ^'' 

An examination of these approaches will provide "a perfect 
understanding of the principle of the Middle Way as well as of the real 
meaning of the Twofold Truth" in Mahayana Buddhism, hence grasping an 
understanding of virtues leads to the good and the right when self as a 
moral agent employs updya, especially where wrongful killing is involved, 
in Mahayana moral philosophy. ^'^ 

THE MIDDLE WAY AND THE TWOFOLD TRUTH: UPAYA AND 
KUSAL 

As noted above, to perfectly understand Mahayana ethics is to 
understand its principle of the Middle Way and the real meaning of the 
Twofold Truth. The Twofold Truth reveals the truth of life and realit}' while 
the principle of the Middle Way provides the insight and method to deal 
with them. Mahayana ethics brought about a "shift in the centre of gravity 
of Buddhist ethics" with a new emphasis on moral virtue "as a dynamic 
other-regarding quality, rather than primarily concerned with personal 
development and self-control" (Keown 1992: 142; 131). The dynamic 
other-regarding quality is the virtue of compassion and the practice of 



^' Typically, M, Siderits's method is analytic, .T. L Garfield's focus is on 
the philosophy of language and hermeneutics, Kalupahana's approach is mainly 
psychological, D. Paul and R. M. Gross's approach is feminist. There are also 
ethical, political, historical, biographical and textual approaches. M. Cummings, 
P. E. Karetzky, and R. E. Fisher's artistic approach with interpretative notes are 
also helpful for understanding Buddhist ethical, metaphysical and 
epistemological principles. 

See Mark Sidents, 2003: 197-209 and Jay L. Garfield, 2002: 92. 
See A. J. Ayer, Philosophical Essays (Macmillan, 1954) 245-246. 
Some philosophers distinguish ethics and moral philosophy as two different 
areas. JJere moral philosophy is used to refer to theoretical reflection on 
morality while ethics is used to refer to the whole domain of morality. In fact, 
they have features in common. 
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Kusala. Upaya-kausalya (Sanskrit) or upaya-kusala (Pali) is means (iipaya), 
which are wholesome, skillful and wise (kausafya or kusala). The improper 
emphasis on means (upaya) for a long time overlooked the quality and the 
end of the means ~ overlooked the qualification "wholesome, skillful and 
wise" ~ kausafya or kusala {Ahguttara Nikaya 1.263; Cousins 1996: 
154-155). Upaya-kausafya can refer to the bodhisattava perfections of 
morality, wisdom, and concentration and unification, and the Bodhisattva 
Path includes compassion, wisdom and upaya. Therefore, updya as an 
important feature of Mahayana ethics must retain the essence of the 
Tw ofold Truth and the Middle Way and manifest the moral virtues of kusala, 
especially, compassion. 

The principle of the Middle Way majjhima-patipada was 
applied in the early Buddhist tradition by the Buddha. In his first sermon," 
the Buddha taught that there were two extremes to be avoided: 
overindulgence in sensuality and self-torture. Buddhism is thus the Middle 
Way betAveen the two and bet\veen some other pairs of opposites, such as 
etemalism and annihilationism. In the Eightfold Vath/ariya atthangika 
magg: (right views, right resolve, right speech, right action, right livelihood, 
right effort, right mindfulness and right meditation) which has three 
divisions of wisdom, morality and meditation, avoiding all those extremes^^ 
is the middle way. The Middle Way is the overall principle of Buddhism 
while the Eightfold Path is the means and end of Buddhist enlightenment 
and provides specific principles and specific virtues towards 
enlightenment/nirvana. "By participating in the Eightfold Path one 
participates in those values, excellences or perfections, which are 
constitutive of enlightenment, namely morality/sz/o and insightful 
knowledge/paMa. The following of the Eightfold Path is therefore best 
understood as the gradual cultivation of moral and intellectual ^ irtue" 
(Keown 1992:107). Some scholars thought that morality and the Eightfold 
Path are like "the scaffold'" which would be left behind when one achieved 
nirvana, but philosophers of recent decades insist that moralitj' is the end of 
nirvana and must be the state of mind of a enlightened person, therefore, 
kusala actions should be the spontaneous responses of a 
bodhisattva-in-tiainmg or a fully enlightened bodhisattava. 



About the perfections and the stages of the Bodhisattva Path see 
Harvey 2003: 128-130: Keown 1992: 134. 

The Majjhima Nikaya/The Collection of the Middle Length Sayings, 
3:8., 13:5; as a way to end suffering 9:18, 141:23; detailed analysis, 117:3., 
141:23. 

Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta m Samyutta Nikaya/ Connected 
Discourses of the Buddha. Bhikkhu Bodhi trans. (Somerville: Wisdom, 2000) 
55:2. 

The Majjhima Nikaya/The Collection of The Middle Length Sayings, 
32., 9:11, 19:26,33:24, 44:51,44:9, 11:13 etc. 
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The Buddha also analyzed and summed up all the physical and 
mental phenomena of a person's existence as five aggxQgaXQ&skandas: 
body/form, feeling, perception, mental formations and consciousness. 
These appear to a person as his or her "true and real" self. According to the 
Buddha, the five aggregates cannot be identified as the self, that is, the 
enduring and substantial ground of personal identity. The so-called self is 
something '"bogus." The notion of the self has only a conventional validity 
~ the truth of existence — and it does not signify any ultimate immutable 
entity subsisting at the core of a person, the truth of reality. It is because of 
the anxiety generated by the limitations of human sense-experience, 
knowledge and existence that human beings often try to go beyond them 
and postulate conceptions of eternal selves and immutable substances. The 
Twofold Truth deals with (1) our conventional understanding of ourselves 
as existing persons using the functions of our faculties as the standard to 
judge what is real; and (2) the ultimate reality of the non-essence and the 
non-existence of anything, including ourselves, all being unreal. The former 
is the conventional truth while the latter is the ultimate truth. In the early 
Buddhist tradition, very often the Buddha talks in terms of conventional or 
relati^'e truth siimmuti/vohdrara-sacca/ lokasamvrtisatya according to 
which people and things exist just as they appear, but when the Buddha 
addresses an audience capable of appreciating his thought, he speaks in 
terms of ultimate trwihiparamattasacca/paramarthasatya, which identifies 
the ultimately real fact {Majjhima Nikaya 5; 115:12). The doctrine of 
no-self is about the ultimate tmth of the self, or about the ultimate absence 
of a metaphysical self such as the atman.^^ When the Buddha taught 
ultimate tmth by using conventional truth, he seemed to be using upaya as 
means, a means derived from one of his virtues or dispositions and from his 
good will, and he decided, it seems to use con\ entional truth to teach. The 
Buddha forcefully expounded his view on the self in his discourses'^" to 
reveal the impermanent nature of the existence of a person and the world, to 
highlight suffering and no-seif/anattaanatman and to reject the 
brahmanical seWatman. the metaphysical self. He states that the 
impennanent is suffering, and all that is impermanent, suffering and subject 
to change cannot be regarded as mine, as I or as self. So, the concept of the 
self as atman, as an agent that functions consciously, is thereby eliminated. 
The Buddha argues that because we cannot bend the five 
aggxQgaiQs/skandas to our will, they cannot be taken as mine, I, or self and. 



The Buddha rejected the Brahmanical concept atman, and developed 
his doctrine oi non-SQlUandtman. According to Brhadaranyake Upanisad (1.4. 
1-16), a classical example, the metaphysics of the self and of the world are 
combmed in the one concept of atman, the social philosophy with the four-fold 
caste system as its base, and the moral ideal based on the caste system, which is 
designated by brahman. 

* Samyutta Nikaya'. 2; Majjhima Nikaya: 102, 2.8, 1 1, 22; Digha Nikaya. 
M. Walshe trans. (Boston: Wisdom, 1995): 22: 14-15, 22.26; 35.20. 
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if we insist on trying to do so, it will leads to suffsTing/duhkha The Buddha 
is not denying each and every concept of "T" in the world that is associated 
with the aggregates, but only the metaphysical self, the project of the mind. 

In the Mahayana Perfection of Wisdom/ Varjracchedika discourses 
and others texts such as Lankavatara, Avatamsaka, and 
Saddharma-pundarika, the Middle Way and the Twofold Truth have been 
developed and classically construed with negations in Nagarjuna's 
Madhyamika Doctrine of Emptiness. Mahayana Buddhism extended the 
early Buddhist teaching of no-self to all things in the world; thus, ultimately 
everything, including nin'ana,'^^ is empty or without essence, and therefore 
non-existent. As we discussed above, our concept of "self" is only the 
construction of our minds as sense experiences or the skandhas. Our "self 
is unreal, though we li\e and function as existent beings from the 
standpoint of commonsense and convention. At one and the same time, we 
are real though we possess no eternal essence, and are ultimately 
non-existent from the standpoint of ultimate reality. This kind of vision and 
knowledge leads us to peace, liberation and enlightenment or nirvana, 
according to the Buddhist tradition. It is the Middle Way. Generally, the 
Middle Way skillfully avoids extremes and is non-absolutist. In moral 
decision-making, the principle of the Middle Way allows moral agents to 
achieve a sharp insight, seeing through the facts of the current event to 
disco\ er the need to follow the moral precepts and rules or to infringe on 
them to some extent in order to get wholesome results for others and for the 
agent. This alters rule-worshiping in such a way that it is able to deal with 
extreme situations. This is participating in the Eightfold Path. The Middle 
Way principle demands the conjunction of morality, meditation and w isdom. 
Therefore, to apply the principle of the Middle Way is to regard morality as 
both a part and the end of the Way and not only as the means, especially 
when applying upaya. 

The understanding of the Middle Way and the Twofold Truth also 
helps us to understand where the virtue "compassion" comes from and why 
an action of upaya is necessary. Existence is merely a process of mental and 
physical phenomena, and ultimately there is no essence, substance or real 
ego-entity within or beyond the process. The twelve factors of dependent 
arising''^ reflect the principle that all existent things dharm as, including 
sense experiences, are "dependent"'''' and therefore, without essence. Such 



Mahasurtyata, Taishd.\6.61Q. 
^' Miaofalianhiiajing/Lotus Sutra, Taisho: T9N262. 

Nagarjuna, Midamadhyamakakarika/the Fundamental Wisdom of the 
Middle Way. .T. L. Garfield trans. New York: Orxford University Press, 1995. 

Conze Ed., trans. The Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines 
and its J'erses Summary (Bolinas: Four Season Foundation, 1973) 99. 
Paicca-samuppada (Ps[\)/pratitya-samupada (Sanskrit). 
^ The "first cause" is denied here and there is no clue to mdicatmg the 
beginning of existence as self-existent. It is similar to the dependence asked by 
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is the nature of existence. Nagarjuna's Madhymika theoty apparently 
equated emptiness with this principle of dependent arising (MMK24: 18-19) 
and provided the ground of the Bodhisattva's moral motivation of 
compassion in Mahayana Buddhism. Xuanzang's 

Weishi/Consiousness-onlyA^ogacara theory planted the non-existence of 
the self and all dharma, including consciousness,''^ in the soil of China. 
Fazang's theory on ///principle and 5/7//reality of the Huayan school is not 
only compatible with the Tiantai theory on "yininansanqian/the three 
thousand worlds immanent in an instance of thought," but also reveals the 
relation beUveen oneself and others. It provides another reason for 
compassion and motivation to inspire one to moral actions. Therefore, 
compassion becomes the key motivation of the ideal Mahayana moral agent, 
a bodhisattva. With great compassion, bodhisattvas take vows to eliminate 
the sufferings of all sentient beings, even foregoing their own 
enlightenment or nirvana. All of these things involve the Twofold Truth 
and are related to morality. 

Some may argue that it is more plausible that the impersonal 
badness of suffeving/ duhkha could better serve as the root of the 
Bodhisattva's moral motivation of compassion. It means that without a 
metaphysical account of the ultimate truth of suffering the commonsense of 
the impersonal badness of suffering could serv e as a good motivation for 
compassion so that bodhisattvas might eliminate suffering of all sentient 
beings (Siderits 2003: IIO-III, note b). However, if people are told that 
suffering does not indicate real pain, which can be relieved by a doctor, but 



the shadow reflected in the Zhuangzi (chapter 2). Causality is an important 
concept to ensure the chain of the transfonnation of sense experience; at the 
same time it has become a great problem of Buddhism according to some 
philosophers. 

''^ See Siderits, 2003 : 208-209, which claims to point out three difficulties, 
I partly agree with him and will discuss this later. 

Xuanzang's Chengweishihin was influenced by Dharmapala (439-507) 
and based on the ten philosophers' interpretations of Vasubandhu's Yogacara 
Teaching on Consciousness Only/vijinaptimatrata {The Thirty J'erses). It 
reduces theones on the self into three kinds and criticizes them as completely 
false and suggests that the self is without essence. It also uses the four points of 
argumentation to reduce all dharmas to emptiness. Consciousness in his 
Chengweishihin is always changing and transforming and is an instrument to 
prove the truth of the emptiness of the self and dharmas. Ta/i/io 31:1585. 
Through Kuiji's (632-682) interpretation of Xuanzang's Chengweishihin 
(Taisho 43:1830), Vasubandhu's doctrine was naturalized in China through 
Xuanzang. 

® Siderits indicates that this can rest entirely on common-sense 
observations about what we do and do not do when we investigate "ourselves" 
and our practices. (M. Siderits, 2003: 209: note, n.) He uses Santideva's 
argument in Bodhicarydvatdra: 8. (Croby and A. S. Skilto, The 
Bodhicarydvatdra, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996). 
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is caused by our ignorance of our ultimate non-existence and the 
non-existence of all things, there will be a sharp distinction between 
avoidable pain and suffering. If we hold commonsense to be the foundation 
of moral motivation in Mahayana Buddhism, it will be one-sided and will 
ignoring a detrimental element into Mahayana ethics and moral practices. 
Compassion as a great virtue in Mahayana ethics is not only compatible 
practically with conventional truth but also, more importantly, with ultimate 
truth, which brings ultimate liberation and ends suffering. In point of fact, it 
should be stressed that conventional truth is sometimes extremely important. 
The whole doctrine of karma, as internal merit and rebirth, has its \ alidity 
only in the reahn of conventional truth. That is why by liberating ourselves 
from the viewpoint of conventional truth we cease to be subject to karmic 
law. Compassion is for all. in my opinion, not solely for others, from the 
viewpoint of the Twofold Truth. Kusalya-C//)ffva as skilful and wholesome 
means manifests the virtue of Compassion. 

UPAYA AS MEANS AND AS END: THE MIDDLE WAY IN 
MAHAYANA MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

The most important innovation in Mahayana moral philosophy is 
the complex notion of Skilful Means (upaya-kausalya) and the equally 
complex moral agent bodhisattva pusa. Upaya, as mentioned above, is the 
skilful means, or expediency, or expedient means, or even "'pedagogical 
skill" according to many. Upaya, generally, signifies means that are skilful 
and wholesome. Being "skilful and wholesome", upaya, similar to 
Confucian quan, is not only means but also end (as morality), which shows 
that moralityA/7a in Mahayana ethics is not only a part of the path of 
enlightenment but also the end of enlightenment. 

Keown describes two kinds of upaya. One of them refers to upaya 
within normative or conventional ethics and is applied by 
bodhisattvas-in-training, who have cultivated the "moral qualities as 
encompassed in the first five perfections." ^° Their moralit} /iZ/a (which 
here could be upaya-kusala) and insightful knowledge//'fl;7/za (which here 
could be wisdom/pra/wa) w ork together to take a moral action skillfully as 
upaya, breaching minor precepts or rules, these breaches being regarded as 
no offences. The other kind of upaya is applied by bodhisattv as or Buddhas 
who have perfected the qualities of the seventh stage of the bodhisattva 
path or beyond. By the seventh stage the Bodhisattvas are perfected in the 
two divisions of the first six stages of ethics and insight and especially 
upaya. These bodhisattvas do not concern themselves with "normative 



The ten perfections/paramitas are: 1. Generosity 2. Morality 3. Patience 
4. Courage 5. Meditation 6. Insight/wisdom {prajna) 7. Skilful Means 
{upaya-kusalya) 8. Now he/she is certain to attain Buddhahood and his or her 
vow reaches perfection; 9. Strength. lO.Knowledge (jnana). See Harvey 
2000:129-131; 373-374; Keown, 1992: 130. 
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ethical conduct" and act with an nndefiled intention or pure compassion 
(kanmd/bei and/or anukampa/lianmin for others. They can commit 
serious offences and transgress the rules without punishment. This updya is 
beyond normative ethics or trans-moral.^' However, the difficulties here 
are, first, that in practice there is no sharp line dividing minor offenses from 
serious ones. Secondly, except for the Buddha and some great bodhisattvas, 
such as GuanymlAvalokitesvara, it is hard to judge who is perfected to 
which stage of the bodhisattva path. Thirdly, and most absurdly, gi\ en that 
many bodhisattvas in Mahayana discourses, though they have been declared 
to be celestial beings and have refused "having thus gone'" (being gone), 
come back to human life as moral examples (normative concepts have 
already been used by the original texts themselves) and got involved in 
normative moral practice ~ helping all sentient beings ~ how can they then 
not be considered as being moral agents? And why should we not analyze 
what they have done by means of normative ethical concepts? Therefore, in 
my view a bodhisattva can be judged within normative ethics if and only if 
he or she in Mahayana Buddhism is involved in moral issues. It is 
compatible with the Twofold Truth. 

In the Mahayana text, Santideva's (685-763) BhodhicaryavataraJ^ 
instructions for bodhisattvas are discussed: "The son of the Conqueror who 
has adopted the Awakening Mind with great resolve in this way should, 
ever tireless, strive hard not to transgress the training" (Crosby and Skilton 
1996: IV: 1:25). "Realizing this, one should always be striving for others' 
well-being. Even what is prohibited is permitted for a compassionate person 
who sees it will be of benefit." (V: 84: 41). We can see only those 
bodhisattvas with compassion/ karund and great insight/pmjna can practice 
updya-kusala. . 

Thus, having realized the highest truth, he should always be 
zealous in procuring the welfare and happiness of beings. 
And if someone should object, "How can he avoid 
committing an offence (dpatti) while engaged in what is 
forbidden?" [The reply is that] the lord has taught that what is 
forbidden may be performed by one who perceives with the 
eye of knowledge a special benefit for beings therein. And 
the teachings of the Lord bring about salvation. But the 



Boundless sympathy and pity for another or others and desire to help. 
^' Keown, 1992: 157-160. Siderits also agrees to divide iipaya into two 
kinds: one is related to conventional morality, the other is trans-morality and is 
practised by bodhisattvas who have insight into the grounding of the ultimate 
morality (Sidents, 2003: 110-111, note b) 

Compare this translation with M. L. Matics, Entering the Path of 
EnlightenmenilRupiisaxinghin/The Bodhicarydvatdra of the Buddhist Poet 
Santideva (from Sanskrit), London: George Allenz & Unwin, 1971; and 
Keown's translation (1992: 151) and Skilton 1996. 
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foregoing [exemption] does not apply to evenone: only to 
[cases of] the exercise of compassion in its highest degree by 
one who is of a compassionate nature, who is without a 
selfish moti^ e. solely concerned with the interests of others 
and totally dedicated to this [ideal]. In this way there is no 
offence for one who is skilled in means (upqya-kusalyd) and 
who works for the interests of others with insight (prajm) 
and compassion (karuna)^'^. 

Following this, we may formulate a definition of bodhisattvas. 
Bodhisattvas are perfected in both their moral qualities and insight. Their 
intentions are pure enlightenment of other beings by eliminating their 
sufferings and bringing welfare to them, even at the expense of forgoing 
their own enlightenment towards nirvana, thus manifesting their 
accumulated virtues and wisdom as compassion and skillfulness. Their 
actionslkusala have been separated into two types: those furthering the 
spiritual perfection of themselves, leading to the attainment of 
enlightenment; and those aiming at karmic merit-building/;7«^«a by serving 
others. Depending on each author's understanding of the above factors, 
each book on Mahayana ethics has its own definition of bodhisattvas: 
"beings for enlightenmenf , "celestial beings", and "completely 
enlightened beings" . 

A bodhisattva/pusa s moral dut\' is to eliminate the suffering of any 
sentient being and to spread the dharma with compassionate actions, 
including upaya, even by forgoing their own enlightenment/w/rvawo. This 
by no means claims Mahayana ethics to be "superior" or outstanding 
among the ethics of other intellectual Eastern and Western philosophies. 
"There are enough references to precepts, virtues, and moral models to 
suggest that Mahayana Buddhism involves a moral perspective not merely 
as a world view, but directly as a system. In either case ongoing research 
may uncover the phenomenon that Mahayana Buddhist morality contains 
no precepts and values which cannot be found in alternate or even stronger 
form in other major ethical traditions" (Hindery 1978: 248). 

In Mahayana ethics, all AhcomsQslsuttas/sutras discussing 
bodhisattva moral precepts, codes and rules are called pusajie in Chinese. 
There are essentially three divisions: Fanwang or the Brahmajdla-sutra 
(Fanwang and Yingluo ). Yujiajieben or Bodhisattva-pratimoksa 



Prajnakaramati's comment in Anguttara Nikaya: The Book of Gradual 
Sayings E. M. Hare trans. (London: SML, 1935) 1; 204. 

Willard G. Oxtoby, ed. World Religions: Eastern Traditions. (Toronto: 
Oxford University Press, 1996). 

Keown explored the question of the superiority of Mahayana to 
Theravada Buddhism (C. Damien Keown 1992:137-154). 

Fanwangjing/Brahmajala translated by KumarajTva (344-413) Taisho 
24: 1484; Digha Nikaya: 1 ; The Xuzang 24: 10b: 1004. 
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(Yujia, Dichi, Shanjie ) and youposejie, ~ which are specific precepts 
for the laity. There are six kinds of Chinese texts and there are also other 
scattered sutras, including Pusaneijiejing with some forty-seven rules for 
bodhisattvas. In China, the yogacara Yujiajieben (Bodhisattva- 
pratimoksd) enjoyed considerable prestige up to the time of the Tang 
dynasty when it was eclipsed by the popularity of the Fanwangj'ing 
(Brahmajala-sutra), which acknowledged more explicitly the virtue of filial 
piety. It is interesting that the discourses of the yogacara 
Bodhisattva-pratimoksa were translated three times^^ during three or four 
centuries before and during the Tang dynasty (618-907), and all of them 
included the categor}' of permitted offences. This reflects the difficulties of 
moral judgment and decision-making, as well as the necessity of the 
principle of the Middle Way. 

The chapter pusadi/Bodhisattvabhumi on the ethics of the 
bodhisattva stage presents itself as the alternative code of conduct for a 
bodhisattva as a moral agent. 

On one hand, like all Mahayana texts on morality, it stresses the six 
perfections///MC?M (sometimes the ten perfections), and the four major 
precepts/^w/ze: controlling greed, stinginess, anger and insolence to others. 
These precepts elucidate sanjujingjie. the three modes of Mahayana 
morality: the ethics of the vows of temperance, continence, restraint and 
self-control (samuvam): the ethics of accumulating virtues, a subjective 
personal moral perfection linked to intellectual cultivation in the quest for 
enlightenment; and the ethics of contributing to the welfare of sentient 
beings ~ an objective recipient — oriented precept which focuses on the 
needs of others. It starts with sichongjie, the four "Offences of Defeat," then 
the forty-three secondary codes, though some traditional commentaries 
enumerate them as forty-five or forty -six (Tatz, 1986:24). 

On the other hand, the most striking feature in the whole chapter is 
the group of seven permissions, which explicitly authorizes the breaking of 
the first seven rules established in the popularly accepted 



Pusayingluobenyejing, Taisho 24:1020. 
™ Yujiashidilun 41, Taisho 30:1579:516-521 was for the first time 
translated and named Pusadichijing by Tan Wu Zhen of the Beiliang dynasty in 
414. Then it was retranslated and named Pnsashanjiejing by Qiunabamo from 
Liu-song dynasty in 367-431. In the seventh century Xuanzang translated it 
again and named it Ynjiashidihin. Most scholars use this translation now. See 
also Yujia shidilunshi 40, Taishd 30.T580:51 1-515. 
^""Pusadichijmg, Taisho 30: 1581: 511-521. 

Shoushishanjiejing, Taisho 24:1486. Translated by Tan Wu Zhen. 
Youposejiejing, Taisho 24: 1488. 

They are Fanwang-pusa-jieben, Pusa-yingluo-benyejing, 
Yujiashidihm-pusajieben Pusadichijing-Jieben, and Pusashanjiejing-jieberi). 
Foshuopusaneijiejing, Taisho 24:1487:1028. 
See the note of Yujiashidilun. 
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Brahmajala-sutralFanwang. These rules are abstention from: taking life, 
taking what has not been given, sexual misconduct, lying, slanderous 
speech, harsh speech, and frivolous talk. The first three of them are physical 
actions while the remaining are verbal actions. None of them is unrelated 
to mental elements and mental states. Breaking these seven rules is 
"reprehensible by nature,'" and they are repeated in almost all Buddhist 
discourses on morality. In contrast to the seven modes of reprehensible 
conduct, the seven permitted offences/wMwe//a«^^ can be summarized by 
the following: 

1. Permission to engage in compassionate killing. Taking the life of 
people about to commit an act entailing immediate 
rQ\x\b\xX\ord anantaya-karma in order to prevent them suffering the evil in 
consequence of that act. 

2. Permission to engage in compassionate stealing. Causing a cruel 
ruler to fall from his position of authorit}'. or repossessing propert>' taken 
from the sangha or a stiipa, or causing monks who abuse their position of 
authority to lose their rank. 

3. Permission to engage in compassionate sexual misconduct. 
Having sexual intercourse with an immarried girl in order to prevent her 
from forming thoughts of hostility if her advances are rejected. 

4. Permission to tell compassionate lies. Telling a lie in order to 
save the lives of beings or to save them from bondage and mutilation, 

5. Permission to engage in compassionate slander. Separating 
beings from evil friends and bad company through slander. 

6. Permission to use compassionate harsh words. Using harsh 
speech to discourage beings from evil. 

7. Permission for compassionate idle chatter. Indulging in singing, 
dancing and idle chatter to convert beings who are attracted by these things. 

I would like to focus on the permission to engage in compassionate 
killing to analyze the moral agent's virtue, intention, decision-making, and 
state of mind in an extreme situation. It is stated in the chapter on pusajie 
that "[e]ven in the case of what is reprehensible by nature, the bodhisattva 
acts with such skill in means [updya] that no fault ensues: rather, there is a 
spread of much merit." Thus, the Bodhisattva may see a robber engaged in 
committing a "great many deeds calling for immediate karmic retribution"'. 



Digha Nikaya: 1. 

Wuweifan rendered with references to Bodhisattvabhiimi (Asanga, 
Bodhisattvabhiimi: being the Xllh section of Asangapada's Yogacarabhiimih 
Yogacarabhlmi . Sanskrit ed. Nalinaksha Dutt (Patna: K.P. .Tayaswal Research 
Institute, 1978) 95-129, all items beginning with Andpatti /wuweifan being 
collected together: with Taisho 41:1579:516-21 (10.2) which Xuanzang used 
"huo" or "ruo" as beginnmg; also with Colin Martin Tatz, Aborigines & 
Uranium and Other Essays (Heinemann Educational Australia, 1982), 
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being about to murder "many hundreds of magnificent living beings" for 
the sake of a few material goods. What appears in the bodhisattva's mind is 
that 

a. If I take the life of the sentient being. I myself may be reborn as 
one of the creatures of hell; 

b. Better that I will be reborn a creature of hell than that this 
robber should go straight to hell for what he does; 

c. The Bodhisatt\ a ascertains that his thought is virtuous or karmic 
indeterminate and then feeling constrained, with a thought only of 
compassion for the consequences, he takes the life of that robber. 

We may gather (a), (b) and (c) as the following points: 

a. Killing is reprehensible by nature. 

b. Double consequences: This killing eliminates others' suffering, 
the robber's karmic retribution, and brings suffering only to "myself. 

c. My intention is compassionate and pure (It justifies the 
Tightness of my action. I understand it is what I ought to do.) 

d. Consequently, it is better that "F" suffer in hell than that the 
robber suffers in hell or others suffer from what the robber has done (the 
good). 

e. I take another's life only in dire circumstances for others' 
benefit where there is no alternative choice. 

In the Basic Path to Awakening, Tsong-Kha-Pa (1357-1419) made 
a comment on this and emphasized two points: 

a. At the time of killing the agent must ascertain the state of his 
mind to be virtuous or kannically indeterminate, and entirely unmixed with 
defilement and the like. 

b. This action must be constrained by the situation. "There is a 
paucity of alternatives, since he can find no other means." 

The DashanqiianjinglUpaya-kausalya Sutra shows taking life to be 
un-reprehensible "when it develops from a virtuous thought." The Buddha 
in a past life was a bodhisattva sea captain named the Great Compassion, 
who was transporting 500 merchants. One night he was informed that one 
of the passengers was a robber intent on killing all the merchants for the 
purpose of stealing their goods. He pondered deep and long on how to 
prevent this, thinking: (a) If the robber does what he wants, he would suffer 
in hell for eons; (b) if he informs the merchants, they will kill the robber 
and they would suffer in hell for eons; (c) it is to the benefit of others if he 



Mark Tatz, Asanga's Chapter on Ethics with the Commentary of 
Tsong-Kha-Pa, The Basic Path to Awakening, The complete Bodhisattva 
(London: Edwm Mellen Press, 1986), 214-215. 
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kills the robber and only he suffers in hell "for a hundred thousand eons." 
This provides a detailed description of how skilful means upaya, 
insight/wisdom and compassion/moralit\' work together to lead to this 
double consequence moral action, which is certainly different from the 
Catholic Double Effect, which will be discussed further on. The moral 
discretion of this bodhisattva is within normative ethics. What the agent 
ultimately intends is to eliminate suffering and benefit and enlighten others 
(and himself), what the agent does not intend as his ultimate goal is just 
killing the robber and incurring suffering in hell. What he does is an action, 
chosen on the basis of deliberation between the conflicting values of the 
lawful and unlawful, the right and the evil, and the good and the bad. It is 
the Middle Way. My understanding is that the Middle Way helps people to 
come to a wise and compassionate final decision based on what the real 
situation needs in order to obtain a result in morality before the thoughts of 
decision are put into actions. However, the premise of this decision-making 
should be based on compassion, and thus on Mahayana Buddhist ethics. It 
is not only right but good. From a Buddhist point of view, this concern for 
others has no residue of selfishness. When we apply the idea of the Middle 
Way. we know that our judgement of an event is not based on the event 
itself but on the real situation or circumstances. Some strict teachings are 
applied in Chan Buddhist teachings, whereby, good is not real good, and 
bad is not real bad. For everything is "ultimately'" empty. Good and bad are 
relati\ e. not absolute. This is a view from an ultimate point of \ iew. Thus, a 
moral judgment on an event, normatively, is based on considerations from 
all different angles, such as what the intention of the agent is and what the 
real situation is and needs in order to make in the end a morally satisfying 
decision best fitting the event, even though this decision may not be perfect 
in the absolute. In Buddhism, moral decisions or judgments made on the 
basis of wisdom must also contain compassion. 

"For pure bodhisattvas, their mother {matr) is the perfection of 
wisdom (prajna prajnaparamita), and the father is skilful in means 
(upaya-katiSalya): the leaders of the world." Accordingly, wisdom without 
skilful means is bondage, and wisdom acquired through skilful means is 
deliverance: skilful means with no wisdom are bondage, and skilful means 



Translated from Chinese Hiiishangpitsa -wendashanquanjing (Taisho 
12:345:156 Jnanottara- bodhisattva- pariprccha) Upaya-kausalya trans, from 
Chinese by Garma C. C. Chang, A Treasury of Mahayana Sutras: Selections 
from the Maharatnakuta Sutra (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1983) 427-68: and translated from Tibatan 
Upaya —kausalya-nama Mahayana Sutra/ The Skill in Means (Upayakausalya 
Sutra) (trans, by Mark Tatz, New York: Pantheon Books, 1994) 73-76; See also 
Paul Williams, Mahayana Buddhism (London: Routledge, 1989) 145 and 
Harvey, 2000 135-38. 
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acquired through wisdom are deliverance. For pure bodhisattvas, wisdom 
and skilful means, or compassion, must be possessed and utilized 
simultaneously in order to achieve the ultimate perfection of spiritual 
cultivation. Benefiting both others and an agent they are the achievement of 
perfect spiritual cultivation. The suffering of the moral agent in the story 
demonstrates a great insight on the part of the Buddha on the way to 
enlightenment. It is only at this conventional level that a double- 
consequence action could become a means to benefit others and the agent. 
For the agent, this is a necessary moral process of the perfection of wisdom, 
and for others the avoidance of suffering and immediate karmic retribution. 

JUSTIFICATION AND FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

Argument of Intention 

The dominant role of intention and the function of mind have been 
found in various Buddhist writings which justify the application of upay as 
the means as well as the end of the perfections of Bodhisattva. In the 
"Fragment of a Commentar}^ to the Twenty Verses From Dunhuang" we can 
see all actions the Bodhisattvas take are justified by their intention: "With it 
as your lofty intention" (verse 2b), and we can see that bodhisattva ethics 
should be received by the candidate with pure intentions by the candidate 
whose intentions are lofty ~ free from dishonest\' ~ and who is desirous of 
awakening. "This attempts to safeguard the right and the good of an 
action by a perfected person/boddhisattva. How then to pro\e that 
"compassionate killing, lying, stealing, etc." are not reprehensible? The 
"Permission to Murder"' section (reference to Basic Bodhisattva Path: note 
395) tells us that "the Skill in Means Scripture shows taking life to be 
irreprehensible when done with detachment and so forth. When it develops 
from a virtuous thought (because the thought is conjoined with detachment 
and so forth), it is virtuous. All those done by body (murder, theft, and 
sexual intercourse) are presented in relationship to thought."^" And, it 
continues, the Buddha has declared; 

Mind precedes events, chief in mind: bom from mind 
There is a positive thought, and speech or action follow; 



Weimojiejingfl'imalakirtinirdesasiitra VII.6.1. VI. 16. According to 
Madhyamikavatara /zhongbin 1.2. compassion is the seed of Buddhahood since 
it provides the motivation to gain enlightenment for the benefit of others. 

The author is unknown. The Twenty Verses from Dunhuang on 
bodhisattva vows were taught by the master Candragomin as an easy 
introduction for other sentient beings to come forth. See Tatz, 1986:315. 

^' Appendix D in Tatz, 1986: 323. In this way, speaking harsh words, 
telling a lie, and estranging friends for the benefits of sentient beings are all 
justified. 
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There is a negative thought, and speech or action follow. 
And 

All the world is guided by thought, completely led by thought; 
Ever\' event follows after thought alone. 

So application follows intention, and killing with a pure intention 
is not to be condemned from both conventional and absolute points of view. 
It seems to me that the virtuous intention should definitely have double 
consequences: one is good, bring benefits or advancement of interests to 
sentient beings, the other is bad, killing, speaking harsh words, telling a lie, 
and estranging friends, etc. Performing these actions to perfect oneself is 
the end while perfonning them with good intentions becomes the means. 

We had better distinguish what the preceding discussion calls 
"double consequence moral action" from what Catholic moral teaching 
calls ""double effect". "Nothing hinders one act from having two effects, 
only one of which is intended, while the other is beside the intention. ... the 
act of self-defense may have two effects: one. the saving of one's life, the 
other, the slaying of the aggressor" In addition, there are three more 
conditions. In the first place, if one's intention is saving one's own life, it is 
not unlawful to kill the aggressor, and it is natural from a commonsense 
moral perspective. At the same time, the right of self-defense is not 
unconditional, and is only permitted in a constrained set of circumstances 
with the agent not using more violence than necessary.'^ In discussions 
down through the centuries to the present day. the doctrine has developed 
more conditions for the principle of Double Effect. One of them focuses on 
the act: "The act itself must be morally good, or at least indifferent." Two of 
them stress the good effect: "The good effect must flow from the action (in 
the order of causalit}', though not necessarily in order of time). In other 
words, the good effect must be produced directly by the action, not by its 
bad effect. Otherwise, the agent would be using a bad means to a good end, 
which is never allowed." Additionally, "[t]he good effect must be 
sufficiently desirable to compensate for the allowing of the bad effect." 
Comparing this with the ethical codes of upaya, we see that only one of 
these conditions considers the state of mind of the agent without 
abandoning the importance of the good effect: ""The agent may not 
positively will the bad effect but may permit it. If he could attain the good 
effect without the bad effect, he should do so. The bad effect is sometimes 
said to be indirectly voluntary."'^ Therefore, "double effect" is to this 



Appendix D m Tatz, 1986: 323-324. 

Aquinas, Thomas. Summa Theology II-II, Q. 64, art. 7, "Of Killing", in 
W. P. Baumarth and Richard .T. R, S. .T., ed. On Law, Morality, and Politics 
(Cambridge: Hackett, 1988) 226. See also II-II, Q. 43, art. 3; I-II, Q. 72, art. I 
for explanations of why what is beside intention is accidental. 

The four conditions listed in Gale G roup & Catholic University of 
America ed. The New Catholic Encyclopedia. {Thomson Gale 2002) 1021; and 
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extent consequentialist in nature. If we use act-utilitarianism as a standard 
to compare the notion of upaya and the principle of Double Effect, we find 
that iipaya is closer to it, while double effect is not. Roughly speaking, "act 
utilitarianism is the view that the Tightness or wrongness of an act depends 
only on the total goodness or badness of its consequences, i.e., on the effect 
of the action on the welfare of all human beings (or perhaps all sentient 
beings)" (Smart and Williams 1967: 1). Act-utilitarianism advocates the 
intention to maximaizing the good ~ an intention upon which a upaya — 
practing bodhisatt\a does act. But the Catholic Double Effect principle 
forbids acting and intending thus by certain forbids acting and intending 
thus by certain forbidden means, a constraint absent alike ftom the 
act-utilitarian teaching and the bodhisattva ethics endorsed at any rate for 
extreme cases. Both upaya and Double Effect stress the limited set of 
conditions under which it is permissible to take another's life, which seems 
dissimilar to Fletcher's situation ethics. Fletcher claims that for any moral 
agent the correct orientation for decision-making should be adopted on the 
basis of the single principle of love. "Christian situation ethics has one 
norm or principle or law (call it what you will) that is binding and 
exceptioness, and always good and right regardless of the circumstances. 
That is 'love" ~ the agape of the summary commandment to love God and 
thy neighbor." (1966: 30) Buddhist compassion is the controlling norm 
justifying upaya and can match Christian love on the score of inner 
goodness, while Double Effect does not make such strong demands on the 
moral agent's state of mind. 

I will provide two examples for further inquiry. From one of the 
Confucian classics the Guo Yu, the Conversations of the States, we read a 
chapter ''Shao Gong Let His Son Die to Save the King Xuan of Zhou (r. 
827-782)." It is said that in 824 BCE there was a rebellion. King Xuan was 
hidden in Shao Gong's House. The rebels surrounded the house and 
demanded the king's life. Shao Gong exercised his moral discretion and 
applied expediency. He let his son go out as King Xuan, because the rebels 
did not know what King Xuan really looked like. This action saved the life 
of the King. Shao Gong considered that this is the Way /Dao of a minister. 
He said to the King. "I have given you many suggestions about the policies 
of the govermnent. You have never listened to me. That is the cause of 
today's rebellion. Now I let my son to be killed instead of you. A minister in 
serving his ruler in danger ought to take the risk without complaint: if he 



Joseph Mangan's list in "A Historical Analysis of the Principle of Double 
Effecf Theological Studies 10: 43 (1949); as well as the translation of the four 
conditions in Boyle, .Toseph "Toward Understanding the Principle of Double 
Effect". in Ethics 90, (University of Chicago Press, 1980) 527-38; reprinted in 
Woodward, P. A. ed. The Doctrine of Double Effect: Philosophers Debate a 
Controversial Moral Principle. (Noter Dame: University of Nortre Dame Press, 
2001)8. 
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complains with suggestions he should not be angery with his master. I 
should serve you in this way."'*' 

a. Shao Gong did not intend to kill his son. 

b. His intention is to save the king. 

c. He took an action that justified his correct intention which is 
identical to the principle of Double Effect. 

d. This action fulfills his duty as a minister. 
At the same time, 

e. This action is also obedient to the dictates of consequentialism 
from Shao Gong's perspective. 

f According to "virtue ethics" the minister Shao Gong can claim 
that he shows his moral virtue in his decision-making. 

Another example is taken from "Methods of Handling Affairs" in 
the Reflection on Things at Hand. In his conversation Cheng Hao happened 
upon the subject of "one who was about to speak but hesitated and 
stopped." He said. "If one should speak, even if it is to demand someone's 
head, he must speak as Jing Ko demanded Fan Wuqi's head." "He must 
speak in such a way that his speech sounds firm and decisive" as the 
Analects 19:9 advocated, according to him. Zhu Xi remarked on Cheng 
Hao's teachings on this issue and set a standard for one to act, which 
emphasized the importance of li/principle "What one should speak about 
should be in accord with principle///. The case of Fan Wuqi is not in accord 
with principle." That is, to kill or to commit suicide is not in accord with the 
principle of Neo-Confucianism. Zhu Xi wanted to stress sincerity/c/2e«g as 
a cardinal virtue playing a crucial role when a moral agent makes a decision 
to act. He said. "Master Cheng referred to it simply to show that one should 
speak even if it is most difficult to do so" {Zhongyong HuoM'en). This 
conversation is based on a stor\' recorded in the Shiji the Historian Sima 
Qian's Record (86: 21b). Fan Wuqi was a general of Qin who deserted to 
the Yan State and became a retainer of the Yan Prince. The King of Qin set 
a price on his head. Jing Ko (d. 277 BCE) was also a retainer of the Prince 
of the Yan State and a professional swordsman. He was ordered by the 
prince to assassinate the King of Qin. Thereupon he spoke to Fan. saying 
that if he could ha^ e Fan's head to present to the King of Qin. the King 
would surely receive him and he would then have a chance to stab the king 
at close range. Fan hated the king so much that he was willing to sacrifice 
himself to have the king killed. He in effect committed suicide. In this case, 

a. Cheng Hao's intention emphasizes the moral agent's purity of 
mind or inside goodness. By citing the Analects 19:9 he claims that good 
intentions will make the agent firm and decisive in acting. An action, such 
as speaking or killing in the case of Fan or Jing Ko, is decided by the 
agent's virtue or disposition. From them is derived the rule or standard to 
act firmly and decisively. 



Huang, Yongtang. Giio Yii Quart Yi: Conversations of the States 
(Guiyang: Guizhou Renmin, 1995) 5: 15-16. 
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b. Zhu Xi agrees with Cheng Hao in emphasizing the internal 
purity of the agent. At the same time he considers that killing in Fan's case 
is not in accordance with the general principle of an action which is morally 
and metaphysically in accordance with Neo-Confucianism. 

c. Jing Ko's demand for Fan's head is not justified by the Principle 
of Double Effect. He was aiming at Fan's suicide or murder Fan and took it 
as means to an end, which would result in killing the King of Qin. Jing Ko 
may justify himself by saying that he is practicing Yi or justice. He can also 
claim that following the prince's order is his duty and displays the virtue of 
loyalty. 

d. Fan could also claim that he is practicing yi or justice. He did 
not intend to kill himself (though, as his death seen as means to the result he 
desired. Catholic Double Effect teaching would regard it as wrongfully 
intended). He just intended to kill the King of Qin as the means to his 
ultimate goal of bringing justice and peace to the people during a time of 
warfare. Or he may even simply say that his intention is to practice yi, and 
nothing else. 

Human Anspiration to Perfection and the Rectification of Names 

The above examples help us to examine the concept of quan (moral 
discretion) as a practical moral principle and as a virtue of a person rather 
than as a notional concept for playing with similar notions in the world of 
ethical traditions. 

In discussing the human aspiration to perfection leading towards 
nirvana as a goal in Buddhist ethics, some scholars compare it with 
Aristotle's teleological ethics and advance an interpretation that ad\ocates 
practices directed towards at self-perfection as summum bonum. They thus 
address human nature in the interests of fostering certain human potential 
which could be regarded as virtues. "For Aristotle, only the wise are 
virtuous and only the virtuous are wise."'^ Upaya as wholesome in means 
actually represents compassionate (affective) and wise (cognitive) 
decision-making and action-taking. As mentioned aho\e a pure hodhisattva 
takes perfection of w isdom, including moral and intellectual perfections, as 
father while taking upaya-kusala as mother. It parallels the relation between 
virtue and wisdom in Aristotle's ethics. Life is by nature good according to 
Aristotle and to good men existence is good and pleasant {Nicomachean 
Ethics 1170a30-bl9 214), so that even wrongfully taking another's life with 
good intentions is not a virtuous action. The names of actions such as 
adultery, theft, and murder "already imply badness" (1006b36-11107a25 
39). Virtue lies in a kind of mean, aiming at what is intermediate 
(1106b9-1106b35 38). The Middle Way of upaya is not different from 
Aristotle's mean. But the theory of the moral agent's employment of skillful 



' Anthony .Tohn Patrick Kenny, Aristotle 's Theory of the Will (London: 
Duckworth, 1979) 80. 
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means and the metaphysics behind such ethics are quite different from what 
can be found in the Nicomachean Ethics. Even if eliminating suffering is 
the duty of the moral agent, applying upaya is also different from what we 
find in Kant's deontological ethics, metaphysically and ethically. 

My translation of the first item on the list of the seven permissible 
offences as "compassionate killing", in contrast to the precept "no killing" 
stipulated in the Bramajala Sutra has underlined its ethical meaning. 
Benevolence and love as pure affect may bring harm. To justify the 
bodhisattva's compassionate killing action I would like to use the 
Confucian concept of the rectification of namQs/zhengming. First of all, in 
the Analects, we read, "Let the ruler be a ruler, the minister be a minister, 
the father be a father, and the son be a son." (12:11) This idea was also 
supported by others in such words as "Do not fly for the birds and run for 
the horses" and as "Act without action. Doing without any doing." 
{Daodejing 63) That is, who you are may impose on you the duty of not 
acting outwardly. Bodhisattvas have their own duties and functions. 
Compassionate killing is one of them. 

Secondly, in the Mencius, "The King Xuan of Qi asked, 'Was it a 
fact that Tang (founder of the Shang Dynasty r. 1751-1739 BCE) banished 
King Jie, a wicked King (r. 1802-1752 BCE), and the King Wen of Zhou 
banished King Zhou of Shang?' 'Yes. According to records." Mencius 
replied. 'Is it all right for a minister to murder his king?" Mencius said, 
"One who injures humanit}' is a bandit. One who injures righteousness is a 
destructive person. Such a person is a mere fellow ; I have heard of killing a 
mere fellow Zhou, but I have not heard of murdering him as the ruler.'" 
Therefore, the bodhisattva would kill the mere fellow as murderer or bandit, 
not as a man with responsibilities. 

Thirdly, I would like to use the two principles Zhu Xi added to the 
exercise of quan: righteousness and timely Q(\ai\\bx\\xml shizhong. With the 
virtue of righteousness the bodhisattva decided to override the rule "no 
killing" in certain circumstances in order to practice righteousness and 
compassion and eliminate a large amount of suffering on the part of all the 
people involved. He did so at the right time. His moral discretion made him 
choose the appropriate action between the good and the bad, and between 
extreme harm and suffering and extreme benefit for everyone involved. 
Therefore, his upaya is a means as well as a perfection of the middle way. 

From the standpoint of the ethical assessment of actions, 
consequences, characters and motives, we can see both upaya and quan 
cited in the attempt to pro^ ide an ideal action-guiding principle in order to 
produce right action and to bring out the best consequences in any given 
situation. At the same time they both require a perfect quality/virtue on the 
part of the moral agent. However, each has its own difficulties, ethical as 
well as metaphysical, and therefore, recourse to the ideal principle was 
limited to Confucian sages and Mahayana bodhisattvas rather than being 
available for use by average moral agents. So, the importance of the 
character of the agent is emphasized as the guarantee of his good will. 
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righteousness or compassion, with the elimination of suffering being the 
only motive of the quan or upaya. Given the uncertain level of the purity of 
character and intent of even the best-intentioned rule-breakers, both 
Neo-Confucianism and Mahayana ethics, influenced by religious and social 
practices and by an awareness of human selfishness, brought in the powers 
of supernatural beings, bodhisattvas and sages, and put the quality of their 
virtue for quan and upaya at a level beyond merely human abilit\'. thus 
causing some moralists to regard the upaya as something beyond normative 
ethics. In my view, Neo-Confucianism and Mahayana ethics have rationally 
explored the necessity of quan and upaya and have rationally argued for 
them from virtue-based and rule-based models. However, contrary to what 
they have said, it is not necessary to regard such very great offences as 
outside of the sphere of normative ethics as long as human virtues and 
moral principles can handle them. In fact, killing is not only a moral issue; 
it involves laws. As exemplars of morality, sages and bodhisattvas 
encouraged moral cultivation positively and provided inspiration for 
average moral agents in the two philosophical traditions. Negatively, they 
become "empty images" beyond the reach of an average moral agent. The 
Twofold Truth and the "no-self doctrine can easily make "ignorant people" 
lose the direction of their lives. 

The Middle Way as a moral principle or method must be workable, 
its rules or codes must not lay a heavy burden on agents. The Middle Way 
as the Eightfold Path is workable in practice and has its lofty status. It 
might be desirable for altruism or fairness to figure more in any concept of 
morality, but the result of such principles could be moral despair, deep or 
undue moral guilt feelings and ineffective action. The Middle Way is aimed 
at reducing these negative potentialities. The discussion of the Middle Way, 
its manifestations of upaya and quan and their consequences on the agent's 
side show the overly idealistic nature of the Middle Way. Such discussion 
encourages the agent to do better and better in a positive way, but never the 
best. The Middle Way, in moral practice, prevents extreme action and 
decision-making. It makes people want to create a harmonious environment 
within their given forms of life. It is practical in many ways. Negatively, it 
is "empty" for there is no substance there, which is to say, any action or 
decision could reach some stopping point on the way — but never the true 
destination. 
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Chong Yagyong's Four Books Learning 

Tsai Chen-Feng 

THE FORMATION OF THE ZHU XI'S FOUR BOOKS LEARNING 

The Great Learning and the Doctrine of the Mean {'^M) 

were originally two of the 49 chapters of the Book of Rites (?*iE). However, 
ever since the Han dynasty, scholars have attached a high level of 
importance to these two chapters and separate works written for the sole 
purpose of discussing them have been in circulation. Among the most 
important of these were the Explaining the Doctrine of the Mean (J^M n%) 
in two chapters listed in the Yiwen zhi of the Han Shu fl- and 
the ExpUcation and Commentary on the Doctrine of the Mean 
in one juan written by Emperor Wu of the Liang dynasty and listed in the 
Jingji zhi of the Sui Shu {Wi^ Mll>^). Liu Xin (iiJi!^, st>'le name Zijun 
^ ®, ?- 23 BC) classified the Great Learning, in one chapter, as a general 
work on Confucianism in his Bielu (^OIS). (Kong Yingda (?LIM3^): 983) In 
the Tang dynasty, Han Yu style name Tuizhi 'M^, 768-824) gave 

the Great Learning an extremely high evaluation, at one point citing the 
phrase and "seek to be sincere in thoughts and rectify the mind-heart" (j&m, 
iE'CiO from that work as being the basic principle of governing. (Han Yu: 
7-11) During the Song dynasty, the status of the Great Learning and the 
Doctrine of the Mean was elevated even higher. To begin with, Sima Guang 
m^it, style name ?#Junshi, 1019-1086) separated these two chapters 
out of the Book of Rites and wrote his Expounding on the Meaning of the 
Great Learning (f^'^M^) and Expounding on the Meaning of the 
Doctrine of the Mean {^f^M m,)- After the Cheng brothers — Cheng Hao 
(fSH, style name BochunfSy|:, known later as Mingdao Hj^ii. 1032-1085) 
and Cheng Yi (fSfil, style name Zhengshu ili>j5(. known later as Yichuanj^ 
1033-1107) ~ gave prominence to them, there two works came be put 
on the same level as the Analects and the Mencius. ' During the Southern 
Song dynasty, Zhu Xi (^M, style name Yuanhui %M, 1130-1200) 
followed the lead of the Cheng brothers and began treating these two 
chapters as independent works that could stand on their own. He then wrote 
his Commentary on the Doctrine of the Mean (4'J^'^'nl) and Commentary 



1 This view onginated in Chen Zhensun (I^JsJ^)'s Shidu jieti (^fcSIf 
Ml) and IS quoted m Qian .Tibo, ?iishu jieti ji qi dufa (H e^lf MS^^alfe), 
Taipei: Shangwu Yinshuguan (1973), p. 1. 
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on the Great Learning 0k^'^'^), which together with his Commentary on 
the Analects (tratn^li) and Commentary on the Mencius (:i£ T'^li) were 
combined into one work, the Collected Commentaries on the Four Books 
(HS^'nJ^fi). The subsequent increase in Zhu Xi's influence led to the 
Four Books becoming the most fundamental Confucian texts and one of the 
basic teaching materials of Confucianism in East Asia. 

Zhu Xi's lumping together of the Analects, the Great Learning, the 
Doctrine of the Mean and the Mencius was not simply based on the content 
of these four books, but rather because he saw them as separate but integral 
parts of a whole. It is because of this integrated view that we can that in 
terms of the history of intellectual thought, his grouping of these four works 
was significant for creating the notion of "Four Books Learning'" (H^^). 
Zhu Xi's Four Books learning can be explained through an appeal to three 
separate lines of thought. To begin with. Zhu Xi reinterpreted the 
development of Confucianism through the establishment of an orthodox 
tradition starting with Confucius (Analects) and extending through Zengzi 
(^i^, Great Learning), Zisi ( T'S, Doctrine of the Mean) and Mencius 
{Mencius). Secondly, Zhu Xi used his interpretation of the Great Learning 
and the Doctrine of the Mean to establish his own worldview based on 
nature (ti) and principle (S), with which he then went on to establish his 
own brand of Confucianism. Lastly, he attempted to make up for 
shortcomings in Confucianism by using the metaphysics found in the 
Doctrine of the Mean to respond to the intellectual challenges of Buddhism. 

Ever since Ouyang Xiu (i^^P^'fl^. st\ie name Yungshu 7K/iS, 
1007-1072) scholars had been highly skeptical that Zisi was the author of 
the Doctrine of the Mean (Ouyang Xiu: 3-4) or that Zengzi had penned the 
Great Learning. Zhu Xi, how ever, argued strongly that the Doctrine of the 
Mean was indeed written by Zisi in order to strengthen the orthodox 
tradition that he championed. According to him, the original text in the 
Book of Rites could be divided into one section written by Zisi and ten 
sections of commentary. Likewise. Zhu Xi believed that the theoretical 
system of the Four Books contained distinctions between a "mind-heart of 
dao" and a "human mind-heart" on the one hand and "heavenly 
principle" and "human desire" on the other. This "mind-heart of dao" was 
on the level of principle, that is to say, it represented man's a priori innate 
goodness, a "nature of heaven and earth" that contained all the different 
principles. The "human mind-heart" was the principle incarnated in qi (M), 
in other words, a "nature of combined principle and qi" (MM2lt4). 
According to Zhu Xi, this combined nature of principle and qi, as a matter 
of course, concealed the heavenly principle, but as this concealment did not 
entail an essential change, it was still possible to restore one's nature 
through training. In other words, it was possible to restore one's original 
and pure nature through the methods of "maintaining quiescence" (3i'®) 
and "exhausting principles" (S'Ji'P.)- To respond to the theories of emptiness 
put forward by Daoists and Buddhists, Zhu Xi affirmed the phrase "what 
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the Heavens confer is called 'nature"' bp i^'tt) {Doctrine of the Mean, 
Chapter 1) in the Doctrine of the Mean as resolving the relationship 
between Confucius" moralistic teachings and nature and the heavenly dao 
(it). At the same time, the phrase "sincerity is the dao of the Heavens; 
making oneself sincere is the c?ao of man" X^iS; s)$-^#. KZ. 

i^) {Doctrine of the Mean, Chapter 20) was combined with the idea that 
"sincerity is the beginning and end of all things; without sincerity there is 
nothing" (M^, ^^JjZP-M^, ^tli MM) {Doctrine of the Mean. Chapter 25) 
to resolve the question of the relation between the doctrine of the mean and 
nature. 

REACTIONS AGAINST ZHU XI'S FOUR BOOKS LEARNING IN 
EAST ASIA 

The special meaning that Zhu Xi imparted in the Four Books 
helped him to formulate a complete philosophical system. At the same time 
though, it also had the effect of changing the status of the other Confucian 
classics. In other words, beginning in the Yuan dynasty, the privileged 
position of the Four Books in the imperial examination system resulted in 
the Five Classics, previously considered the basic books of Confucianism, 
being relegated to a subordinate position. This is not to say that this 
transition went unopposed by scholars. In China, opposition to the 
Cheng-Zhu school of philosophy began with the Song dynasty scholar Ye 
Shi (^ijt, II50-I223), continued into the Ming dynasty' with scholars like 
Wang Tmgxiang (iEffi, I474-I544) and Wu Tinghan {^&i^, 
1489-1559), and was taken up in the Qing dynasty by Yen Yuan (SMtu, 
1634-1740) and Dai Zhen (i()ft, 1723-1777). Generally speaking, their 
opposition took two forms. The first was to question the place of the Four 
Books in the Confucian tradition and the orthodoxy that was based on it 
from the viewpoint of authorship. The second was to question the 
legitimacy of Zhu Xi"s view of nature and principles from the viewpoint of 
interpretation. Thus Ye Shi argued that Confucius never put forward 
anything like a "doctrine of the mean" and that such a position could not 
have been passed down from antiquity. (Ye Shi; 840) On the other hand. 
Yen Yuan suggested that while "the Confucian way envisioned by Zhu Xi 
embodies the complexities and subtleties of Buddhism"" it was not orthodox 
Confucianism. (Yen Yuan: 282) 

Outside of China a similar trend was also seen. During the 17th 
century Zhu Xi's philosophy began to be known in Japan from a number of 
Chinese textbooks written from students preparing for the Ming civil 
examination system. Thus Japan became a part of the East Asian Confucian 
circle. In the Tokugawa period, Ito Jinsai (jfiSt^, 1627-1705) undertook 
a textual critique of the Four Books using a standard that he referred to as 
"the bloodline of Confucius and Mencius" (-fL]£^JfiL)JjS). This critique 
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set the stage for "ancient learning" (T^-p:, kogaku), a type of scholarship 
aimed at discovering the ancient meanings of the classics that can be seen 
as the first deconstruction of the Four Books during the Tokugawa period 
and the beginning of a Japanese Confucianism stripped of of Zhu Xi's Four 
Books learning. Ito Jinsai engaged in a reinterpretation of the text of the 
Four Books whereby he critiqued Zhu Xi's Four Books Learning, denied 
the privileged status of the Great Learning, and proposed an emphasis on 
the "Three Books", namely the Analects, the Mencius, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. (Ito Jinsai: 3) After that, Ogy5 Sorai {tk'^Wf)^, 1666-1728) took 
Ito 's opposition to Zhu Xi a step farther with his Daigaku kai {'X'^M). 
In this book, which is replete with criticisms of Zhu Xi, (Ogyo Sorai, 
Daigaku kai: 9) Ogyo treats the Great Learning as a commentary instead of 
a classic, (Lbid.) and argues that the Doctrine of the Mean was intended as a 
response to Daoism. As such, he argues, it represents a line of thought that 
is at times inconsistent with the thought of Confucius (Ogyo Sorai, Chuyd 
kai CPfMM)'- 1-2) and that has consistently resulted in misunderstandings 
on the part of later Confucians. (Ibid. : 2) 

If we take Ito and Ogyo together, we can see that even though they 
didn't attempt to write commentaries to the classics, they did. in fact, 
represent a movement aimed at shifting the locus of the standard texts of 
Confucianism away from the Four Books and towards the Six Classics. For 
Ito, understanding the "bloodline" of the Analects and the Mencius would 
enable one to comprehend the Six Classics, (Ito Jinsai, Gomo zigi: 78) 
which were identified as the four classics of the Book of Songs (W^t^.), the 
Book of Documents (fn^lzf), the Book of Changes the Annals of the 

Spring and Autumn Period (^$*C,^S;), together with the classics detailing 
rites and music Qn^), the latter two being seen as supplemental to the 
political and educational teachings of the former four. Ogyo, on the other 
hand, saw the teachings of the saints as being preserved in the Six Classics 
and emphasized the study of the Book of Songs, the Book of Documents, 
and the classics detailing rites and music. (Ogyo Sorai, Benmei: 41)^ 
Whether it was the "learning of morality and daily living", and "benevolent 
way of the king" emphasized by Ito or the "way of the early kings" 
characterized by "rites, music, penalties and regulations" (Ogyo Sorai, 
"Bendo" : 201) championed by Ogyo, their fundamental orientation was 
opposed to Zhu Xi's theories of li/qi and mind/nature in favor of an 
interpretation of Confucianism that centered around rule by a king through 
rites and music. 

In Korea, Song Learning had been getting the attention of scholars 
ever since An Hywang (^iH, 1243-1306) began promoting Zhu Xi 
Learning during the Konyo period. In 1367, under the reign of King 
Seingjong, Yi Sack (^#, style name Mogun WM, 1328-1396) had the 



2 For this paper, an Edo-era edition of this book at the National Taiwan 
University Library was used. 
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Seonggyun-gwan (/jjci^tll) rebuilt and sparked an interest in Song Learning 
with the establishment of system of academies for the teaching of the Five 
Classics and Four Books (these academies were later to become known 
collectively as the Nine Course Academy (A^)). The Choson dynasty 
followed the example established in the Konyo period of including the Nine 
Course Academy under the Seonggyun-gwan. The Confucian classics were 
chosen for use in the civil examination system, with Zhu Xi"s commentaries 
on the Four Books given the place of honor. After that, e\ ery educated 
person in Choson became acquainted with the Four Books through Zhu Xi. 
During the middle and late periods of the Choson dynast>-, though, the 
scholar Chong Yagyong (T^M, style name Tasan (^lll). 1762-1836) 
embarked on a study of the Four Books that was different not only from 
that of his contemporaries and their emphasis on nature and principle, but 
also in that it differed from the interpretations of Zhu Xi and Wang 
Yangming (Aif>^^Ji, 1472-1528) in China. 

On the surface, Chong's denial that the Great Learning was written 
by Zengzi (Chong Yagyong, Taehak kongtiy: 1) and his belief that there was 
ancient material that supported Zisi's claim to the authorship of the 
Doctrine of the Mean appears to be \ ery similar to Ito's Three Book 
Learning based on the Analects, the Mencius, and the original text of the 
Doctrine of the Mean. However, Chong's distinct interpretation of the Great 
Learning would seem to allow us to speak of a Four Books Learning unique 
to Chong. Zhu Xi's interpretation of the "investigation of things" (t##l) 
and "extending knowledge" (^^W) in the Great Learning was the 
backbone of his Four Books Learning. Chong, on the other hand, used his 
own interpretation of the Great Learning to attack Zhu Xi Learning. Such a 
move is more fundamental and radical than Ito's dismissal of the Great 
Learning and, as such, is certainly w orthy of our attention. 

ANCIENT LEARNING IN CHONG YAGYONG'S FOUR BOOKS 
LEARING 

A review of Chong's Four Books Learning shows a few basic 
presuppositions in his interpretations of the Four Books. To begin with, 
there is a clear predisposition towards "ancient learning" in Chong's 
interpretation of the Confucian classics, for instance when he traces the 
origins of the Great Learning and the Doctrine of the Mean (for example 
the fornier being seen as originating in the "The Counsels of Gao Yao" (4= 
PfelsH) chapter of the Book of Documents). (Chong Yagyong, Taehak konguy: 
42) Chong also finds the tone of discussion of pleasure, anger, sorrow and 
joy in the Doctrine of the Mean to be similar to that of the ancients, 



3 For example, the Tang dynasty scholar Lu Deming (PleffiHiJ) asserts in 
his Jingdian shiwen (IMHtlii) that: "The Doctrine of the Mean was written 
by Kongzi's grandson to glorify the character of his ancestor". 
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especially a passage in the Jinyu {mWi). (Chong Yagyong, Cwungyong 
kanguy: 6) Because Chong finds the tone of discussion on nature and 
principles among later scholars to be different from that of the ancients, he 
proposes: "the (meaning of the) original text of the Doctrine of the Mean 
should be sought using the tone of people of that time". From this we can 
see that Chong has completely bypassed Zhu Xi's Four Book Learning to 
base his understanding on antiquit>'. 

Chong's "ancient learning" takes two basic directions. The first, 
which stems from his dissatisfaction with scholars of the Choson dynasty's 
acceptance of the authority of Zhu Xi, is to revive studies of the Classics. In 
his 'Sipsam kyengchayk' (+HM;^), he says: 

During the time when the great Ming dynast\' mled the 
world and civilization reached new heights. Zhuzi was 
revered and trusted, heterodo.x theories were forbidden, 
and the Four Books and Three Classics were in the schools. 
Hu Guang {hj]]^) and Xie Jin (iSf Iff) compiled the Daquan 
i^K^) books and caused all scholars under the Heavens to 
abandon reason and forego thought and be unified in one 
direction. As a result, all of the different schools of thought 
from the times of the Han dynasties on down were unable 
to avoid (the fate) of being stored away in high towers and 
becoming waste paper. Insofar as it rectified the tradition 
of the hundred schools of thought and corrected the errors 
of an age. such a work certainly had its contribution, but 
on the negative side there was no absence of errors on the 
side of overcompensation. And so those of little learning 
in degraded times, the base and worthless, did not from the 
start know that there are arguments (to determine) 
differences and similarities and that there is a basis for the 
old and the new. Instead, they put their faith in platitudes, 
as petty learning became the fashion as that which they 
took to be made by the Heavens clogged their minds and 
senses. It was then that those who looked to the ancients 
find a base were accused of interested in novelties and 
those who used the classics to evaluate the commentaries 
were ridiculed as chasing after curiosities. So it came to be 
that the Book of Rites (fs-f*) became trash, the Rites of the 
Choii {M I*) became an esoteric work, the Gongyang (^ 
^) and Guliang commentaries were regarded as 

heterodox, the Erya (WW) and Book ofFiUal Piety (#M) 
came to be looked at like Daoist talismans, the names of 
Ma Rong (,'^ifjil!) and Zheng Xuan(#|)^) were seldom 
heard, and Kong (?L)"s Shu (JI) and Jia(n)"s Shi(fS) 
were not to be seen. Ignorance and arrogance resulted, and 
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(people) were no longer able to undertake the mantle of 
their predecessors. The extent to which this culture of ours 
has been blotted out has never been as serious as it is today. 
My! Everything under the Heavens begins with one 
principle, diverges into 10.000 different particularities, and 
then converges into one principle in the end. For this 
reason, the teaching of the Sages moves from the 
comprehensive to the essential. Today, understandings of 
the classics are varied and numerous and without any 
structure whatsoever. Were one not be able to carefully 
pick and choose, the end result would be that the way of 
the classics would be all buy extinguished. (Chong 
Yagyong, "Ohak Ion" (i'fStl): 25) 

In this section, Chong uses the phrase "abandon reason and forgo 
thought, and be unified in one direction" to describe the state of scholarship 
in Choson at the time. From the severit}- and harshness of his criticism we 
can see his dissatisfaction with the scholars of his time. This dissatisfaction 
led Chong to advocate sirhak, (M'P, practical learning), as when he wrote 
"seek only what is right, act only on what is right, uphold only what is 
righf . (Chong Yagyong, 'Tap li yehong se': 29) in an attempt to revitalize 
Confucianism at its most basic level. 

The second direction Chong's "ancient learning" takes might have 
originated in an interpretation of Confucianism common to both China and 
Japan that centered on the use of rites and music in governance. For our 
purposes, it would be worth our while to consider the influence of Ito and 
Ogyo"s kogaku (ancient learning). From Chong"s 'Upon Ion iV (Fl^lmj~) 
(Chong Yagyong: 4) we can see that Chong believes the credit for the 
transformation of Japan from a "uncivilized country" that is "infatuated 
with Buddhism, taken with the strength of anns. and (exists) only to prey 
on coimtries along the seas" to a one in which "civilization has triumphed" 
and that "observes rites and propriety and considers the implications and 
ramifications (of deeds)" belongs entirely to the "ancient learning" school 
associated with Ito, Ogyo and Dazai Shundai (;^C$# n", 1680-1747). From 
this his incredibly high view of the school of ancient learning should be 
quite clear. Furthermore, when he writes that "civilization has triumphed", 
from the point of view of ancient learning it should be clear that, on an 
intellectual level, he is referring to being able to understand the way of 
Confucius" Six Classics and. on a practical level, implementing the rites, 
music, laws, and government of the ideal ruler. 
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BASIC STRUCTURE OF CHONG YAGYONG'S FOUR BOOKS 
LEARNING 

Given the description above of tlie tendencies towards ancient 
learning, there are two aspects of the Four Books Learning as developed by 
Chong that warrant further discussion. The first is the notion that there 
should be a connection of some sort between Four Books Learning and 
study of the Six Classics. The second is that Four Books Learning should 
put aside the world view of li/qi based on the dichotomy between heavenly 
principle/human desire (Chong Yagyong, 'Ohak Ion": 19) in order to 
connect discourse on the heart-mind and nature with that of the rites, music, 
penalties and regulations of the ideal ruler. In his 'Ohak Ion il' (S^lra — ), 
Chong states: 

But when studying in ancient times, it was known that 
nature was based on Heaven, that principle originated 
from Heaven, that morality was the way to achieve the 
Way. that filial piety, obedience, loyalty and trust were the 
basis of serving Heaven, rites, music, penalties and 
regulations were the tools for ruling people, and that 
"seeking to be sincere in thoughts and rectifying the 
mind-heart" were the axis connecting man and Heaven. 
This was called benevolence, acting with benevolence was 
called reciprocity, dealing with others with benevolence 
was called respect, and holding oneself with benevolence 
was called the Middle Way (4^fP2.jS). That was all there 
was to it. and there was not much discussion of it. And 
even if there was discussion, it was all redundant, 
repetition, and nothing new. 

Rites formalize action that is in accordance with filial piety, 
obedience, loyalty and trust; those who are not aware of 
this say that names, objects, systems and techniques (^j^l!! 
fM.WL) are unimportant trappings of the Way, and that there 
is someone in charge of seeing to the uses of the ritual 
objects. Music pleases (those) acting in accordance with 
filial piety, obedience, loyalty and trust: those who are not 
aware of this say that chanting, singing, and dancing are 
not relevant to the world of today, that music is just made 
up of vocals and the sounds of bells and drums. Penalties 
and regulations guide action that is in accordance with 
filial piety, obedience, loyalty and trust: those who are not 
aware of this say that learning involving the matching of 
names and reality and utilitarianism (J-jiMi-^) is cast 
aside by the sages. Gestures and dress maintain action that 
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is in accordance witli filial piety, obedience, loyalty and 
trust by providing for different countenances for sacrifices, 
receiving guests, attending the imperial court, martial 
displays, private audiences, and funerals that can not be 
interchanged: those who are not aware of this collapse 
them into a single rite: kneeling. (Chong Yagyong: 19) 

The above passage has two main points. The first is that Chong 
believes that the ancients discussed the relation bet\veen Heaven and man in 
terms of three aspects, namely "filial piety, obedience, loyalty and trust 
were the basis of serving Heaven", "rites, music, penalties and regulations 
were the tools for ruling people", and "seeking to be sincere in thoughts and 
rectifying the mind-heart" were the "axis connecting man and Heaven". 
Since Chong also holds that "rites formalize action that is in accordance 
with filial piety, obedience, loyalty and trusf , "music pleases (those) acting 
in accordance with filial piety, obedience, loyalty and trust", and that 
"penalties and regulations guide action that is in accordance with filial piety, 
obedience, loyalty and trust", we can deduce that rites, music, and penalties 
and regulations exist for the sake of filial piety, obedience loyalty and trust. 

From the above, we can see that Chong thinks that what is 
important for Confucianism is filial piety, obedience, loyalty and trust, and 
that the use of "seeking to be sincere in thoughts and rectifying the 
mind-heart" and rites, music, penalties and regulations was to glorify the 
way of filial piety, obedience, loyalty and trust. In other words, the purpose 
of both "seeking to be sincere in thoughts and rectifying the mind-heart" 
and rites, music, penalties and regulations, the former working on the level 
of individual cultivation and the latter on the lev el of governing the polity, 
is to ensure that the path of filial piety, obedience, loyalty and trust does not 
fall by the wayside. This notion is clearly similar to Ito's idea that the 
Analects and the Menchis "teach benevolence, propriety, rites and wisdom 
for the purpose of filial piety, obedience, loyalty and trust" (Ito Jinsai, 
Daihakii teihon: 3-4) and Ogyo's explanation of the "doctrine of the mean" 
as "character that is not very exalted and easily put into action, something 
of the likes of filial piety, obedience, loyalty and trusf (Ogyo Sorai, Chuyo 
kai: 1) and points to the influence of ancient learning in Japan on Chong. 

At the same time, though, Chong is not simply borrowing from 
Japanese ancient learning. He marks an improvement on the school of 
ancient learning in that he incorporates filial piety, obedience, loyalty and 
trust, "seeking to be sincere in thoughts and rectifying the mind-heart" and 
rites, music, penalties and regulations into his framework of Four Books 
Learning. That is to say, the focus of the Analects and the Menchis is on 
filial piety, obedience, loyalty and trust due to their explication of human 
nature and morality: the Doctrine of the Mean and the Great Learning focus 
on "seeking to be sincere in thoughts and rectifying the mind-hearf in 
order to e.xplain the relationship between "solitary watchfulness" ('Kli) 
and "seeking to be sincere in thoughts", and nature and character from an 
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individual and political perspective. Likewise, rites, music, penalties and 
regulations are a focus of the Great Learning in order to explain that the 
rule of the ideal king starts with filial piety, obedience, and beneficence. 

In the framework of Four Books Learning outlined above, the 
Great Learning is particularly important because "seeking to be sincere in 
thoughts and rectifying the mind-hearf , its central concept, can serve as an 
"axis connecting man and Heaven". As Chong states: 

Sincerity is the thing that pervades from the beginning to 
the end, it is that which makes thoughts sincere, it is that 
which rectified the mind-heart, it is that which cultivates 
the body, it is that which orders the house and country, it is 
that which makes everything under the Hea\ens tranquil. 
Thus the Doctrine of the Mean states; 'Sincerity is the 
beginning and the end of all things.'" (Chong Yangyong, 
Taehak kanguy: 15) 

From this we can see that he is attempting to use "seeking to be 
sincere in thoughf as a means for handling the connection betAveen nature 
(Heaven), character (man) and cultivation through government as well as 
making a connection with the Doctrine of the Mean. As such, "seeking to 
be sincere in thoughts and rectifying the mind-heart" can be seen as the 
main axis of Chong s Four Books Learning. For this reason, Chong's 
interpretation of the Great Learning not only brings out the unique 
character of his Four Books Learning but also can help explain what was 
revolutionar}' about his particular version of Four Books Learning. 

CHONG YAGYONG'S INTERPRETATION OF THE GREAT 
LEARNING 

Chong's interpretation of the Great Learning is found in his two 
works Taehak kangiiy (^^Wl^) and the Taehak konguy. The Taehak 
kanguy was written in 1789 when Chong was 27 years old. (Chong 
Yagyong, Taehak konguy: 1) The Taehak konguy was written in 1815 when 
Chong was 53 years old and can be seen as representing his mature thought. 
(Chong Yagyong, Taehak konguy: 8) 

The interpretation of the Great Learning's basic position in the 
Taehak konguy is extremely different from that of Zhu Xi. Even the text 
used is different: instead of quoting from Zhu Xi's Commentary on the 
Great Learning, Chong quotes from the "ancient" text of the Great 
Learning. To begin with, Chong does not accept that this text was written 
by Zeng Zi, claiming instead that it is not possible to determine its author. 
(Chong Yagyong, Taehak konguy: 1) For this reason, the text can not be 
divided, as Zhu Xi did, into one section of original classic and ten sections 
of commentary. Instead, it is seen as being made up of 27 sections of 
original text. In addition, Chong accepts neither Zhu Xi's position that the 
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Great Learning gi\ es an outline of what constitutes scholarship that was 
used in ancient times to teach people (Li Jingde (Hietlj): 397, 401), nor 
his notion that in contrast to the "lesser learning", the "greater learning" 
constituted "the way of exhausting principles, rectifying the mind-heart, 
cultivating the self to and ruling others" (Zhu Xi: 1) (i-iMA\-.'t4^ \A'{t\ KZ. 
M). (Chong Yagyong, Taehak konguy: 3) Chong also objects to Zhu Xi's 
view of li/qi, preferring instead to believe that the emphasis of the Great 
Learning is not on "illuminating the mind-heart" (Chong Yag\'ong. Taehak 
kongicy: 10) and has nothing to do with discourse on the mind-heart and 
nature. (Chong Yagyong, Taehak konguy: 12-3) 

Chong' s interpretation of the Great Learning does not just differ 
from Zhu Xi"s; it is opposed to Zhu Xi"s interpretation. Overall. Chong uses 
his interpretation of the Great Learning to provide discussion of the rites, 
music, penalties and regulations that is otherwise lacking in the Four Books, 
thus raising the status of the Great Learning to that of the six Confucian 
classics. For example, he reads the first character of (daxue) as 
{tai), and understands this schooling as being given to princes. On the 
strength of that, Chong takes the "way" of the Great Learning as being the 
"way of princes". (Chong Yagyong, Taehak konguy: 3) What, then, actually 
makes up the "way" of the Great Learning^ Chong is of the opinion that 
what was taught at to the princes at this school was the way of filial piety 
and friendship. (Chong Yagyong, Taehak konguy: 3) From this, we can see 
that he understands the art of ordering a country and making every thing 
under the Heavens tranquil lies in "venerating elders", "honoring superiors" 
and "caring for the weak". (Chong Yagyong, Taehak konguy: 6) Princes are 
thus taught the way of filial piety and friendship to gi^ e them the 
foundation needed to implement rites, music, penalties and regulations. 

On Chong' s interpretation, the thrust of the three main principles 
of the Great Learning identified by Zhu Xi, namely "illuminating 
illustrious virtue" (BiJHiJt;^)- "renewing the people" (lif K) and "coming to 
rest in supreme goodness" (ji:J^S#), moves away from the explanation 
offered by Zhu Xi of "restoring the transcendental and unblemished original 
nature bestowed by the Heavens", "people changing their old practices to 
(get them to) illuminate illustrious virtue" and "coming to rest in the 
supreme goodness of Heavenly principle untainted by personal desire and 
not moving therefrom", (Chong Yagyong, Daxue zhangju: 1) in a new 
direction, that of "becoming completely conversant with the filial piety, 
obedience, and beneficence of one's nature", (Chong Yagyong, Taehak 
konguy: 6,10) "the people drawing close to each other through filial piety, 
obedience, and beneficence" (Chong Yagyong. Taehak konguy: 10) and 
"coming to rest in the supreme morality' of filial piety, respect, trust, and 
beneficence and not moving therefrom" (Chong Yagyong, Taehak konguy: 
12). Chong goes on to modify Zhu Xi's "eight steps of cultivation" (Ai^ @) 
into his own "six means of examining things and extending knowledge" 
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(Chong Yagyong, Taehak konguy: 17), a system he explicates with 
the following diagram: {Ibid) 
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With the above diagram. Chong is attempting to show that "an 
understanding of 'examining things' is to be sought in the terms 'root" and 
'branch'; an understanding of 'extending knowledge' is to be sought in the 
terms 'first" and 'later"". (Ibid.) As a result, "examining things"" is taken to 
mean "determining the 'root' and 'branch' of things (l^^iW^^), while 
"extending knowledge" is understood as "knowing to the fullest what is 
first and last" (^i^P^/'/f 5t^t). (Chong Yagyong, Taehak konguy: 19) On 
this view, "examining things and extending knowledge" is the beginning, or 
the root, just as "seeking to be sincere in thoughts" is what comes first for 
the Son of Heaven. Likewise, "examining things and knowledge becoming 
complete" (^^'Y^jjill fd) is the end. or the branch, just as applying the fruits 
of personal cultivation to the common person comes last. Accordingly, 
Chong sees ""seeking to be sincere in thoughts'" as being the first step in 
"examining things and extending knowledge" as well as the first step in 
dealing with one's affairs. For him. there is not, as there was for Zhu Xi, the 
need to have the predicate the step of "seeking to be sincere in thought" on 
the practices of "'examining things" and "extending knowledge". (Chong 
Yagj'ong, Taehak konguy: 17) 
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From the above we can see that Chong believes that the three main 
principles of the Great Learning provide an overall framework and the "six 
means of examining things and extending knowledge"' act as a methodology 
and steps that centers around the begiiming, end, root, and branch of 
"examining things ", "extending knowledge". For this reason, if the Great 
Learning provides any steps for cultivation, they are based on its three main 
principles and are used to explain the effects of those principles. Chong' s 
position is that "filial piet>'. obedience, and beneficence" are the three steps 
based on those three principles. (Chong Yagyong, Taehak konguy: 12) 
Were he to have drawn up a chart to illustrate the relation between these 
three and the three principles, it would have probably looked something like 
this: 



±1 




CONCLUSION 

Chong Yagyong' s Taehak konguy is definitely an important work 
in the establishment of his Four Books Learning. For that reason, the 
peculiarities that he exhibits in his interpretation of the Great Learning are 
also an important part of his Four Books Learning. From the above 
discussion, we can draw the following observations about Chong's unique 
form of Four Books Learning: 

(1) he Great Learning forms the foundation for Zhu Xi s Four 
Book Learning, so in order to develop a new version of this learning, 
Chong completely revamps Zhu Xi's interpretation of the Great Learning to 
reorient it towards governance and education. The most revolutionary 
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reinterpretation offered is one that centers on the two terms "examining 
things" and ""extending knowledge". In Zhu Xi's Commentary on the Great 
Learning, the explanation of "examining things" and "extending 
knowledge", seen as being the most critical aspects of the Great Learning, 
are oriented towards a process of ""restoring one"s nature'" through realizing 
one's origins and returning to the original nature. In the Taihak konguy, on 
the other hand, these two terms are not seen as having anything to do with 
the removal of obstacles in the mind-heart or a return to one's original 
nature. Instead, these two terms as seen as indicating a starting and a 
stopping point for the progression from "cultivating the body" to ""making 
everything under the Heavens tranquil". From this transition in 
interpretation, Chong moves the emphasis of the Great Learning away from 
Zhu Xi's nature and towards "virtue", ""action" {Ibid) and a teaching that 
begins with oneself and extends to others. At the same time, "examining 
things" and "extending knowledge" are linked up with rites, music, laws, 
penalties and regulations. Chong 's understanding of the three basic 
principles of ""illuminating illustrious virtue", ""renewing the people", and 
"'coming to rest in supreme goodness" follows the same pattern: 
"illuminating illustrious virtue" is taken as referring to the ruler's own 
understanding of filial piety, fraternal submission, and mercy; ""renewing 
the people" becomes making the people emulate the ruler and using the 
principles of filial piety, obedience and beneficence in their interactions 
with one another. 

(2) The second major transition away from Zhu Xi's Commentary 
on the Great Learning is to take the principle of "sincerity in thought" to be 
the central message of the Great Learning. (Chong Yagyong, Taehak 
konguy: 12, 20, 20-21, 24, 26) This allows him to combine the Great 
Learning together with the Doctrine of the Mean into a single system 
through an appeal to the phrase ""sincerity is the end and beginning of all 
things" that appears in the latter. But while the Great Learning and the 
Doctrine of the Mean both having ""sincerity" as their central idea, Chong 
sees the Doctrine of the Mean as leaning towards a description of the "'inner 
principle" of ""nature", while the Great Learning leans towards the "daily 
practice" of "Virtue". "Nature" and "'virtue", though, are inseparable, just as 
without "reciprocit>'", the ""means of practicing benevolence"", there is no 
'"benevolence". (Chong Yagyong, 'Tap li yehong se (Kapswu sipwel il)': 
35-6) 

(3) Chong uses a framework to interpret the Four Books that is 
built around a dao of "the basis of serving Heaven is through filial piety, 
obedience, loyalty, and trust", a teaching of "the tools of ordering man are 
rites, music, penalties and regulations", and "seeking to be sincere in 
thoughts and rectifying the mind-heart are what connects man and the 
Heavens" (a conformance of nature and virtue with dao). With this 
framework, the Four Books are organized into a whole and are able to 
display their own individual characteristics through that whole. 
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(4) Chong traces the origins of the Great Learning back to the 
Book of Documents, saying "The 'Counsels of Kao Yao' is the origin of the 
Great Learning and the essence of the teaching passed down by 1,000 
sages." (Chong Yagyong, Taehak konguy, p. 42) His intent here is to open up 
a new space for the Four Books by connecting them with the traditional 
classics. This in turn could help correct the overemphasis that scholars of 
his time gave to Song Learning. 

While the influence of the Japanese "ancient learning" school on 
Chong 's Confucianism is obvious, his understanding and reconstruction of 
Four Books Learning was more radical that that of the "ancient learning 
school". Ito based his scholarship on two elements: "bloodline" and 
"implication" (mI^I^). (Ito Jinsai, Gomo zigi: 59) Of these two. "bloodline" 
takes priorit>^ and indeed is the basis for Ito's value judgments. Part of the 
reason why Ito uses "bloodline" like he does could be that he believes that 
the sayings of the sages and worthies (S) were spoken with different 
intents. These different sayings resulted in misunderstandings among 
Confucians of later ages, though, causing them to turn their backs on the 
true way of the sages based on morality and daily life. Ito uses "bloodline" 
to as a means of making sure that amid the plethora of sayings that have 
been passed down through time, the true meaning of the sages and worthies 
does not get lost. From this viewpoint, Chong' s interpretation of the Great 
Learning is more progressive than Ito's. He casts the notion of a 
"bloodline" to the side, preferring instead to use his commentary to cast of 
the authoritative view and reveal the ideas of "rites, music, penalties and 
regulations" and "the moral dao" to be found in the Four Books. As a result, 
Chong "s Four Books Learning clearly incorporates the "ancient learning" 
school's notion that the Six Classics contain the dao of the early rulers 
without relying on a "bloodline" to make the connection. In that respect, we 
can say that that among East Asian Confucians, Chong was important for 
being able to truly deconstruct Zhu Xi s Four Books Learning and 
reconstruct his own version. 
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Ito Jinsai on Confucius' Ana/ec/s: 
A Type of Confucian Hermeneutics in East Asia 

Chun-chieh Huang 

INTRODUCTION 

Confucius (551-479B.C.) occupies the status of incomparable 
Exemplar in East Asia. In the traditional cultures of China, Japan, and 
Korea, he is revered as the One with sagely personality, exquisite literary 
sensibility, robust praxis and humane political principles. Venerated as the 
Sage par excellence, Confucius has exerted far-reaching influence 
throughout East Asia. Commentaries on the Analects, the received 
compilation of his didactic dialogues, are as countless as the summer stars. 
These commentaries have proliferated down to the present, even though 
Confucius li\ ed over two millennia ago. Even today, Confucius" sentiments 
continue to suffuse the heart and soul of every Confucian scholar in Asia. 

The present essay examines Ito Jinsai's iP'Mt^ (1627-1705) 
interpretations of the Analects m IG of Confucius. Ito was Japan's 
foremost scholar ~ of Classical Confucianism, particular ~ of the 17* 
century. He venerated the Analects as "the loftiest, the greatest Primal Book 
in the whole universe SJlMlS^II'^ — He wrote two 

commentaries, Gomo JigiWis^^m, and Kongo Kogitmrntim., devoting 
much of his life to the latter work. His eldest son reported, "He began 
writing this commentary when his teeth were still growing, ... and 
continued revising and adding to it for about fifty years, rewriting the 
manuscript five times."" Thus, Jinsai himself felt confident about the 
Kongo Kogi, claiming that it "elucidates what has lain hidden for ages in the 
Analects and the Menciiis. I venture to publicize my personal opinions in 
this commentary on what has not been explicitly said before.'"'' This indeed 
was Ito's most representative work. 

The book also represents a type of Confucian hermeneutics in East 
Asia, a forceful apologia for Confucius against "heresies'" of Daoism, 



' It6,Tmsai PMil'M, Kongo Kogi f^l^-S"*, in Seki Giichiro Mfi— 
ed., Nihon Meika Shisho-Chushaku Zenshu |E|^iB^I?S*Rif?^* (Tokyo: 
Ho Shuppan, 1973), Vol. .3, p. 4. Ito .Tmsai {f'Mi'-'M, Doshi Mon m f fS3, m 
lyenaga Saburo ^tKHIP et al., eds., Kinsei Shisoka Bunshu iStiiS?ti^3t 
ft (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoden, 1966, 1981), Vol. 1, p. 204. 
Kongo Kogi, p. 2. 

^ Kongo Kogi, p. 4. 
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Buddhism, and Song Neo-Confucians. Jinsai re-interprets Confucius by 
offering meticulous textual exegesis with fresh intratextual annotations of 
the Analects and faithful definitions of such key notions as Tao and Jen 
{1 as Confucius himself meant them, on the one hand, and by intertextual 
collations of the Analects with other Classical writings to show their mutual 
coherence, on the other. 

METHODOLOGY OF ITO'S HERMENEUTICS OF THE 

ANALECTS 

Ito Jinsai tried to understand Confucius afresh by commenting on 
the Analects via two routes. (2.1) re-reading the Analects with new textual 
and philological annotations, to replace the Sung Neo-Confucian 
hermeneutics, and (2.2) meticulously comparing the Analects with other 
Chinese Classics to discern their overall mutual coherence. His fresh grasp 
of Confucius opened the way to a new Confucian hermeneutics. 

Intratextual Annotations on the Analects 

Ito's commentaries proceed in three steps. He glossed word 
meanings after every sentence in the Analects, expresses his impressions 
after every chapter, and sums up matters with, "I judge, saying, ttH." The 
two examples below illustrate how he proceeded. 

A. In. Analects 1/12 Youzi said, "Of the things brought about by the 
rites, harmony is the most valuable. Of the ways of the Former Kings, this 
is the most beautiful, and is followed alike in matters great and small. W T 
Q: ^^Zmmm, A-^i^\^Zr^ The word '-ffl^- had 

been interpreted variously for generations. For instance, Zhu Xi ($15^, 
HuianH§/#, 1130-1200) interpreted it according to the Sung Neo-Confucian 
theory of "substance (//, fS) and function iyong, "Since decorum {Li, 

•fa), though solemn in substance, also originates with Harmony in the 
Principles of Nature, so both their fimctions must value unhurried calm."'^ 
Based on an alleged distinction between the substance and function in the 
rites, this interpretation reflects Zhu Xi's own system of thought more than 
it explains the word and the rites. 

Ito adopted a special tactic to depose Zhu Xi's normative 
interpretation. This was to examine the meanings of the words as Confucius 
himselfusedtheminthe^«a/ec?s. He said, is 'as/with LU," as the 5ooA: 



D. C. Lau tr.. The Analects (Hong Kong: The Chinese University of 
Hong Kong Press, 1992), p. 7. 

Zhu Xi, tI^^ Lunyu jizhu ItStl^ftfii in his Sishii chang/ii jizhii MM 
M'^Mti (Beijing: Chung-hua shu-chtl, 1983), Volume l,p. 51. 
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of Rites said. ' if 2. W ^ M Li takes harmony as valuable.' 
Harmony means no affront, for since excessive Li M separates people, in 
performing Li one takes harmony as valuable."'' Ito Jinsai thought people 
should understand the Analects by recovering the word meaning in its 
original context, and should avoid imposing extra-Analects meanings or 
contexts, as Zhu Xi clearly had done. This was how Ito criticized and 
rejected Master Zhu Xi, saying,^ 

An old commentator said, 'Li jn, though solemn in 
substance M, must be unhurried and calm in function 
(yung, 1^)." Now the Song Confucian scholars originated 
the theory of substance vs. function, but the studies 
conducted by the sagely ancients had no such distinction. 
What were they [like]? The way among the sages just 
shuttled among ethics and its principles; they kept stri\ ing 
to practice their concrete details, never reflecting back to 
the calm recesses of the mind-heart in practice, seeking 
where it is yet to issue in action. Thus, as to what is called 
Benevolence, Righteousness, Decorum, and Wisdom, the 
sages practiced at the level of their already having been 
issued in action, without minding their substance. But, 
Buddha stayed out of ethics and its principles to 
concentrate on our single mind-heart and yet could not 
stop worldly gives and takes among men. In talking about 
true vs. false doctrines, he could not help but adopt the 
theory of substance vs. function, as a Tang monk said in 
the Commentaries on the Hiiayan Sutra Mc ^1 ifi , 
'Substance and function are the single origin that 
thoroughly manifest minutest details [of things].' Sayings 
like this became so prevalent among Song Confucian 
scholars that they began to formulate a theory of Principle, 
Matter-energy [Qi, M ], Substance and Function. 
Benevolence, Righteousness, Decorum and Wisdom have 
their respective substances and functions. "Before 
manifesting' tI^H is substance; 'already manifesting' B 
is function. The sages' great instructions thus were torn 
to pieces and turned into words of function without 
substance. As long as we stick to the framework of 
substance-function, we will make light of function in favor 
of substance and people cannot but pursue substance by 
discarding function. The result has been to promote the 



* Kongo Kogi, p. 10. 
^ Kongo Kogi, p. 11 . 
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doctrine of desireless quiet emptiness at the expense of 
Filiality, Brotherliness, Loyalty and Fidelity. 

The "old commentator" refers to Zhu Xi. Ito Jinsai claimed that the 
distinctions the Neo-Confucians had drawn between inner and outer and 
substance and function had originated in a Buddhist-like desire for 
orthodoxy, and that the propagation of such dichotomies inclined people to 
pursue the will-o -the-wisp of "inner substance" such that they tore to 
pieces Confucius' robust praxis of principled ethics. Both of these 
extraordinar>' claims await historical confirmation, to be sure, but they 
show how Ito Jinsai engaged in this sort of "back to Confucius" project to 
defend Confucius against later heresies. 

B. The phrase " — lilM^'" appears t^vice in Confucius' Analects. 
In Analects 4/15, Confucius talks to his disciple Zengzi IfT about the 
"single thread binding" his Dao, then Zengzi tells others this means doing 
one's best (zhong It--) and using oneself as a measure to gauge the likes and 
dislikes of others (shu M). On another occasion, recorded in Analects 15/3, 
Confucius claims to "have a single thread binding it all together," while 
denying that he is a man of broad learning. Liu Baonan iiJft ti(I797-I855) 
said, "No one knew what this meant since the times of Han."^ Zhu Xi 
interpreted the phrase in terms of his own philosophical concepts, saying,^ 

Principle runs throughout, responding everywhere 
appropriately at every twist and turn, thus M means to 
"penetrate all" (T'ung, M).... The sage's heart-mind is 
One turn, to function differently on each occasion.... It is 
analogous to "the Heaven and Earth stay Sincere to the 
utmost without ceasing, and all myriad things respectively 
obtain their proper places." ... "Sincere to the utmost 
without ceasing" is Dao's substance (Ti, f§), the One 
Origin (Yiben, — 4^) of myriad things. "All myriad things 
respectively obtaining their proper places" shows Dao's 
function the One Origin diversifying in myriad ways. 

Clearly Zhu Xi understood Confucius" "single thread binding it all 
together" in light of his conception that, "Principle is one while its 
manifestations are many." 

In contrast, Ito Jinsai says,'° 



^ These are the words of Qing scholar Liu Baonan S'JWffl (1791-1855) 
in Lunyu zhengyi InlnlEll (Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju, 1990), Volume 1, p. 
152. 

' Zhu Xi, Liiyu jizhit, p. 72. 
'° Kongo Kogi, pp. 53-54. 
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S means to "unite Ul." It means that Dao in its extreme 
vastness is unity without mixture and is self-attained for 
good among all under heaven, uniting everything 
everywhere: it is impossible for us to obtain by means of 
much learning. . . . Dao is merely a single unity. Although 
the Five Constancies go in hundreds of ways, and are 
extremely various; in their diverse ways, through hundreds 
of deliberations, they all return to this One, this Ultimate 
One of all under heaven that can unite myriads of "good" 
under heaven. Thus, the Master mentions no mind-heart 
(Xin, 'll*). no principle {Li, il), but mentions only "a 
single thread binding it all together." 

Ito Jinsai takes M as a concrete unity |^ of all, unlike Zhu Xi's 
abstract M. that penetrates whatever is. Koyasu Nobukuni -f^m.^ 
(1933-) recently described Ito Jinsai's hermeneutic method as 
understanding the words by concretely deciphering their meanings as they 
appear in each textual instance, as opposed to interpreting the words via 
abstract Neo-Confucian theories." Ito adopted what Koyasu dubbed the 
"concrete incidence approach." 

Ito Jinsai further elucidates such concrete hermeneutics in taking 
loyalty (Zhung, ;S) and reciprocity {Shu, M) as praxis of Dao, not as 
scholastic glosses on Dao. He says,'^ 

I judge, saying: The Sages' Dao merely resides in the 
midst of the human ethical constants, the greatest of which 
is to save people. Thus, by loyalty and reciprocity, Zengzi 
developed the one penetrating the Master's Dao. This was 
indeed how the Sages" Dao was transmitted to later 
students so clearly and completely. The Master thus 
answer Fan Chi's ^M. query on Ren by saying, "Be 
loyal to people." Zigong asked, "What would be 



Koyasu Nobukuni, based on a recent study of Ito's Go Mo Jigi, said 
that this volume seeks the words' meanings by looking into incidents of 
Confucius' and Mencius' concrete wordmg. This approach is diametrical 
opposed to the theoretical approach of ascertaining definite meanings of words 
in terms of Zhu Xi's school of Neo-Confucianism, as in Xingli ziyi '|4S^^. 
The incident-approach takes the meaning of a word in the concrete context of 
its usage in specific incidents. See Koyasu Nobukuni, "Ito .Tinsai yu ren di 
shidai ti Liinyu jie: zhi Tianming shuo," paper for the Second Conference on 
the Hermeneutic Tradition of East Asian Confucianism, November 19, 2000, 
National Taiwan University. 

Kongo Kogi, pp. 230-23 1 . 
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one word to practice through Hfe?" The Master said 
merely, "Probably reciprocity." Mencius also said, "Try to 
reciprocate with others; for seeking Jen, nothing is closer 
than this." So, we can see that loyalty and reciprocity are 
the ultimate essentials of Ren that forni the start and the 
finish of the sagely studies. Loyalty and reciprocity do not 
refer to "the one that penetrates" ; they are themselves that 
Dao by which to penetrate things into one. Fornier 
Confiicians thought the Master's heart-mind was totally 
one Principle, flexibly responding to all. Only Zengzi had 
grasped Confucius" real meaning, and it was something 
that not all students can understand. So, he used loyalty 
and reciprocity to instruct us about the meaning of the one 
that penetrates. How could all this be the case? 

The "former Confucian" mentioned by Ito Jinsai again refers to 
Zhu Xi. When Ito Jinsai said that'' the Dao that "penetrates all into one" 
resides only in the midst of loyalty and reciprocity, in concrete moral 
behavior, he was targeting Zhu Xi's view that Dao is above loyalty and 
reciprocity, namely, at one with the metaphysical Principle {Li, il) that 
gives birth to Qi ^ and the myriad things. 

In a similar vein. Ito Jinsai commented on Confucius" saying 
recorded in 15/2,'^ 

I judge, saying: The ancients considered practicing virtues 
to be doing scholarship. Outside virtue-practice there was 
no so-called "scholarship."" Thus, once scholarship was 
accomplished, virtues were established of themselves. In 
deepening self-cultivation to manage families and all 
under heaven, there was nothing difficult. Later, people 
took practicing virtues as virtue-practice and doing 
scholarship as scholarship, not realizing that w e must take 
virtue-practice as scholarship itself. Thus, if one decides to 
practice self-cultivation, one will use strength to grasp and 
hold on, if one wants to manage the world, one will 



This may be Ito's "locutionary intention" as defined by .John R. Searle 
in Speech Acts: An Essay in the Philosophy of Language (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1965), and "A Taxonomy of Illocutionary Acts," 
in K. Gunderson ed.. Language, Mind, and Knowledge (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1975), pp. 334-369. 

Cheng Shude f^M'i& (1877-1944) said, "This Chapter has only two 
possible meanings, the one that penetrates all resides either outside or inside 
loyalty and reciprocity." How right he is! See his Lunyu jishi tmtuMW' 
(Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju, 1990), Vol. 1, p. 267. 
" Kongo Kogi, Vol. 8,p.230. 
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maintain it with legal regulations, and those with little 
knowledge will try hard to borrow and pretend. Virtues 
now lie barren. 

Whatever is regarded as abstract in scholarship can actually be 
found only in concrete practice. This thesis derives from Ito's distinctive 
interpretation of Dao in Confucius. 

Intertextual Coherence with Other Classics 

Ito's second interpretive method is collating other classical writings 
with Confucius' Analects to identify and display their mutual affinities. Ito 
Jinsai expressed his general sentiment when he annotated Analects 2/2. The 
Master said, "The Odes are three hundred in number. They can be summed 
up in one phrase, Swerve not from the right path. T0: HH, ^a" 

\^1Wl'Z, B \^^MM\ Ito Jinsai said,'' 

I judge, saying: Benevolence, Righteousness, Principle, 
and Wisdom are called virtues, they are the root of the 
human Way. Loyalty, Fidelity, Reverence, and Reciprocity 
are called behavior-cultivation. Thus, talk about virtues 
must be the center, while discourses on cultivation of 
behavior must be what is essential, which is also what our 
Teacher (Confucius) meant when he said "swerve not from 
the right path" to cover ""the Odes are three hundred in 
number." Some former scholars (i. e. Zhu Xi) regarded 
benevolence as the essence of the Analects, innate good as 
the essence of the Mencius, holding to the Middle, of the 
Book of History, and timeliness, of the Book of Changes, 
thus assigning each Classic one essence, without seeing an 
overall unify. These scholars were unaware of various 
classics as various roads converging to one, the one going 
back to hundreds of thoughts, many words pierced into 
one. Thus, "swerve not from the right path" is really what 
begins and completes sagely scholarship. 

Ito took the various sagely words in the Classics as penetrable into 
one. Thus, Ito interpreted the Analects also by going through the other 
classics. 



D. C. hsMtr., The Analects,^. 11. 

Ito .Tmsai, M6 Shi Kogi iSii^'di'S, in Seki Giichiro ed., Nihon Meika 
Shisho Chushaku Zemho (Tokyo: Ho Shuppan, 1973), 9:1. 
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First, Ito Jinsai took the Mencius to be at one with the Analects, as 
its derivative/^ and so the words in the former can lead back to a correct 
understanding of the latter, ltd Jinsai said,'^ 

The Seven Sections comment on the Analects, which we 
understand by grasping the Mencius. Not starting at the 
Mencius but seeking what Confucius meant by merely 
looking at words in the Analects, we could become 
arbitrary and make mistakes, as with Song scholars saying 
"benevolence means the orthodox principle of all under 
heaven." Learners should not be unaware of this danger. 

Thus. Ito Jinsai always cited the Mencius when commenting on the 
Analects. For example, Ito cited Mencius' "The organ of the heart can think. 
But, it will find the answer only if it does think. 'C.^.t'S'M'JS, SI|iJtf 51" 
{Mencius, VIA: 15) in interpreting "think three times before taking action 
H/SMt^tf ." {Analects 5:20).'° He also cited Mencius" arguments based 
on the "unbearable mind" and "unbearable governments," to interpret some 
of Confucius' comments on benevolence.^' 

On human nature, however, Confucius' view differs somewhat 
from that of Mencius, so Ito Jinsai paid effort to harmonize them, saying, 

Confucius said. "Nature [among humans] is mutually 
close," Mencius specifically said, "[Human] nature is 
good," so their words seem to differ. Why? Being a 
student of Confucius, how could Mencius have meant 
something different? His "Human nature is good" was to 
elucidate the meaning of "Human nature is mutually 
close." Sages Yao and Shun differ so much from people on 
the street, yet they are said to be close, for however 
different people are in their personalities, strong or soft, 
dark or brilliant, they do not differ in the Four Buds inside. 
Water may differ in being sweet or bitter, clear or turbid, 
yet it always flows downward. Likewise, what our Teacher 
took to "be close" Mencius said to "be innately good." 
Thus, what Confucius said to be close, Mencius 
specifically said to be as innately good, as water flows 
downward, and thus as far as our true-nature '\n goes, it is 
capable of becoming good, in short, "good." All these 
words are said in terms of innate quality, not in terms of 



Kongo Kogi, p. 3 1 . 
" Kongo Kogi, p. 7 1 . 

Kongo Kogi, p. 70-7 1 . 
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reasoning. In regard to reasoning, we cannot even talk 
about ourselves as being far or close. 

Ito Jinsai stresses here that Confucius and Mencius were discussing 
the same points. This was to target the Song Neo-Confucians, especially 
Zhu Xi, with his so-called "solid scholarship" that we will discuss in detail 
in Section 3. 

Besides being at one with Mencius, Ito Jinsai took Confucius to be 
at one with the Spring and Autumn Annals. Ito Jinsai said,^^ 

The people, events, and political ebb and flow of those 
days that our Teacher (Confucius) discoursed about do not 
seem very relevant to students of "today." Why then did 
Confucian students avidly receive those volumes? Our 
Teacher had said. "Rather put down clearly matters 
relevant to specific times than wield empty words." Since 
scholarship aims at effective action, it is best to tackle 
concrete events and things to observe their rights and 
wrong, gains and losses, rather than discourse about 
general principles. These chapters and the Spring and 
Autumn Annals then mutually forni "inside and outside." 
This is why these students held them dear. 

Ito's view can be contrasted with the approaches taken by two 
other scholars. Pi Xirui $M 3i (Lumeng Jfg PI . 1850-1908) aptly 
indicated that, "The Annals ' claim that overthrowing rebels is Great Justice 
tacitly suggests Mencius" words on change and establishment of 
government; Gongyang and Zhu Xi's comments make us grasp Mencius' 
intentions," to show how the Annals and Mencius form "the inside and 
the outside" to one another. A contemporary Japanese sinologist, Takeuchi 
Yoshio B^iF^H/Af (I886-I966) adopted a similar view."'' They both 
understand the Annals in terms of the Mencius, while Ito takes the Annals 
and the Analects to form the inside and the outside to each other, for both 
books argue from concrete matters without wielding empty generalizations. 

Likewise, Ito Jinsai sees how the Classics of Poetry and History to 
agree with the Analects in that they all discourse on principles without 
leaving events, and thus view abstract matters in concrete terms. Ito Jinsai 
comments on Confucius' saying (7/18): "Where the Master used the correct 
pronunciations was the Odes, the Book of History and the performance of 



Rongo Kogi, p. 29. 

Pi Xirui, Jingxue Tongliin M'^'ffllm(Taibei: Holo tushu chubanshe, 
1973), 4:1-2. 

Takeuichi Yoshio, "A/o Shi do Shin Ju,'' in Takeuchi Yoshio Zenshu ^^ 
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rites. In all these cases, he used the correct pronunciation. ^ h , ((1^ )>, 
<(#» lAM, f^fl s'tkr''^ adding, "The Classic of Poetry explains 
feelings and sentiments, the Classic of History explains matters of politics. 
Both Classics realistically elucidate interpersonal ethics in terms of daily 
life;""^ Ito then develops this comment, saying,"^ 

I judge, saying: Seeking the Way in the high, seeking 
matters in the far, this is a general fault of scholars. In 
contrast. Classics of Poetry and History teach with matters 
close to human situations relevant for daily use, making 
matters not far from us humans into the Way, with words 
not far from the human world. And so, as we can persist in 
adhering to Decency M, we become paragons of human 
demeanor to keep up the worldly ways. This is why our 
Teacher constantly discourses on these three Classics. As 
for Buddhism and Daoism, they leave the world and break 
off with secularit>' to engage only with the high and far 
without regard to this world. They therefore do not really 
attain the principles iS of the Classics of Poetry and 
History. Besides, although later Confucians recite the 
Classic of Poetry and read the Classic of History, they 
seek understanding in too deep, too difficult areas without 
knowing that they should seek it in easy ordinary 
situations close by. As a result, their words and deeds are 
often manifestly encumbered with twists and difficulties, 
lacking in vast, right, and unhurried composure. Isn't it 
true that the reputed difficulty of reading is not in reading 
but in reading well and right? 

Ito Jinsai stressed that the Analects, the Classics of Poetry and of 
History all begin at daily human and ethical activity, and so they can cast 
light on each other. 

Ito Jinsai hesitates, however, on the inter-elucidation among the 
Analects, the Doctrine of the Mean, and the Classic of Change due to the 
"extremely high and profound Ul iW] Hij" contents of the latter two. Ito Jinsai 
commented on Analects 5/16, "The Master said of Zichan that he possessed 
the way of the gentleman on four c ounts . T 11 T ^ , ' 'fi' 7" 2. W iS -'S , " " 
as follows:^" 



'"^ D.C. Lau tr.. The Analects, p. 61. 
''' Kongo Kogi, p. 103. 
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I judge, saying: Claiming the gentlemanly way differs 
considerably from claiming the sagely way. The sagely 
way is concerned about the extremity, the gentlemanly 
way is concerned with ordinary, right and common rules 
that apply throughout myriads of generations, such as what 
various chapters in the Doctrine of the Mean discourse 
about. Sadly, the commentator understood the Biyin WM- 
Chapter according to high abstruse principles, thereby 
losing much of the original intent. 

This "commentator" who Ito Jinsai criticized as being too abstruse 
was Zhu Xi."" What is difficult about the Mean lies not in its mysterious 
technicalities. As Ito Jinsai said, "The Mean is the most difficult thing to 
practice in the world, not in undertaking the difficult actions of the world, 
but in keeping up our easy daily routines without change from start to finish. 
This is why they say the Mean is impossible.'"''" Thus, Ito Jinsai thought 
that the Mean and the Analects can be taken to inter-elucidate in this light. 

Ito Jinsai thus unifies various Classics with the Analects under the 
view that they all discourse on daily human ethical ways. This 
hermeneutical method meets a difficult)' when it comes to the Classic of 
Change. Ito has the following words on Confucius' words (7/17), "Grant 
me a few more years so that I may continue to study the Changes at the age 
of fifty and I shall, perhaps, be free from major errors. 1)PS;S5(^, S+y, 

I judge, saying: In the ancient days of his sagely rule. Bao 
Xi 'Si^ looked up and down, far and near, and created 
eight trigrams that w ere modeled after powers of divinities 
and vicissitudes of Yin- Yang |^ PI , the principles of 
myriad things gi\ing birth and resting. After last days of 
Yin IS Dynasty, the Zhou Ml Dynast}' arose to compile 
appended remarks to tell fortunes, and called the book the 
Zhou Yi M^. When our Teacher came along he only 



Zhu Xi commented on, "The way which the gentleman pursues, 
reaches wide and far, and yet is secret ^i^^il^ MB" in Chapter 12 of the 
Doctrine of the Mean 4^ M , that he personally compiled, saying, "The 
gentleman's Dao is inexhaustible, uncontainable, from as close as in the nuptial 
room to the realm of the sages. Its exterior has no outside, its interior has no 
inside; it can be called "hi S." Yet the principle S that makes it what it is 
lies hidden and invisible. What we can know and are capable of is one within 
Tao, and its outer reaches no sages know or are capable of knowing." See 
Zhongyong Zhangjit ^M^-^, in Zhu Xi, Sishu Zhangjit Zizhu, p. 22. 
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discoursed on the Way of former rulers and virtues of 
i?e«-benevolence j" and Fz-righteousness H. His talks 
with disciples were simple and refined. He instructed them 
untiringly with nothing other than discourses on such 
virtues in the Classics of Poetry and History, while we are 
left with only this saying on the Classic of Change, which 
previously had been a book of divination, so our Teacher 
went against the custom of concentrating on the principles 
of change. Mencius also often quoted from Classics of 
Poetry and History and argued about the Spring and 
Autumn Annals, but of the Classic of Change he left not a 
single saying with us, for his studies were concerned with 
adoration of bene\ olence and righteousness, and attending 
to filiality and brotherliness. He taught us to cultivate our 
nature, while the Classic of Change talks about nothing 
but profit. However, since the book also meticulously 
details methods of life-management and exhorts people to 
greatly benefit others, our Teacher also adopted it. Those 
desiring to learn from Confucius and Mencius also do well 
to adore the Classics of Poetry and History and Annals, 
and approach the Classic of Change in the perspective of 
our Teacher's saying, "may have no major mistakes," 
never using it as the book of divination. 

Ito Jinsai took Confucius to be the first person in history to 
understand the Classic of Change, not as a book of divination, but as a book 
of meanings, and in that light to harmonize it with the Analects to 
inter-elucidate. 

In sum, Ito Jinsai initiated a new Analects scholarship. He not only 
traced back to the original meanings of Confucius' sayings in the Analects, 
but took all the Classics as co-forming "insides and outsides" by the fact 
that they all elucidate great principles in daily life. Ito Jinsai pursued both 
routes so as to refute Zhu Xi. 

ITO JINSAI'S PERSPECTIVE ON HIS AA^AL£CrS-SCHOLARSHIP 
AND ITS RECONSTRUCTION 

Now that we have seen Ito's hermeneutic methods, our next 
question should consider in what context Ito Jinsai admired the Analects as 
"the loftiest, the greatest Primal Book in the whole universe." We can say 
that (3:1) ltd Jinsai understood the Analects' world to be providing the 
context of "Dao in the secular," and (3:2) offered new interpretations of 
Confucius' key notions, Dao and Ren, in that light. 

3:1. The Context of "Dao in the Secular'" : Ito Jinsai understood the 
Analects' world to be providing the context of "Dao in the secular," which 
means that the common and inevitable moral principles are to be found only 
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in specific concrete daily life. The so-called Dao exists only in the midst of 
the inter-human deeds and words occurring in daily life. As theMeaw shows, 
the metaphysical world appears only in the common ordinary world and 
both worlds co-form a unity in their shared constitution. Ito Jinsai thus 
objected to the Song Neo-Confucianists who had constructed, well above 
the actual life-world, another separate metaphysical world of ZZ-Principle 
JM that supposedly gives birth to and governs myriad things in the universe. 
Ito Jinsai denied the existence of a transcendent world above and beyond 
the actual one, and sought human nature only through concrete daily life.^"* 

Ito Jinsai admired Confucius" saying in 6/29, "The Master said, 
"Supreme indeed is the Mean as a moral virtue. It has long been rare among 
the common people. TS, ^Mi-MM^, ^^%^\ Ito 
Jinsai had a long section of comments concerning this saying. 

I judge, saying: The virtue of the Mean is the most 
difficult virtue under heaven. People discourse about the 
Dao. They want to reach the highest and most difficult 
Ultimate in order to get to the Dao. We rely on thrust to 
reach the highest and on striving to do the difficult. But, 
the virtue of the Mean is common, easy, and unhurried: it 
is umeachable by thrust or striving. This is why people are 
incapable of the Mean. During the Three glorious 
Generations of Tang and Yii. people were simple, common, 
pure, without twisty artificiality, and none were not 
naturally in harmony with the Tao. Fathers were fathers, 
sons were sons, brothers were brothers, and spouses were 
spouses, naturally without contrivance or strange 
manipulation, and dealt with one another according as 
what they saw and heard. This is what is called the virtue 
of the Mean. In contrast, later people seek the Tao in the 
far and seek matters in the difficult. The more they tr>' the 
farther away they get. Try ing to repair the situation, they 
tear things apart farther. Therefore it is said, "It has long 
been rare among the common people." This is why our 



^'^ See my Dongya Riixiie shi di xin shye ^55M^_i&5ifflMif (Taipei: 
Himalaya Foundation, 2001), pp. 125-170. Contemporary -Tapanese scholars 
unanimously agree on Ito's anti -metaphysical character. E.g., Ishida Ichiro 5 
REI — [I. said, "Jinsai-scholarship is an 'absolute humanit}' -scholarship' against 
Heaven-centered Song scholarship, insistmg on understanding humanity in 
terms of humanity." See Ishida Ichiro, ltd Jinsai (Tokyo: Yoshikawa Kobunkan, 
1960, 1973). Koyasu Nobukuni J'^iis.'^^ convincingly said Ito Jinsai's world 
of thought is the "ethical inter-human world," in his ltd Jinsai: Jin-rontek sekai 
no shiso, esp. pp. 27-60. 

D. C. Lau tr.. The Analects, p. 53. 

Kongo Kogi, p. 91. 
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Teacher specifically established the Tao of the Mean as 
people's ultimate horizon, and this is why the Analects is 
"the loftiest, the greatest Primal Book in the whole 
universe." 

Ito Jinsai thought that the Analects is "the loftiest, the greatest 
Primal Book in the whole universe" precisely because it conveys are the 
principles of ordinary daily living. Such a Dao bears its inevitable 
universality and universal effectiveness. As Yang Rubin ^{^% recently 
said. "Tto Jinsai regarded the content of the Analects to be none too 
mysterious or profound, but just the universal, common, and practicable 
matters to be learned. This was the so-called 'No Dao outside people, no 
people outside Dao.' The precise definition of Dao is "people "s Dao.'"^^ Ito 
Jinsai thus took Dao to lie in the common and the human: the Analects 
discourses on such a Dao\ therefore, the Analects is "the loftiest, the 
greatest Primal Book in the whole universe." 

3:2a. It6"s New Interpretations of Confucius (1): Understanding 
Dao by Its Classical Meaning: Ito Jinsai conducted such mundane 
hermeneutics of the Analects by tracing the key notions back to their 
classical archaic meanings, in contrast to Zhu Xi's metaphysical approach 
to the Classics. One typical example is his interpretation of "Dao" and 
"nature," as when Ito encountered Confucius" saying in the Analects 5/13, 
"Zigong said, "One can hear about the Master "s achievements, but one 
cannot hear his views on human nature and the Way of Heaven. ^ mH, 

'^T:t3t*, njffMMtii; *^:tgtt|a^jt, MSB ito 

Jinsai gave the following comments:'' 

I judge, saying: Sages teach diversely according to the 
diversity of people. What are mentioned here of [human] 
nature and Heavenly principle are what people say of them, 
without anything abstruse or mysterious beyond 
imderstanding. What did Zigong mean by ""one cannot 
hear" ? People only know human diversity in strengths and 
intelligence without knowing their common love of 
original virtue and adherence to a common potential for 
advancing in goodness, yet because their liking is not 
strong enough to reach goodness, our good-potential is 
often doubted. Now Zigong's virtue was not yet sagely, he 



Yang Rubin "Renlun yu tianli: Ito .Tinsai yu Zhuzi di qiudao 

licheng Aflnr|ii|Xil - #Jfli^-ifffl*T"fl<J*iHlfF:*"" m my edited volume, 
Rujia Sixiang zai xiandai Dongya: Riben pian fmiiiS'SS-lSIii'f^^^iS: H^lra 
(Taipei: Academia Sinica, 1999), pp. 87-134, esp. p. 123. 

D. C. Lau tr.. The Analects, p. 41. 

Rongo Kogi, pp. 66-67. 
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also took the Teacher's word to mean bT^M IS," 
without depending on sages there is goodness aheady; 
anyone whose heart-mind is concentrated on goodness will 
see it covering the entire heaven and earth. Thus, we know 
that everyone can advance to goodness. Besides, heaven 
inevitably helps good people. This is how our Teacher 
became a sage. Sadly, in latter days people studied the 
high, far, and mysterious, and said such is the way to seek 
heavenly principles, which are unintelligible except to the 
enlightened. Zigong had studied quite minutely yet still 
said something like this. How could it be? What the sage 
mentioned as [human] and Heavenly principle are just 
what later generations call Qi not principle i'll and 
should not be taken as road to follow in seeking the truth. 

Clearly, what Ito Jinsai understood as "Dao" in the Analects was 
anthropo-genetic, constructed by common people to be moral regulations 
for people to tread. We can see illustrations of the difference between Ito's 
mundane approach from Zhu Xi's metaphysical one in the following 
interpretations of "Dao" in Confucius' saying in 4/8, ""He has not lived in 
vain who dies in the evening, having been told about the Way in the 
morning. liJIlfliS, 3^^nT^.""'° Below are their respective accounts of 
"Dao " in this saying: 

Master Zhu Xi said, "Dao is the prescriptive principle of 
things to be as they are. Once we could hear about it. we 
would be living smoothly, dying contentedly, with no trace 
of regret. Thus, he stressed the nearness of the time."'*' 

Ito Jinsai said, "Dao is that by which people become 
human. Being human without hearing about it is to live 
emptily, if not being with chickens and dogs then rotting 
with grass and trees. Isn't it sad? If once we heard about it, 
we would have that by which we are human and complete 
oiu" life, and so a gentleman's death is called "Completion 
meaning that he would not perish."*^ 

For Zhu Xi, Tao is the prescriptive principle of things to be as they 
are, thus constituting both metaphysical principle and ethical norm. In 
contrast, for Ito, Dao is that by which people become human, with the 
metaphysics dropped. 



D. C. Lau tr.. The Analects, p.31 
Zhu Xi, Liinyii jizhii, 2:71. 
Rongo Kogi,pp. 50-51. 
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Similarly, regarding Confucius' saying in 9/31. Ito asserted. "Dao 
is that in which all under heaven are identical,""*^ in order to refute the Han 
Confucian theory of "'Going against normality and conforming with Tao, is 
called expedience ix,^f il^li." Against this. Ito Jinsai said,"*^ 



The Teacher once said, "Is Ren far? I desire Ren, and Ren 
arrives here." And. he also said. "If a person claims to 
practice Dao yet is far away from people, he does not 
practice Dao." Both indicate that Dao is very close by. For 
outside Dao there is no person, outside person there is no 
Dao. The sage diversely teaches according to their 
diversity, and does not set up a set teaching and drive 
people into it. Here there is nothing far from people, either. 
Those Z)(70-ignoramuses think the high is admirable as if 
going up to heaven, see Dao as so far away, and make it 
hard for people to attain Dao. What a pity! 

In a similar vein, Ito Jinsai also commented on Confucius" saying 
at 1/4, "Every day I examine myself on three counts. pS" BH^^lJ-:^,"'*^ 
saying that "the Dao of heaven and earth exists in humans. Human Dao is 
nothing else than filiality, fraternity, loyalty, and fidelity, so such human 
virtues suffice to fulfill human Dao.^'^^ Such common human practices of 
common human virtues are the Dao. 

Ito Jinsai further pointed out that this human Dao exists right in the 
mundane secular life. Ito Jinsai commented on Confucius' saying in 9/3, "I 
follow the majority n-fjtSg," saying,'*^ 



Former Confucians said, "On things that do not hann 
righteousness, we can follow secular convention." They 
are mistaken, for if things would never harm righteousness, 
the secular is the Dao, and outside the secular there is no 
Dao. Thus, it is said, "The gentlemanly Dao begins at the 
spousal relation." Likewise, Yao and Shun both ceding 
crowns and kings Tang M and Wu xE^ expelling and 
attacking followed the people's hearts. Where people's 
hearts tend, there the secular accomplishes. Thus, it is 
enough to see if what you do conforms to righteousness or 
not, why do we have to put aside the secular to pursue Dao7 
This sort of practice is really the likes of heresy, not sagely 
Dao. 



Kongo Kogi,p. 144. 

Kongo Kogi,p. 145. 

D. C. Lau tr.. The Analects, p. 3. 

Kongo Kogi, p. 5. 

Kongo Kogi,p. 130. 
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This sort of Dao within the secular must be common, easy, and 
close to people, and such concrete virtues as "in word you are 
conscientious and trustworthy and in deed single-minded and reverent, s" 
/S-'flf, ^fMW' themselves are the Dao, not the transcendent principles M 
in the extremity of the high and the deep/^ 

Ito's common secular Dao bears no distinctions between ancient or 
present, and remains unchanging through time and place. ™ To Ito. this was 
Confucius' Dao: "the constant Warp 'I'fj'M of heaven and earth, the 
common justice ISthrough the old and the new; anyone with intelligence 
can know it and practice it, however uncouth, as common spouses they can 
all know it and know how to practice it. Such is the so-called sagely 
Dao."^^ 

In summary . Ito Jinsai interpreted Confucius' Dao in terms of the 
secularity of the Dao, thereby unifying all the Classics, including the 
Analects, the Mencms^^ and the Doctrine of the Mean.^^ Such was Ito's 
new unique hermeneutic system. 



Ito .Tinsai said, "Those who are clever and intelligent would soar up 
high and far to strive after difficulties, not knowing that Dao originally stays in 
the midst of daily common activities, ordinary and close by us." See Kongo 
Kogi, p. 135. 

''^ Ito said, "Loyalty and fidelity iS-^in are the root of our studies, whose 
ground is seriousness MMi, and all this completes the whole matter. Later 
Confucians thought these to be daily constant duties, not theories of the highest 
and the farthest ultimate, and so established separate doctrines. They did not 
realize that Dao is the real Principle and studies are the real duties. How could 
there be anything high and far outside of loyalty, fidelity and seriousness? So 
the words of those who know Dao are solid and close to life, and the more they 
are adhered to and practiced, the more they appear to be inexhaustible. Those 
who talk of Dao without loyalty, fidelity and seriousness do not know what 
Dao is" Kongo Kogi, p. 232. 

Ito said, "As in Dao, so among people, nowhere among them is there 
any distinction of ancient from present. Today's people are just the ancient 
people of the legendary Three Dynasties. As long as people practice straightly 
according to Dao, their nature has no difference to begin with. Those ignorant 
of this have to regard today's people as not good, so in managing the world 
they have to entirely transform people of today into the people of Three 
Dynasties. This is entirely out of line with truth." Ibid., p. 238. 

Kongo Kogi, p. 288. 
^' Ito commented on Mencius' remark on "assassinating the tyrant Chou 
M" by saying that King Wu's expelling and assassinating was not regicide 
since "the entire world expelled and assassinated him." Then, Ito said, "Dao is 
what all people under heaven share; where all hearts agree, there is Dao." See 
Ito's Mo Shi Kogi, 1:35-36. 

Ito interpreted the First Chapter of the Doctrine of the Mean by saying, 
''Dao, flowing everywhere under heaven, is where all people commonly 
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3:2b. Ito's New Interpretations of Confucius (2): Understanding 
Jen by Its Classical Meaning: Another key notion Ito Jinsai used in offering 
his epoch-making interpretation was 7?e«-benevolence t — a term that 
appears in the Analects 105 times in 58 chapters, each occurrence bearing a 
specific linguistic context between Confucius and his disciples. On the 
whole, the concept of Ren as it appears in the Analects includes all 
admirable human \irtues,^^ especially those referring to concrete moral 
behavior. Ito's interpretations of Ren are based on pure Kogaku (classical 
learning c'j'P), that is, studies to excavate the ancient meanings, in contrast 
to Zhu Xi's more intellectual interpretative style. Consider the following 
cases in point:. 

Analects 111 reads. "The gentleman devotes his efforts to the root, 
for once the root is established, the Way will sprout from there. Being good 
as a son and obedient as a young man is, perhaps, the root of a man's 



character. ^Tl^*, ^tm^^.. #t^ijl#, Zhu Xi 



commented on this passage, "Ren is the principle of love and the character 
of heart-mind g^il, 't^ JL'itr^^ Influenced by Cheng Yi EM 
(I032-I085), Zhu Xi's interpretation contains many inconsistencies. Qian 
Mu Mfi (1895-1990) wrote," 

[Zhu Xi] quoted from Cheng Yi's saying, "Virtue has its 
root, which, when established, fills and enlarges its Dao, 
from filialit>' and fraternity practiced at home extended to 
love things." This quotation purposely omits a word "birth 
^fe," replacing it with "fills and enlarges ^^'C" from 
Mencius, for if Ren is substance 'l^ifi, it could not have 
begun to exist by being given birth by practicing filiality 
and fraternity. ... Zhu Xi said "Ren is Principle of love," 
and "principle" could not have begun to exist by being 
given birth by practicing filiality and fraternity, either. 
Besides, "Dao" differs in connotation from "principle." 
We can say, "The Dao of Ren is born from this" but not 
"The Principle of Ren is born from this." Both Confucius 



originate. Thus, what conforms to human nature is Dao; whatever is otherwise 
does not. Dao exists within daily human activities and reaches all under heaven 
throughout myriad generations, and should not be left for a single moment." 
{Chu Yd Hakki 4^ jtf$#', pp. 9, 11) 

Cf Qu Wanli SMS, "Ren zhi guyi di lishi kaoca {iZ-^m^M.^ 
in his Shit Yong Lunxue Ji ^{If |m?Pft(Taibei: Kaiming shuju, 1969), 
pp. 254-266. 

D. C. Lau tr.. The Analects, p. 3. 
Zhu Xi, Lunyit jizhii, p. 48. 
^' Qian Mu, Kongzi yii Liinyu ^L^^fikM m Olan binsi Oiianji 
(Taipei: Lianqing chuban gongsi, 1998), Volume 4, esp. p. 272. 
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and Mencius often used "Dao" but seldom "'principle." 
Both Cheng Yi and Zhu Xi began using "principle" to 
explain Confucius and had to try hard to patch up the 
irreparable seam. We can see Zhu Xi's effort at sewing up 
the distance between Confucius and Mencius, on the one 
hand, and the two Cheng brothers, on the other. 

Qian's view is valid and convincing. Confucius and Mencius both 
advocated Ren in terms of concrete behavior, and never took Ren as 
substance of nature. Zhu Xi's intention of explaining everything according 
to his theory of Li as principle shared by everything is quite explicit in his 
explanation of Confucius' Ren. Zhu Xi says nothing about Ren as principle 
of concrete behaviors. 

In contrast, Ito Jinsai's explanation of the Analects Ml clearly 
demonstrates his devotion to classicism: ^* 

I judge, saying: Ren is the thoroughfare of all things under 
heaven, what people carmot but follow in order to behave. 
Its root consists of the innate goodness of human nature 
with these Four Buds, which if we know how to expand 
them we will reach Ren. Therefore, Mencius said, "People 
all have what they caimot bear, with such unbearable heart 
to reach what they can bear, that is Ren." Again he said, 
"The heart of compassion is the bud of Ren" "Intimate 
concerns for the intimate parents are Ren. There is nothing 
else, expand it throughout under heaven." Such sayings fit 
Youzi's W T sentiment of taking filiality and fraternity as 
Ren's root. Mencius was merely conveying the ancients' 
views. The former scholar took Ren and Yi to be the 
principle in human nature, which contained only Ren, Yi, 
iZ-decency and Z/2/72-Intelligence, these four. Where did 
filiality and fraternity come from? The answer could be 
Ren-substance as the root and filialit\ and fraternity as 
function, as the branch, and then such an answer seems to 
contradict Youzi. So, he had to say that practicing Ren is 
the root of filiality and fraternity, and speaking of nature, 
Ren is the root of filialit\' and fraternity. But, then, this 
saying puts Youzi's original contention upside down, 
namely, "^^K'^^'W and "4^al M it^,"' in short, 
filiality and fraternity are the root of Ren. But, then, why 
did Mencius take Ren and Yi (righteousness) to be what we 
innately have? It is because human nature is good; both 
Ren and Yi are our nature, which is thus described in terms 
of Ren and Yi. Mencius did not directly describe Ren and 



Rongo Kogi, p. 3. 
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Yi as human nature. One slight deviation here could lead to 
a thousand miles of error. We must keep clear-sighted. 

"Former scholar" again refers to Zhu Xi. Ito's contention, "Ren is 
the thoroughfare of all things under heaven, what people cannot but follow 
in order to behave," jibes well with Confucius' original intention of 
indicating Ren through concrete moral beha\iors. Ito Jinsai thus used 
classical philology to target Zhu Xi. Confucius" saying in 7/30 provides 
another case in point, "Is benevolence really far away? No sooner do I 
desire it than it is here, 'fllit^i^? lictfj:^, SirtS^."^^ Zhu Xi 
commented on this, saying, '^Ren is the virtue of the heart, not something 
outside. Ito Jinsai heatedly criticized this comment,''' 

I judge, saying: Ren is the great virtue of the world, yet 
Ren's affairs are so very close by, practicing it resides in 
myself. Hence, "is benevolence really far away? No 
sooner do I desire it than it is here." But, the former 
scholar took Ren to be principle within nature, and took 
cutting desire to return to the beginning to be the work of 
Ren. If this is the care, everyone has Ren as my body has 
four limbs and hundred bones, and there cannot be anyone 
who is not-Ren or has the necessity of "reaching" Ren. For 
example, take many heart-minds as wood and Ren as fire. 
The use of the wood lies in making fire, and the virtue of 
the heart lies in Ren, if the wood is accumulated yet not 
burned, the use of the wood would not be manifested. If 
one lets go of it and does not seek it, then the virtue of the 
heart is not manifested. Thus, the sages always said 
"desire benevolence S^t," "seek benevolence 
but not "cut desire to return to the beginning as the work 
of Ren." Cheng Yi had the theory of inside-outside and 
guest-lord that naturally fits our Teacher's meaning of 
"reach M," and which differs greatly from taking Ren as 
nature or principle. Students would do well to take note of 
all this. 

Ito Jinsai interprets Confucius' "is benevolence really far away" to 
mean, "Its matters are extremely close by, practicing it resides in myself. 
iK^Sifi, What he stresses is that it is "I myself who is 

conducting concrete acts: thus, Zhu Xi deviated by making it internal, as in 
"Ren is the virtue of the heart." 



D. C. Lau tr.. The Analects, p. 65. 
Zhu Xi, Lunyu iizhii, p. 100. 
Kongo Kogi, pp. 109-110. 
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In summary . Ito Jinsai started from the perspective of practical 
scholarship ff l^, and proposed a new classicist interpretation of "meaning 
mO^R."*^ In Ito's new Confucius-scholarship, Confucius' Dao became the 
Dao of daily inter-human living, and Ren then was understood as fulfilled 
in practical acts of filiality, fraternity, loyalty, fidelity, and the like. 

The Purpose of ltd 's Analects-Scholarship 

What is It6"s purpose and intention (in the sense of Searle's 
"perlocutionary intention" ) behind his reconstruction of Confucius and his 
Analects? Ito's purpose was apologetic and argumentative. His targets were 
two, (4:1) Buddhism and Daoism that discard and leave the mundane 
inter-human world behind, and (4:2) Song Neo-Confucianism with the 
philosophy of cosmic Principle M above this mundane world. 

Critique of Buddhism and Taoism: Ito critiques Buddhism and 
Daoism at many points in his volume, Kongo Kogi t'msa tim, attacking 
Buddhism. I cite only one such instance here. 

Confucius' Analects in 18/6 reads:^^ 



Chang Ju ^ifl and Jie Ni were ploughing together yoked as 
a team. Confucius went past them and sent Zilu to ask them where the ford 



Chang Ju said, "Who is that taking charge of the carriage?" 
Zilu said, "It is Kong Qiu of Lu." 
"Then, he must be the Kong Qiu of Lu." 
"He is." 

"Then, he does not have to ask where the ford is." 

Zilu asked Jie Ni. 

Jie Ni said, "Who are you?" 



^' This is Ito's technical term. He said, "I divide our learning into two: to 
learn the blood vein itlM, and to learn the meaning M^^. "Blood vein" is the 
gist of sagely tradition, such as the theory of Ren and }'/ in Mencius: "meaning" 
is the meaning behind it. Meaning derives from the vein, which we must first 
learn. Without the vein we are ships without rudders, nights without candles, 
ignorant of where to stop. The vem is prior in learning, but yet meaning is 
harder to grasp. Why? A vein is a road; once we are on it, we will arrive, 
however far, but without insight we are at a loss as to where to find the 
meaning in the vast terrain. I once said that reading the Analects differs from 
reading the Mencius. We first read Mencius' vein, and we can naturally find his 
meaning. We first grasp the meaning in the Analects, and only then find its 
vein." Ito .Tinsai, Go-Mo Jigi lnj£^S, in Inoue Tetsujiro ^Jlpli^Bll & 
Kanie Yoshimaru M.'il-m.% eds., Nihon Rinli Kaihen 0 (Tokyo: 
Ikuseikai, 1901-1903), Vol. 5: B, p. 50. 

D. C. Lau tr.. The Analects, p. 185. 
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"I am Zhongyou." 

"Then, you must be the disciple of Kong Qiu of Lu?" 
Zilu answered, 'T am." 

"Throughout the Empire men are all the same. Who is there for you 
to change places with? Moreover, for your own sake, would it not be better 
if, instead of following a Gentleman who keeps rurming away from men, 
you followed one who runs away from the world altogether?" 

All the while he carried on harrowing without interruption. 

Zilu went and reported what was said to Confucius. 

The Master was lost in thought for a while and said, "One cannot 
associate with birds and beasts. Am I not a member of this human race? 
Who, then, is there for me to associate with? While the Way is to be found 
in the Empire, I will not change places with him." 

This narrative contrasts worldliness of Confucianism with 
otherworldly reclusive Daoists during the Spring and Autumn period 
(722-464 B.C.). Ito Jinsai specifically expanded his sentiments on this 

64 

passage: 

I judge, saying: Jie Ni wanted to change the world; sages 
do not. The former force the world with their ways. The 
latter govern the w orld with the world. The world is made 
of people, without whom it cannot exist. Thus, sages enjoy 
the world, worry about it, buy never avoid it to cleanse 
themselves apart from it, like those, such as Chang Ju and 
Jie Ni did. Their ways were not the universal historical 
ways of the world. Buddha taught quiet self-demise, Laozi 
took the way of empty nothingness, thereby they thought 
to change the world. After two thousand odd years, 
however. Buddha is still incapable of effecting the demise 
of ruler-subject, father-son, and spousal relations of the 
world. Nor could Laozi revive ancient non-action. This 
fact shows us that our Teacher's instruction is great, decent, 
correct, and persists through the ages and cannot be further 
added to. He also said, "These people are those who 
enabled the legendary Three Generations to go on." He 
said again, ""Govern people with people, they improve and 
stop." Sages thus refuse, like this, to cut themselves off 
from things or fume at the world. Perhaps this is what he 
meant when Wei Zheng ilM of the Tang dynasty said, 
"Sagely Five Emperors and Three Rulers changed no 
people but they transformed themselves." 



Rongo Kogi, p. 27 1 . 
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Ito's based this powerful argument on his interpretation of 
Confucius teaching as "No Dao outside people, no people outside Dao."^^ 
Dao exists right in the midst of people s daily activities: as Ito said, "Why 
seek Dao outside the secular?"*^ In Ito's world of thought there exists not a 
single divine recluse flying high up alone above this world. Ito thus tried to 
dispel the Buddhist-Daoist mist and return people to the original Dao of 
Confucius. Ito's applies Confucian orthodoxy as apologetics against other 
teachings he regarded as heterodox. 

Critique of Song Scholars: The main target of Ito's critique was 
Song Neo-Confucianism, especially Zhu Xi's metaphysics articulated on 
Principle or // M.. 

Zhu Xi was a great Confucian scholar who wrote detailed 
commentaries on most of the Classics. His thinking greatly influenced the 
world of thought in Asia, especially from the fourteenth century. He 
initiated Asia's Neo-Confucianism that promotes the Four Books ahead of 
the Five Classics. His Collected Commentaries on the Four Books 
M'ojMti, not only anthologized all the commentaries from the Han, Tang 
and Northern Song periods to unify the entire Four Books, but also cast out 
some of them and molded a unique metaphysical system centered on 
Principle.''^ Among the Four Books, he particularly stressed the importance 
of the Great Learning iz^, saying, "Learning must begin at the Great 
Learning, followed by the Analects, then the Doctrine of the Mean."^^ "I 
want people to read first the Great Learning to define the framework, then 



See supra note 44. 
* See supra note 47. 

Uno Seiichi 'j-SfM — said that the i<'/ve C/ai5;'ci were products of the 
medieval society. Because of the succinct brevity of the Foitr Books that 
appealed to the contemporaries, the latter easily replaced the former. See his 
"Gokyo kara Shisho e-Keigakushi Oboegaki h -- M^iS 

W in Toyo no Bunka do Shakai M.^^ 'Xi^ ^ No. 1, Kyoto, 1952, pp. 
1-14. Zhu Xi's Collected Commentaries on the Four Books rose in popularity 
similarly in close relation with external social, economic, and political factors. 
Cf James T. C. Liu, "How Did a Neo-Confucian School Become the State 
Orthodoxy?" Philosophy East and West, 23:4 (October 1973), pp. 483-505, esp. 
pp. 501-504. 

On how creative and yet how traditional Zhu Xi was in his Collected 
Commentaries on the Four Books, see Otsuki Nobuyoshi ^fflfa [I., ''Shisho 
shiichiu shogu ni waretaru Shushi no taido V^^^tt'^'^^A'^'^^Mf^," Nihon 
Chugokugakukaiho 0 4^ g|^#$g, 5 (1953), pp. 80-94. On how Zhu Xi 
unified the FourBooks into one, see Wing-tsit Chan, "Zhu Xi's Completion of 
Neo-Confucianism," in Etudes Song in Memoriam Etienne Balazs, Editees par 
Fran9oise Aubin, Serie II, #1 (Paris: Mouton & Co. and Ecole Practique de 
Haute Edudes, 1973), pp. 60-90. 

® Li Qingde ed., Zhuziyulei (Peking: Zhonghua shuju, 1986), 1, p. 249. 
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read the Analects to establish the basic root. After this, people should read 
the Mencius to observe its development, then read the Doctrine of the Mean 
to seek the subtleties of the ancients." Again, "The Analects, Mencius, 
and Doctrine of the Mean all depend on Great Learning for their grand 
harmony."^' Zhu Xi specifically wrote the "Appended Remark's on the 
Investigation of Things" to argue for our heart-mind's capabilities of 
discerning Principle and stressed the importance of exhaustively seeking 
Principle by following things and investigating things to attain 
knowledge. Zhu Xi placed particular stress Ren's creativity, interpreting 
Ren as "the character of heart-mind and the principle of love Cj*^ I*, '^Z. 
iH," stressing that this Principle is the heart-mind of the universe, the 
Principle that gives birth to all things. Zhu thus put aside Cheng Yi's 
account of Jen as productive and producing on the basis of Principle, and 
claimed that love is bom only out of Principle that is the heart-mind of the 
imiverse to give birth to the universe. It was in this way that Zhu conferred 
a metaphysical basis to Confucian ethics. 



Chu Tzit Yii-lei, p. 249. 
Chu Tzu Yii-lei, p. 256. 

Yang Rubin makes the novel claim that Zhu Xi's idea of "investigation 
of things" was not just a cognitive activity but also involved concentration of 
mind-heart. This specific concentration and other separated concentrations are 
parts of the task of striving for seriousness called seriousness penetrating 
activity and quietude, where seriousness evokes a sudden comprehensive 
realization. Zhu's experience of principle warrants the unification of 
transcendence and experience. What the scholars experience as principle 
unobstmctedly penetrating things is not only an ontological affirmation in 
significance and in realms but also facilitates one's free responses and 
management of concrete affairs. Yang says that Zhu's sudden realization refers 
to a re-grasping of our primal self, where the mind-heart is a bright, empty 
quietude in which all principles reside and one's nature is clear and unified. 
The scholar, the universe, and the Great Ultimate advance together to the Truth 
realm. In this world, all things that are usually incomplete, partial, processive 
and potential, are respectively completed. This is where "all things — inside and 
out, fine and coarse — are all achieved, together with the total substance of my 
mind heart is greatly effective and lucid." See Yang, Rubm, "Gewu yu huoran 
guantong: Zhuzi gewu bujuan di quanshi wenti \M^^Ki^fB.WM.: jfcf-'lg-^ 
M 'f^ ' W 1^ f ? PnJ M ," paper for Conference on Zhu Xi and East Asian 
Civilization, Taibei, November 16-18, 2000. Yang's creative view differs from 
the usual characterization of Zhu Xi as subscribing to a mind-principle dualism. 
I think dualism describes the process of the mind-heart trying to discern the 
Principle, while Yang's view describes the realm of sudden realization after 
discernment. Both views are perhaps mutually complementary. 

" See Wmg-tsit Chan [Jf^M, "Lun Zhuzi zhi Renshuo m^l-i.\^Wi" 
in Zhu xiie lunji '^^'^^ (Taibei: Xuesheng shuju, 1982, pp. 37-68, and his 
"Chu Hsi's Completion of Neo-Confucianism," pp. 73-80. 
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A. In contrast, Ito Jinsai claimed that Dao is just the Dao of daily 
human intercourse, violently disagreeing with Zhu Xi who had taken 
Confucius' Dao to be a "Normative Principle of things and events,"^"* 
adding that "this ultimate Dao is difficult to hear about."^^ Against all this, 
Ito Jinsai said.^'' 

The Song Confucians always undertook to discover what 
the former sages had not sought, not realizing that the 
sages' words pervade up and down, and are all embracing, 
all sufficient, leaving no undiscovered matters whatever. 
Why do they have to wait for later people to discover 
anything new for them? Mencius' theories of "goodness of 
nature" and "cultivation of Qi "based on Ren and Yi were 
just to explain our Teacher's words. The former Confucian 
[i. e., Zhu Xi] thought them to be discoveries of what 
former sages did not seek, and so he also wanted to 
append his own theories, following Mencius, ... all of 
which are remnants of Buddha and Laozi, not to be found 
in our Confucius or Mencius. Can he be said to "transmit 
and not create, " to be "faithful to and fond of the 
ancients" ? Clearly we need no further explanation about 
who is right and who has gone wrong. 

Ito Jinsai accused Zhu Xi of being completely out of touch with 
Confucius and Mencius, as well as being unduly influenced by Buddha and 
Laozi. 

Consequently, Ito Jinsai accused Zhu Xi of straying into the 
mysterious depths and teaching a Dao out of touch with daily life.^^ 

I judge, saying: Seeking the Way in the heights, seeking 
matters in the far, this is a general fault of scholars. In 
contrast. Classics of Poetry and History teach with things 
close to human situations rele\ ant for daily use, making 
matters not far from us humans into the Way with words 
not far from the human world. And so, as we persist in 
adhering to Decency ^s, we become paragons of human 
demeanor to keep up the worldly ways. This is why our 
Teacher constantly discourses on these three Classics. As 
for Buddhism and Daoism, they leave the world and break 
off with the secular world to engage in only the high and 
far. They, therefore, do not really attain the principles il 



Zhu Xifunyu jizhit, p. 71. Commentary on 4/8. 
Lunyu jizhu, commentary on 5/27. 
Kongo Kogi, p. 94. 
Kongo Kogi,p. 104. 
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of the Classics of Poetry and History. Besides, although 
later Confucians recited the Classic of Poetry and read the 
Classic of History, they sought understanding in too deep, 
too difficult areas without knowing that they should seek it 
in easy ordinary situations close by. As a result, their 
words and deeds are often manifestly encumbered with 
twists and difficulties, lacking in vast, right, and unhurried 
composure. Isn't it true that the reputed difficult}' of 
reading is not in reading but in reading well and right? 

Ito Jinsai claimed Dao was "close to human situations relevant for 
daily use" because "the secular is Dao. outside the secular there is no 

78 

so-called Z)flo, 

Ito Jinsai also targeted Zhu Xi in his comments on Analects 13/18, 
"The Governor of She said to Confucius, "In our village we have one 
'straight bow'. When his father stole a sheep, his son gave evidence against 
him. ^1^IS?L7-H. '^«Wj=L^^#, WlJ-fiZ"'' Ito Jinsai 

criticized Zhu Xi's comment, "That father and son conceal for each other is 
the ultimate of heavenly principle and human sentiment."^" Ito Jinsai 
said,^' 

I judge, saying: An old commentary on this passage says, 
"Father and son conceal for each other is the ultimate of 
heavenly principle and human sentiments." This is wrong, 
for it splits the human and the principle two. What human 
sentiments share in common everjwhere throughout 
history is that which originates all Five Constants and 
Hundreds Processes Il'^H^T of things, how could there 
be any heavenly Principle outside human sentiments? Let 
human sentiments go against one another; then, even if 
one could have pulled off the world's most difficult tasks, 
it is really done with animal heart, whose bane reaches the 
level of thief's Dao. Why? When things are done with 
discrimination of yes as yes, no as no without 
distinguishing close relations from distant, the noble from 
the lowly, such management is called "public/official/fair 
1^" acts. Now, if a father conceals for a son, or a son for a 
father, if it is not called "straight," it should not be called 
"public/official/fair." Still our Teacher accepted such 
father-son concealing for each other because this is the 
ultimate human sentiment, where decency exists and 



Kongo Kogi,p. 130. 
D. C. Lau tr.. The Analects, p. 127. 
Zhu Xi, Lunyu jizhii, p. 146. 
Kongo Kogi, p. 197. 
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where righteousness resides. So, the sages talk about 
principle il without saying it, talk about righteousness m 
and not public/official/fair. To leave human sentiments and 
warmth aside in seeking Dao is heresy, not the universal 
Dao of the world. 

For Ito Jinsai, to split human nature from heavenly principle, for 
the latter to govern the former, and to leave the secular to seek Dao. as the 
Song Confucians did, was to leave Confucius' original meaning of Dao 
behind. 

B. ltd Jinsai also criticizes Zhu Xi on the basis of another central 
Confucian notion. Ren or benevolence jll. According to Wing-tsit Chan 
^St (1901-94), Zhu Xi reflected deeply on this notion for ten odd years, 
from about 36 or 37 years of age (1165-1166), Zhu completed his essay 
'"On Ren" at about age 42 (1171), that is, about 20 years before^" ~ which 
therefore can be taken as the source of his ideas in — Collected 
Commentaries and Questions and Answers on Four Books (1177, published 
in 1190) and Lectures at Mount Yii 3£lJL|fi^ (1194). 

The most important key to Zhu Xi's philosophy of Ren is his 
saying, "Ren is the character of mind-heart and the principle of love," 
which appeared more than ten times in his commentaries on the Analects 
and the Mencius. It is one of Zhu Xi's important creative ideas. Ito Jinsai 
critiques this interpretation of Ren ruthlessly. Ito Jinsai thought that Zhu had 
extracted Ren from concrete human activities, and sublimated it into 
abstract Principle. Ito said,^** 

The Former Confucian said, "iiew-benevolence and 
>'/-righteousness are principles in human nature. Our 
nature only has Ren, Yi, Z,/-decency and Z/7/-Intelligence, 
these four. Whence then filiality and fraternity?" If so. Ren 
as substance is the root, filiality and fraternity as function 
are the branches, this would contradict Youzi's W 7' 
saying, "filiality and fraternity are Jen's, root." So, Zhu Xi 
said, "Practicing Ren takes filiality and fraternity as its 



^' Wing-tsit Chan, Zhu xue limji, pp. 41-42. 

YamazakMisei (1796-1856) said of {Z inhis Long An 

shoujian ffilS^lm, "People's voices, the heart's virtue, love's principle 

^i-M. A Buddhist monk Zhiguang wrote the volume m 997. Chu 

Hsi completed the Ltin Mengjizhti in 1177, and adopted this Buddhist phrase." 
However, Chan Wing-tsit's textual criticism reveals that people later added the 
phrase to Long An shoujian, showing thus that Zhu Xi hadn't adopted it (see 
supra note 82). Chan's assertion sounds plausible. 
Rongo Kogi, p. 3. 
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root, discoursing on nature takes Ren as the root of filiality 
and fartemit>'." ... But then, why did Mencius take Jen 
and Yi as our innate possession? It was because human 
nature is good that he took Jen and Yi as our nature. This is 
to identify human nature in terms of Ren and Yi, not to 
take Ren and Yi directly as human nature. 

Ito Jinsai pointed out how Zhu Xi had strayed way from the 
dialogic situation in the Analects (and thus "contradicted Youzi" ) and 
quoted Mencius to point out Zhu Xi's mistakes. This reflects Ito's strategies 
of attack. 

Next, Ito Jinsai pointed out that Zhu Xi"s mistakes and 
irrelevancies came from having been influenced by Zen Buddhism: 

After Mencius died, his Dao became obscure in the world, 
and later Confucians merely wandered in the realm of 
annotating words. When the Song clan arose, many great 
Confucian scholars appeared to promote orthodo.xy and 
reject heresies, to wash away the disgraceful scholarship 
of the Han and Tang dynasties. Despite such great 
occurrences, there flourished also the philosophy of Zen 
and not a few scholars interpreted the sages' saying with 
Zen ideas. The situation indeed was not auspicious. People 
came to treasure oneness of mind, to regard clear mirror 
and quiet waters as the ultimate task of self-cultivation. 

Even though Ito Jinsai respected the Song Confucian scholarly 
efforts, he differed greatly from them for "seeking Tao too highly." ^'^ Ito 
Jinsai saw they had polluted valuable Confucian notions, such as Ren, with 
Buddhism and Daoism; thus, the sages needed ltd to appear to dispel the 
dark clouds for the sun to appear to re-establish the classical meanings of 
Confucianism. 

In conclusion, Ito's hermeneutics of the Analects was not just a 
theory but also a practice, aiming to protect and promote the original 
classical Confucianism by attacking the wayward interpretations of Zhu Xi, 
who had been misled by Buddhism and Daoism. 

CONCLUSION 

We have investigated one major type of Classics hermeneutics in 
East Asia, of Confucius 's Analects, in particular, that is a hermeneutics as 
apologetics. Such a hermeneutics uses annotation or commentary on the 
Classics ~ going back to their original classical meanings ~ as a means to 



Kongo Kogi, p. 17. 
Kongo Kogi, p. 79. 
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clear up polluted understandings of Confucianism. Going back to the 
original meanings of the original texts resolves many mistakes and 
problems incurred by Song Neo-Confucian interpretations. Ito Jinsai 
pointed out how far Zhu Xi and his colleagues had departed from the 
original dialogical world and context of Confucius and his disciples. 

Ito Jinsai used an annotative scalpel that cut back to the original 
meanings of the Classics, and revealed the insights of mutual harmonies 
among the Classics, in order to remove surgically later accretions of foreign 
meanings accrued to Confucian key notions such as Dao and Ren. This 
linguistic and contextual correction of Zhu Xi's interpretive system enabled 
Ito Jinsai to restore Confucius' "one" that penetrates Mall from Chu Hsi's 
mistaken notion of "comprehension ffi" by returning to the original Dao of 
"loyalty and reciprocity" to govern all daily virtuous activities in the Five 
Processes and Hundred Ordinaries. By examining the muddled 
controversies of the 18* and 19* century Qing Confucians on that simple 
declaration of Confucius, "a single thread binding it all,"^^ we are all the 
more impressed with Ito's insightful interpretation of how the "one" that 
"penetrates all" successfully dissected and overthrew Zhu Xi s interpretive 
approach to the Analects. In this way, Ito Jinsai completed the revival of 
Confucius" original Dao. 

Ito Jinsai's hermeneutic apologetics can be compared instructively 
to that of the Qing Confucian. Dai Zhen WL M (Dongyuan 'M. , 
1724-1777), who attacked Zhu Xi using a classicist annotative 
hermeneutics of the Mencitis in a monograph titled Textual Critical 
Commentary on the Mencius i£^^^ifilB§. Unfortunately, Dai Zhen was 
less effective than Ito Jinsai. He was imable to deliver a fatal blow to Zhu 



Ruan Yuan Pjctc (1764-1849) said, "Confucius' Way appears in all 
his daily activities, not just m leammg of his teachmg and sayings. Thus, when 
he told Zengzi to penetrate his Way il into one, "penetrate M " means actions 
and events.... So, if we take "penetrate M" as "practice of things," then the 
sage's Way reduces to Confucianism; if we take it as "penetrate through M 
M," then it is close to Chan Buddhism. We ask what sort of Way it is, then we 
get what the Doctrine of the Mean calls loyalty and reciprocity, virtues of the 
ordinary, words of the ordinary, the Way mutually involving words and acts." 
However, Fan Dongshu 7]M.fii (1772-1851) disagreed, saying, "The phrase 
'penetrating into one' combines knowing and acting, and cannot be tilted to 
either one.... Loyalty and reciprocity is the salt to salt 'penetrating into one', the 
salt penetrates and then we know it. Only upon finishing the salting can we 
understand its meaning, unreachable by shallow scholars. Jiao Xun :^tlf 
understood it to be "My Way pervades all through among people R-iS — 'CXM. 
iJS'A." He just stuck himself to loyalty and reciprocity, trailing these words 
to miss the real meaning." Both statements appear in Fan Dongshu, Hanxiie 
shandtii jH'^iliJjIi in his Hanxue shichengji Jli'^laili;^!^ (Beijing: Sanlian 
shuju, 1988),zhuanB (I),pp. 198 and 301. 
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Xi, because he never really entered Zhu's "circle of hemieneutics." Dai 
Zhen's methodological limitation rendered him less than successful in his 
apologetic attack on Zhu Xi.^^ 

Ito Jinsai would have met with problems like Dai Zhen's on the 
Mencius, for they both applied the tools of textual hermeneutics ~ which 
were more suitable for word studies than for understanding the theoretical 
metaphysical side that is more prominent in Mencius than in Confucius. Be 
that as it may, the debates between Ito Jinsai and Zhu Xi, with the tacit 
"enemy" of Buddhism and Daoism in the background, add depth to our 
understanding of Confucianism, including Confucius, Mencius, Zhu Xi, and 
Ito Jinsai himself. 



See my Alencian Hermeneutics: A History of Interpretations in China 
(New Brunswick and London; Transaction Publishers, 2001), pp. 211-232. 
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Confucius on // and Montaigne on Coustume: 
A Reflection on Customary Practices and 
Personal Autonomy 

Cecilia Wee 

Confucius has often been characterized as maintaining that there is 
one true path ('the Way') which all humans should \xy to follow and attain. 
Thus, there would be, for him, broadly speaking, a single kind of good life 
for all himians, which everv one should seek to live. Michel de Montaigne, 
on the other hand, is sometimes seen as the moral relativist par excellence, 
who holds that what counts as the 'good' must be relative to specific 
cultures and societies, and there are no independent standards by which one 
may compare the 'good life' of one culture with that of another. 

Despite this (alleged) fundamental difference between them, both 
have in common that their view s apparently threaten, in one way or another, 
to exclude the possibility of personal autonomy. Thus, for example, 
Fingarette claims that, in Confucius's ethics: 

Man is not an ultimately autonomous being who has an inner and 
decisive power, intrinsic to him, a power to select among real alternatives 
and thereby shape a life for himself Instead, he is bom as "raw material' 
[that] must be civilized by education and thus become a truly human man. 
(Fingarette 1972:34) 

Again, consider this well-known claim by Montaigne: 

For in truth custom is a violent and treacherous 
schoolmistress. She establishes in us. little by little, 
stealthily, the foothold of her authority; but having by this 
mild and humble beginning settled and planted it with the 
help of time, she soon unco\ers to us a furious and 
tyrannical face against which we no longer have the liberty 
of even raising our eyes. (Essais 1:23. Frame: 77)' 

Customs and habits may, according to Montaigne, vary greatly 
across space and time, but the customs and mores of a particular society at a 
particular time and place exert such a hold upon its members that they chart 
their lives unquestioningly according to these standards and practices. He 
concludes that 'it is a common vice. . . of almost all men, to fix their aim and 
limit by the ways to which they were bom'. {Essais 1:49, Frame: 215) One 
might then claim of Montaigne that he thinks that custom exerts such a 



Citations from the Essais give book and essay numbers, followed by 
page numbers from the Frame edition of 1957. 
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strong hold on humans that they no longer have an inner and decisive 
power to choose among real alternatives'. 

This paper examines Confucius's views on /; (translated here, not 
wholly felicitously, as rites), and places it against Montaigne's views on 
coustume (translated here, again not wholly felicitously, as "custom'). It 
suggests that, contrary to initial appearances, there are many affinities 
between them in respect of their views of the human good, and of how one 
should live. It also argues that each has room for a reasonably strong 
version of personal autonomy in his account. I begin by looking at 
Confucius's views on the role of rites in the ethical life, before looking at 
Montaigne's views on custom.^ 

CONFUCIUS ON RITES 

Confucius placed strong emphasis on the importance of rites for 
the individual who wishes to live the good life. He maintains that 
benevolence ijeri) is constituted by returning 'to the observance of the rites 
through overcoming the self. (Analects 12:1, Lau: 112) The Confucian 
ideal of achieving benevolence thus has as an integral part the observance 
of rites, such that anyone who wishes to be a benevolent person must 
overcome herself and return to the observance of the rites. 

But what precisely is a rite? In the Analects, the rites 
discussed include those that relate to how we should act 
towards our parents when they are alive, when they die 
and when they are dead: and the wider Confucian tradition 
clearly specifies the ritual relations that should hold 
between husband and wife, father and son, commoner and 
minister and so on. But note that the rites mentioned by 
Confucius also include extremely detailed specifications, 
such as the linen cap to be worn for a particular ceremony 
and whether to bow before or after ascending the hall 
(Analects 9:3, Lau: 96). 

The rites thus encompass what might be called customary practices. 
Importantly, Confucius holds that these rites have an ethical dimension ~ 
they outline how one should behave to one's elders, one's children and 
others in one's communit\\ Indeed, these Confucian rites or customary 
practices delineate an entire way of living ~ they provide one with a guide 
of how one is to live. In following these rites or rules of propriety, one acts 



' I focus exclusively on Confucius's own views in this paper. That is, I 
will not be looking at the views of immediate successors like Mengzi and 
Xunzi, far less the wider Confucian tradition as it has developed over the 
centuries. 
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appropriately towards others in the familial, social and state order, and lives 
as one should. 

But in order to live as one should, it is not enough to follow or 
perform these rites ~ rather, these rites should be lived out. Confucius holds 
that, when one sacrifices to the gods, one must sacrifice as if the gods are 
present. {Analects 3:12, Lau: 69) It is not enough to perform the sacrifice, 
one must take part in it. 

Fingarette provides an interesting illustration of what this might 
involve using the (Western) practice of shaking hands. Consider what 
happens when I meet you in the street, and wave and put out a hand to 
shake yours. When this happens, I do not need to direct my mind 
consciously to my feeling of respect or good-will for you (which might 
indeed make rather self-conscious with you). Rather, provided I genuinely 
participate in the handshake, that act itself is an expression of my respect 
and good-will. Another example (this time not drawn from Fingarette) 
might be that of the courteous person who invites her guests to partake first 
of the food at a feast. She does not ha\ e to think of being courteous ~ the 
spontaneous act itself is an expression of courtesy and respect. For 
Confucius, when one performs all customary rites and observances in the 
right spirit, one is attaining the Way and living as one ought to live. 

We can contrast the case delineated above with a case where the 
person performs the handshake or invitation to eat blindly or mechanically 
~ these perfonnances then are surface motions that do not really impinge 
on the real person (who may in reality be indifferent or bored when making 
the gestures). In such a case, that person is not doing as she ought. Or again, 
consider someone who is bursting with good-will and does not control 
herself, indiscriminately showering physical affection to the embarrassment 
of her acquaintance or guests. For Confucius at least, such a person would 
not be doing as she ought: he would think she needs to temper her brash 
behaviour with propriety. He states: 

When there is a preponderance of native substance over 
acquired refinement, the result will be rudeness. When 
there is preponderance of acquired refinement over native 
substance, the result will be pedantry. Only a 
well-balanced admixture of these two will result in 
gentlemanliness. {Analects 6:18, Lau: 83) 

It is only when the person lives a life where his native substance 
has been genuinely been shaped and informed by the rites that he truly 
becomes a gentleman. 

Confucius holds that the good life consists in 'swerving not from 
the right path' {Analects 1:1, Lau: 63), and again, that the gentleman 
devotes himself to attaining the Way. {Analects: 15:32: Lau: 136) It is clear 
that attaining the Way must involve living one's life by and through the rites, 
for it is only by doing this that one becomes a gentleman. 
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I have looked at Confucius's views on the nature of the rite and the 
role that rites (ought to) play in shaping the person's life. Now we turn to 
Montaigne's views on the role that custom plays in shaping a person's life, 
to see how Montaigne's account may raise possible worries concerning the 
good life as advocated by Confucius. 

MONTAIGNE ON CUSTOM 

In his essay 'On Custom', Montaigne explores the diverse and 
variegated customs and practices that obtain in different societies. Among 
the practices that he includes are that of greeting one another by putting 
their finger to the ground and then raising it to heaven; of being prohibited 
(unless one is his wife or child) from speaking to the king without an 
intermediary: of sending one's blood to others as a sign of affection; of 
burning incense to honour fellow human beings, not just gods; and of 
killing one's father at a certain age as an act of piety. (Essaisl :23, Frame: 
82) 

The customs that Montaigne mentions have some affinities to the 
rites that Confucius discusses. To begin with, they are ritual practices or 
observances in much the same way that the Confucian rites are. Moreover, 
Montaigne does not think that such customs are merely practised 
mechanically or blindly, without impinging upon the real person. 'It is 
custom that gives form to human life". Montaigne's well-known assertion 
here indicates that he thinks that, in most cases, such customs come to form 
an integral part of the person, so that she lives out a life that is shaped by 
these customs. Indeed, his view is that these customs and practices are so 
internalized, and become so much of the person that she 'no longer [has] 
the liberty of raising [her] eyes" in defiance of accepted custom, and can 
only fix her 'aim and limit by the ways to which [she is] born'. As with 
Confucius, then, Montaigne's customs delineate for the individual an entire 
way of living ~ they shape the way that one should live. Such customs may 
delineate appropriate expressions of affection and honour, as the Confucian 
rites delineate appropriate expressions of respect and courtesy. Again, just 
as obeying one's parents unconditionally is an act of piety to the Confucian 
child. Montaigne speaks of a society in which killing one"s father at a 
certain age is an act of piety.' 

In claiming that custom may become so internalized to the 
individual that she is no longer free to "raise her eyes' in defiance of it. 



^ It might be argued that Montaigne's 'coustume' is similar to, and more 
appropriately compared with, the notion of su (found in the writings, e.g., of 
Xunzi) than with However, as the above paragraph shows, coustume, as 
conceived by Montaigne, does play a role analogous to // in human lives. 
Coustume is not merely (elaborate) ritual blindly and thoughtlessly followed; it 
is internalized as the right thing to do, and so has its ethical dimension. In this 
respect, it is close to Confucian li. 
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Montaigne evidently thinks that the customaty practices of a society can 
deprive its members of autonomy, in the sense that they deprive these 
members of the ability to envision and carve out alternative lives to those 
mapped by prevailing custom. This sounds uncannily similar to Fingarette's 
claim in respect of Confucian ethics that '[m]an is not an uUimately 
autonomous being who has... a power to select among real alternatives and 
thereby shape a life for himself . 

For Confucius, the rites delineate the right way to live ~ when a 
person's 'native substance' has been genuinely shaped and informed by the 
rites, she truly becomes the gentlewoman. But Montaigne's views, as I have 
just delineated them, can be brought to bear on Confucius's ethics and to 
raise a couple of objections concerning this ethic. 

First. Montaigne notes that rites, customs and practices differ 
wildly from culture to culture, from society to society. Yet the members of 
any particular society are so shaped and informed by their OM'n particular 
rites and observances that they think their way of living is the right way to 
live, and no other. So is Confucius simply one of these arrogant persons 
who think that their way of living is the right way, and that a life shaped by 
their prescribed rites (towards parents, ministers etc.) is the good life ~ and 
there can be no other? That is, does he indeed ignore, or unjustly exclude, 
the possibilit} that there may be other equally attainable kinds of good 
lives? 

The second point concerns the person who lives the ethical life 
Confucius prescribes. Confucius maintains that the gentleman sets his heart 
on attaining the Way, and this involves 'returning" to the rites (i.e. 
immersing oneself in and internalizing these rites). Is the Confucian ethical 
person then someone who works unquestioningly and determinedly at 
internalizing these rites, whose "aim and limit", in Montaigne"s words, is 
fixed by these rites? If so, there may be some justice to Fingarette's claim 
that the Confucian ethic has no room for personal autonomy, at least in the 
sense that the ethical person does not shape the contours of her own life, 
this life being shaped by internalizing specific customs and rites directed at 
helping her attain the Way. 

I now examine these objections, once again by locating 
Confucius's views in relation to Montaigne "s. I examine the second 
objection first. 

MONTAIGNE AND CONFUCIUS ON REFLECTIVE SCRUTINY 
AND AUTONOMY 

Montaigne claims of customary practices that they can become so 
ingrained in a person that she is no longer able to 'raise her eyes' in 
defiance of custom, and envisage living in a way other than that prescribed 
by custom. But does he think it inevitable that the customs of a particular 
society exercise this effect upon its members? 
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As I have argued in another paper/ Montaigne does not think that 
it is inevitable that we lose our autonomy in this sense. Note that, while 
Montaigne claims custom is like a schoolmistress who exerts a tyrannical 
grip that is very difficult to escape, he does not think it is impossible to 
escape this grip: 

the principal effect of the power of custom is to... ensnare 
us in such a way that it is hardly (a peine) within our 
power to get ourselves back out of its grip and return into 
ourselves to reflect and reason about its ordinances. 

{Essais 1:23, Frame: 83) 

Montaigne writes that we can hardly escape the influence of 
custom in order to 'return into ourselves" to rationally reflect on customary 
practices, suggesting that while this procedure is difficult to achieve, it is 
not impossible. Montaigne therefore maintains that it is possible to use 
reason to reflect on our customar\- practices and their acceptability. 

That Montaigne would maintain this might at first seem ludicrous 
to those acquainted with his wider work. In his Apology for Raymond 
Sebond, and in countless other places, Montaigne is utterly dismissive of 
reason, arguing that it is of no use, and indeed causes considerable harm, to 
the human being. How then can Montaigne hold that reason can be used to 
free the human from the 'violent prejudice" of custom? 

The answer lies in recognizing that Montaigne uses the term 
'reason" (raison) in a variety of senses in his works. ^ In particular. Frame 
points out that Montaigne makes a distinction bet\veen raison raisonnante 
('reasoning" reason) and raison raisonnable (reasonable reason). (Frame 
1995:203) The former is characterized by Frame as "sheer ratiocination for 
its own sake, various, changeable, and irresponsible' (ibid.). It is towards 
this kind of reason that Montaigne expresses skepticism and ridicule. In 
contrast, there are many places in which Montaigne endorses the use of 
reasonable reason. Frame characterizes the latter as 'the reason that should 
prevail, and sometimes does, in the conduct of human affairs: a matter of 
reasonableness, of heeding the proper order of things. ... It seems to operate 
solely in the realm of human conduct [and] is modest where its coimterpart 
is presumptuous, truthful where the other is deceptive', (ibid.) 

It is the latter kind of reason that one can bring to bear on custom 
to free oneself of its power. That such reasonable reason can be used to 
evaluate custom is confirmed in this passage: 



See Wee 2005. 

Frame points out that the Lexique de la langue des Essais lists five such 
usages. (Frame 1995:203) 

^ Montaigne's views on reason have of course been widely discussed. See, 
for example, Duval 1983, Frame 1995, La Charite 1995, Locher 1995, .T.B. 
Schneewmd, 1998, pp. 44-47. 
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Whoever wants to get rid of this violent prejudice of 
custom will find many things accepted with undoubting 
resolution, which have no support but in the hoary beard 
and the wrinkles of the usage that goes with them; but 
when this mask is torn off. and he refers things to truth and 
reason, he will feel his judgment as it were all upset, and 
nevertheless restored to a much surer status. (Essais 1:23, 
Frame: 84-5) 

Montaigne allows that custom leads to the unquestioning 
acceptance of many practices, but holds nevertheless that one can refer 
these practices to (reasonable) reason for evaluation. While such referral 
may result in initial dislocation for one s judgment, one's judgment will 
eventually be restored to a much surer status (as it is founded on reflective 
reason rather than unquestioning practice). Montaigne thus thinks that 
humans possess the power of stepping back from their customary practices 
to reflect upon these practices, and subsequently endorsing, modifying or 
discarding them. Indeed, Montaigne thinks that this procedure is essential 
for anyone who wishes to avoid being imprisoned by the 'violent prejudice' 
or the 'furious' and 'tyrannical schoolmistress' that is custom. For 
Montaigne, the human being can reasonably choose to live in ways other 
than those prescribed by these customs. 

The issue of what is required for an agent to be autonomous has 
been much discussed and contested. A discussion of the merits and 
drawbacks of the various kinds of criteria for human autonomy is obviously 
beyond the scope of this paper. This paper will instead focus on one 
prominent \ersion of personal autonomy, which is centered on the 
requirement that an autonomous person is one who is able "not only to 
scrutinize critically their first order motivations, but also to change them if 
they so desire'. (Dworkin 1988:16) It is usually accepted that such first 
order scrutiny need not be confined to one's motivations or desires, but 
include one's values, relations to others, and (presumably) one's practices. 

Clearly, Montaigne would hold that the person is capable of this 
kind of autonomy, insofar as she is capable of scrutiny of, and (reasonable) 
reflection about, her customary practices. (Indeed, he thinks she should 
embark on such scrutiny, in order to avoid being imprisoned by custom's 
'violent' prejudices.) 

Confucius too may be said to hold a similar position to 
Montaigne's. Of course, Confucius does not specifically maintain that one 
can use reason (far less raison raisonnable) to assess one's customary 
practices. (He could not do so, as he likely lacked the equivalent of the 
Western conception of 'reason', with all its surrounding baggage).^ But it 



' The lack of an obvious distinction between reason and emotion is 
indicated by the common translation of xin as heart/mmd. See also, e.g., 
Hansen 1992, pp. 81-3 and Wong 1991. 
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is evident that he endorsed something very like the reasonable 
reflectiveness that Montaigne endorsed. In Analects 9:3. he states: 

A ceremonial cap of linen is what is prescribed by the 
rites. Today black silk is used instead. This is more frugal 
and I follow the majority. To prostrate oneself before 
ascending the steps is what is prescribed by the rites. 
Today one does so after having ascended them. This is 
casual and, though going against the majority. I follow the 
practice of doing so before ascending. (Lau: 96) 

Confiicius here does not unquestioningly internalize the rites, but 
steps back to reflect on the practices themselves. Thus, in finding the use of 
black silk more economical, he finds it reasonable to accept (with the 
majority) that one should depart from what the rites prescribe. In contrast, 
compare prostrating oneself before ascending the steps, to prostrating 
oneself only after one has ascended. The latter is apparently expressive of a 
certain uppity -ness or arrogance. Since such a modification results in a lack 
of respect, Confiicius continues w ith the rite. 

Note here that Confucius neither blindly follows the majority nor 
insists that the majority should follow the prescribed rites. Rather, what he 
does is to stand back and reflect reasonably on the rite itself. If it is 
needlessly expensive to follow strictly that rite, he recommends modifying 
or departing from that rite. If a modification alters the spirit or underlying 
intent of the rite, so that respect is no longer expressed, he recommends 
continued observance of the rite. 

Confucius's reflective scrutiny of customary rites is but one aspect 
of his wider \ iew that one should subject the way one lives to humane and 
reasonable reflection, and modify this if need be. As mentioned, Confucius 
characterizes the good life as 'Swerving not from the right path". But 
finding out what the right path is, and living out that path, is no easy 
endea\ our. The Master states that he sets his heart on learning at fifteen, but 
it is only at thirty that he is able to take his stand, at forty that he is free 
from doubt, and at sevent>' that he can follow his heart's desire without 
overstepping the line. {Analects 2:4, Lau: 63) The intervening years 
between fifteen and seventy are evidently spent reflecting on his desires, 
values and practices, discarding some and endorsing others before he 
attains serenity in old age. 

That reflective scrutiny is an essential part of the good life is 
further confirmed by Confucius "s following claim: 

In a hamlet of ten households, there are bound to be those 
who are my equal in doing their best for others and in 
being trustworthy in what they say, but they are unlikely to 
be as eager to learn as I am. {Analects 5:28, Lau: 80) 
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Confucius point here seems to be precisely that internalizing 
certain values and practices may not be enough: it is not enough to always 
do one s best for others and to be trustworthy with one s words. Rather, one 
must also be 'eager to learn'. Such learning obviously goes beyond merely 
learning to do one's best or be trustworthy. (In this kind of learning 
Confucius has, as he points out, many equals.) Instead, Confucius's 
eagerness to learn would likely in^ olve his engaging in a search as to why 
(and whether) one should do one's best or be trustworthy, and how this 
relates to attaining the Way. Here too, it is evident that Confucius would 
hold reflective scrutiny to be necessary to living the truly good life. 

In short, then, Confucius holds that living the ethical life indeed 
involves being 'trained' through the rites, or 'ingrained' with the rites ~ but 
it also involves, inter alia, reflecting upon, and if necessary modilying, the 
ways we are being trained in. Like Montaigne, Confucius thinks that the 
human need not just live a life shaped by customs or rites or follow a fixed 
path ~ and indeed should not do so. She can depart from the prescribed 
rites if reflection leads her to think she should. 

As I have mentioned, Montaigne maintains that the process of 
(reasonable) reflection may result in initial dislocation for one's judgment, 
but that one's judgment will eventually be restored to a surer status. A 
similar insight was likely present also to Confucius; surely it is one's 
second-order reflection about one's observance of the rites ~ as well as 
one s own desires, goals etc. ~ that enables one to restore one's judgments 
about one's actions and beliefs to a 'surer status' and hence (as he puts it) to 
'take a stand' at thirty, to be 'free from doubt' at forty, and finally, to 
follow one's desire without overstepping the line at seventy. 

Pace the second objection, the Confucian ethical life does not 
invohe merely internalizing the rites and unquestioningly developing 
oneself in a fixed direction. Scrutiny and possible modification of rites and 
customs is as much an integral feature of the Confucian good life, as it is of 
Montaigne's. Thus, the Confucian ethical person must possess this kind of 
autonomy. 

However, there may be another sense in which the Confucian 
ethical person lacks autonomy. Fingarette argues that Confucian ethics does 
not conceive of humans as persons with the power to "select among real 
alternatives and shape [their] own [lives]'. Now, one weak reading of this 
claim would involve that it maintains that the human lacks the autonomy to 
reflect on the rites (and more broadly, on one's desires etc.). and to make 
the requisite changes. If one reads Fingarette's claim in this, then, as I've 
argued, it would not be reflective of Confucius's position.* 



^ The argument I give is but one in a wide array of rebuttals against 
Fingarette's claim that the Confucian human lacks autonomy. (See, e.g., 
Schwartz 1985:79-81, Wang 2002, Cheng 2003) Interesting discussions of 
autonomy in relation to Confucianism are to be found in Shun and Wong 
2004). 
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But Fingarette's claim could also be read more strongly as 
maintaining that Confucius does not take cognizance of the fact that 
humans have the power to choose vastly different ways of living their lives, 
that there can be a wide array of (equally acceptable) good lives. While the 
Confucian does engage in second-order reflection, such reflection may 
ultimately be thought to lead her (more or less) along the same broad path 
viz., the 'Way'. Attaining the Way, it might be argued, involves, in its 
broad contours, living a life that has as among its key elements giving peace 
to the old, having trust in one's friends and cherishing the young. (Analects 
5:26, Lau: 80) Thus, we still have the first objection ~ viz., Confucius 
(unlike Montaigne) fails to recognize that there may be vastly different 
kinds of good lives, different 'ways' which are all equally acceptable. But 
are Montaigne and Confucius so very different in this respect? I examine 
this in the next section. 

CONFUCIUS AND MONTAIGNE ON GOOD LIVES 

Montaigne in his various essays often highlights the vastly 
different customs and practices (and by implication different moral 
orientations) that obtain in various societies. It is often thought that he 
means to conclude from this that all these very different ways of living are 
equally acceptable, and that there are no independent standards to 
adjudicate between various forms of living, so that a benign acceptance is 
the only attitude that we can have towards other ways of life. ^ 

But this cannot be Montaigne's position. As mentioned. Montaigne 
does think that we can apply a reflective raison raisonnable to our own 
customs and practices. One would surmise that he also thinks that we can 
do so with the practices of other societies. That he does think the latter can 
be seen, for example, in his essay 'Of Caimibals'. There, Montaigne 
describes the practice of strangling an enemy to death and then roasting and 
eating him as one of 'barbarous horror'. He thus clearly judges this custom 
of the Brazilian cannibals to be morally imacceptable. Importantly, he then 
points out that, inasmuch as this practice is unacceptable, the practice of his 
French compatriots of roasting a man while alive during torture is even 
more unacceptable. Montaigne thus applies reflective reason in assessing 
both the practices of the French and the Brazilian cannibals by the same 
yardstick, and in urging the French to be as critical of their own practices as 
they are of the practices of others. 

Montaigne clearly does not think that all customs and practices 
across cultures are acceptable. In 'Of Cannibals', he writes tellingly that 

there never was any opinion so disordered (desreglee) as 
to justify (excusast) treachery, disloyalty, tyranny, and 



' See, e.g., Todorov 1983 
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cruelty, which are our ordinary vices. (Essais 1:31, Frame: 
155-6, emphasis mine) 

Montaigne is evidently speaking here of reasonable reason. He 
maintains that this kind of reason can never provide an acceptable 
justification of treachery, disloyalty, tyranny and cruelty; no matter how 
'disordered' or unruly one's application of reason is. it can never 
convincingly justify these vices. '° Thus, practices embodying these vices 
are (very often) unacceptable. On the other hand, Montaigne, in 'Of 
Coaches', expresses approbation of practices that embody devoutness, 
liberality and loyalty. {Essais 3:6, Frame: 694) Again, given that cruelty, 
treachery etc. are vices, one presumes he would consider their opposites ~ 
compassion, sincerity, loyalty, freedom and kindness ~ to be virtues. One 
might surmise that reason would justify as acceptable those practices that 
embody these traits. 

Montaigne is thus not a moral relativist. He does evaluate customs 
and practices according to certain universal standards. This being the case, 
not every kind of life would count as a good life for Montaigne. A person 
who is cruel and treacherous, or who has internalized a tradition or set of 
customs embodying cruelty and treacher}'. does not live a good or morally 
acceptable life. (And indeed something like this position must be right, for 
one would hardly want to say that a Nazi camp commandant who tortures 
prisoners and sends thousands to the gas chambers lives a good life.) 

On the other hand, one who is reflectively sincere and loyal, and 
who has thoughtfully internalized customs embodying liberality, loyalty 
etc. would live a good life for Montaigne. Montaigne holds that this 
liberality etc. may be expressed ver>' differently in different cultures, and to 
that extent the lives lived may appear verj' different on the surface." 
Moreover, I think Montaigne would allow that different cultures may 
emphasize one kind of value at the expense of another ~ e.g. freedom at the 
expense of piety or vice versa. But there should be at least some underlying 
commonalit\' ~ or at least some family resemblance — in the terms upon 
which these good lives are lived. 



'° This is in fact a bit of gloss. As I point out in Wee 2005, Montaigne 
seems prepared to accept that cruel, treacherous etc. practices may not be 
intrinsically justifiable, but may be justifiable as instruments to a further good. 
However, Montaigne also thinks that such instrumental justification should be 
subjected to careful scrutiny. In most cases, he maintains, the justifications 
provided will turn out to be spurious. Thus, it is only in a very small number of 
cases that such instrumental justification turns out to be acceptable. Because of 
considerations of length, and because I think they make little difference to the 
point under discussion, I ignore this very small class of cases in this paper. 

In seeing this to be so, Montaigne may well have anticipated Rachels 

1986. 
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We can now proceed to Confucius. For Confucius, there are 
presumably no morally unacceptable rites (such as rites embodying cruelty 
and treachery), since the Confucian rites precisely provide a guide to living 
an ethical life that invohes trustworthiness, respect for others etc. But 
Confucius"s reflective evaluation of the rites at Analects 9:3 deserves a 
re-visit. Recall that Confucius accepts the replacement of the linen cap with 
the black silk cap because it costs less but performs the same role in the 
ceremony, but rejects the practice of prostrating only after one has ascended 
the hall because it does not express the appropriate reverence and respect. 
For Confucius, as for Montaigne, what matters is that the spirit of the rites 
be preserved, not the actual rite itself (which is open to modification). This 
leaves it possible, in principle, that for Confucius, other kinds of rites, other 
forms of expressing the same reverence, sincerity would be acceptable. 
Thus, for example, kissing (or even shaking) the hand of a sovereign, 
providing it expresses the same reverence would be as acceptable as 
prostrating oneself before the sovereign. Thus, he might well accept that 
other lives lived in other cultures and shaped by other customs may look 
quite different, but would still be good lives if the underlying reverence, 
sincerity, etc. are there. 

One might argue that Montaigne is a lot more willing than 
Confucius to allow that different values might take precedence in different 
societies ~ but even this claim may be open to argument. As argued, 
Confucius makes clear that the good life invohes second order reflection 
on one's practices, values and beliefs. It is possible that further reflection 
might make evident that, say, that unconditional obedience to parents or 
subservience to the sovereign should not be a sine qua non of the good life, 
but should be more flexibly applied in different times and at different 
places. 

Moreover, even if one admits this claim, Confucius and Montaigne 
would still be much closer than initial appearances suggest. Instead of being 
polar opposites with respect to the admissibility of different kinds of good 
lives, Confucius is more flexible than first appears, and Montaigne rather 
less, about the kinds of lives that would count as good lives. Their view s on 
good lives thus converge more than first appears. 

In sum, Montaigne and Confucius have certain affinities, which 
may be surprising given their separation in time and intellectual tradition. 
Both recognize the importance of customary practices in shaping and giving 
form to a person's life: both accept that reflection and reasonable evaluation 
of these practices is possible, and indeed a necessary feature of living well; 
neither is a moral relativist, and both hold that certain qualities are valuable 
and others despicable. Montaigne is perhaps rather more cognizant of the 



It's possible, of course, that Confucius may be less accommodating 
about the kinds of customs that count as acceptable expressions of a particular 
sentiment. (For example, it is hard to see Confucius as accepting that the killing 
of one's father at a certain age is an act of piety.) 
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variety of different kinds of lives that may be lived, but both would agree 
that what is important is the underlying sentiments ~ which both recognize 
to be shaped and tempered by customary practices ~ that moves these 
lives. 
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Chapter XIV 



Globalization and Confucianism: 
the Virtues of Shu and Generosity to Many Others 

Vincent Shen 



INTRODUCTION 

Today when we're facing the challenge of globalization, an attempt 
should be made to critically identify and creatively interpret the resources 
in Chinese philosophy not only good for Chinese people but also for other 
people in the world. Globalization, basically understood as a process of 
deterritorialization or border-crossing, to the extent of involving all 
humankind on the globe as a whole, that happens now in every domain of 
human activities: health, technology, environment, economics, politics, 
education, culture, religion... etc. The deterritorialization here should be 
understood in a broader sense, as a process of crossing border-crossing, or 
going beyond oneself to multiple others, that 1 would coin in a neologism 
"strangification", or M'aitui in Chinese. Developed on linguistic, 

pragmatic and ontological levels, strangification is taken here as the basic 
strategy of meeting with differences and solving the problem of conflict in 
view of an optimal harmony, applicable to all kinds of differences. Chinese 
philosophy, as wisdom guiding Chinese people to face differences, solve 
conflicts and sustain the claim for optimal harmony, might still be valuable 
for today's human experience in time of globalization. Strangification 
presupposes appropriation of language and an original generosity or 
hospitality to multiple others. This paper will focus on a critical discussion 
of the Confucian virtue of shu and generosity to the other in Confucianism 
to explore their relevance for today's world in process of globalization. 

GLOBALIZATION, STRANGIFICATION AND GENEROSITY TO 
MANY OTHERS 

Institutionally speaking, the process of globalization starts with 
modernity but it has something going beyond modernity. Modernity has 
produced as basic institutions, on economic level, the ever-extending 
market; and on political level, the Nation-States. Beyond that, 
post-modernity is now in process of producing on its negative side the 
de-constructional critique of modernity's principles: subjectivity, 
representations and rationality; and on its positive side the global 
information society. In the process of globalization we see on the one hand 
the extension of market economy into global market, the global politics 
beyond the limit of nation-state and the concept of sovereignty, and finally 
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the global culture in contrast with and in dialectic against self-awakening 
local cultures. 

Taking all these considerations into account, I would define 
globalization as "An historical process of deterritorialization or 
cross-bordering, by which human desire, human universalizability and 
ontological interconnectedness are to be realized on the planet as a whole, 
and to be concretized now as global free market, trans-national political 
order and cultural glocalism." 

Since globalization is a process that concerns human kind as a 
whole, it should have some foundation in the nature of human being. 
Philosophically speaking, it should be based in human desire to go always 
beyond and its nature longing for universality or better, its universalizing 
capacity. Globalization as a technological, economic and cultural process 
should be seen as the material implementation of this imiversalizing 
dynamism of always going beyond in human nature. For us human 
determined by historicity' there should be no universality pure and simple 
but only process of universalization in time. This is to say that universality 
pure and simple is only an abstract ideal existing in an ever-retreating 
horizon. The only real historical process is the unceasingly going beyond 
and towards higher levels of universalization. 

Anthropologically speaking, this could be traced back to the 
historical moment in which a human being picked up the first chopping 
stone and came to use utensil or instrument. In this way. human being went 
beyond the determinism of physical nature and established thereby a free 
relationship with the material world. Since then human being stepped into 
the stage of hominization. Homo faber, though able to go beyond the 
determination of material world by using them as instruments, still 
depended on them, and therefore not totally human. When human beings 
were able to communicate with others through language, a system of signs 
that concentrated human experience, revealed intelligibility of things in 
communicating with others, they started to exist on a new level of 
universalizability. Moreover, when human beings came to engage 
themselves in disinterested activities, such as playing, sacrificing and 
artistic creativities... there emerged higher level of freedom, even to the 
point of fusion with things and people. Just imagine human beings got 
easily tired after a whole day's labor, but they would continue day and night 
dancing, playing and engaging in the ritual activity of sacrifice without any 
boredom or fatigue. This shows that human beings seemed to be more 
human in these free playful and creative activities. 

Therefore, homo loquutus and homo hidens are more human, more 
universalizable and therefore more humanized than merely hominized. 
Bom together with humanization, there is the universalizable dynamism in 
human nature that came to the scene of human historical process. Probably 
this is why philosophers East and West in the axial age, that happened 
between the 8* and the 2"'' Centuries BCE, in the time of philosophical 
breakthrough, would understand reason as the most essential function of 
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human mind. In ancient Greek philosophy, human being was defined as "to 
on logon exon'\ later translated into Latin as ''animal rationale", the proper 
function of which was theoria, which produced knowledge for know ledge's 
own sake, in looking for the theoretically universalizable. In ancient China, 
the concern was more with the impartial or the universal in human praxis, 
the practically universalizable. 

But it is clear that having the idea and tendency of 
universalizablility is not yet the process of globalization. This needs the 
whole technological, institutional and historical development through 
modem times to implement the universalizable in form of gloablaization, 
even if that which has been implemented is merely part of the 
universalizable. Globalization concerns the globe or the earth all as a 
whole, though still in fact but a tiny star in the immense uni\ erse. The day 
when we're ready not only for a global ethics, but also a universalizable 
ethics in term of the universe, we human would be qualified then to go 
beyond the global era to enter into the universal era. 

Now we should consider this: globalization brings with it the 
contrast with localization, homogeneity in contrast with diversification. 
This is a moment of human history that people in the word feel so close to 
each other on the one hand, and so vulnerable and susceptible of conflicts 
of any kind on the other. Now it is the critical historical moment of opening 
toward other instead of keeping within self-enclosure. In responding to 
today's urgent situation full of conflicts created by self-enclosure of 
different parts such as different disciplines, cultures, political and religious 
groups, etc., we humans should be more concerned with one another and 
the possibilit>' of mutual enrichment. In order to overcome antagonism by 
appealing to effective dialogue. I have proposed in recent years 
"strangification" and "language appropriation" as viable strategies. The 
term "strangification," a neologism that might appear strange in English, 
yet is much more understandable in Chinese ~ M'aitui , means 
etymologically the act of going outside of oneself to multiple others, or 
going outside of one's familiarit>' to strangeness, to many strangers. This 
act presupposes the appropriation of language by which we learn to express 
our ideas or values in language either of others or understandable to others. 
In their turn, "strangification" and "language appropriation" presuppose an 
original generosit}' toward many others, without limiting oneself to the 
claim of reciprocity, quite often presupposed in social relationship and 
ethical golden rules. 

Three types of strangification could be brought up here: The first is 
linguistic strangification, by which we translate one discourse/value or 
cultural expression/religious belief into discourse/value/cultural 
expression/religious belief claimed by other scientific, cultural or religious 
communities, then it has a larger or universalizable validity. Otherwise, its 
validity is limited only to its own world and reflection must be made on the 
limit of one's own discourse/value or expression/belief 
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The second is pragmatic strangification. If one discourse/value or 
expression/belief can be drawn out from its original social and pragmatic 
context and be put into other social and pragmatic contexts and is still valid, 
this means it is more universalizable and has larger validity than merely 
limited to its own context of origin. 

The third is ontological strangification. A discourse/ value or 
expression/belief, when universalizable by a detour of experiencing Reality 
Itself, for example, a direct experience with Realit>' itself, such as other 
people. Nature, or even with the Ultimate Reality, would be very helpful for 
mutual understanding among different scientific micro-worlds (disciplines 
or research programs), cultural worlds, and religious worlds. 

The original generosity implied in this first act of going outside of 
oneself should be seen as the condition sine qua non of all situation of 
reciprocal relationship. Philosophically speaking, before we can establish a 
sort of reciprocity, emphasized for example in Marcel Mauss' Essai sur le 
don as the principle of human society, there must be a generous act of going 
outside of oneself to the other, so that there can be established accordingly a 
relation of reciprocity. If in the classical world, golden rules are so much 
emphasized and reciprocity was seen as the basic principle of sociability, 
now in the post-modern world and the world of globalization, we need a 
principle more than that of reciprocity. The new principles for society and 
ethics that we are looking for should base themselves on original generosity 
and strangification as the act of going outside of oneself to many others. 

CONFUCIAN SHU AND GENEROSITY TO MANY OTHERS 

Any kind of social institution, no matter what it is, should always 
be lived existentially and ethically with meaningfulness by human beings. 
The same with the process of globalization which, developed by 
communication technology and implemented on economic, political and 
cultural levels, brings humankind into more and more systematic networks. 
This situation of living in networks existentially exemplifies the ontology of 
dynamic relationship that we find since long affirmed by Confucianism. 
The Confucian concept of ren denotes somehow the internal relationships 
between human being and all things existing in the universe (Hea\ en and 
earth). In reason of ren, human beings can be affected by and respond to 
one another, and by the act of shu. they can enlarge their existence to larger 
realms of existence from oneself to the other, to family, to social community, 
to the state, to all under heaven, now interpreted by the term globalization. 
The network of this dynamic relationship carmot be said to exist in form of 
substance, neither can it be said not to exist, as nothingness. It's always 
there dynamically developing, not only on the ontological level but also on 
the ethical level. 

Basically, Confucianism will be able to contribute to this process of 
globalization by its way of life as a process of ethical extension, especially 
by Confucian virtues and values such as humanness, righteousness, wisdom. 
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sincerity, faithfulness... etc. In the networks developed by globalization, 
human beings, if they want to keep to the dignity of their life as human, 
should always deal with each other with sincerity and especially with the 
virtue of shu. 

Going outside of oneself and generosity to many others are 
supposed to be the most needed virtues in the process of globalization. In 
Confucianism, shu could be seen as such a basic virtue. Although quite 
often translated as "altruism" (Chan: 44), or "putting oneself in other's 
place" (Ames: 92), or even as "using oneself as a measure to gauge others" 
(Lau: 74), it"s best understood and interpreted now in term of strangification, 
in the sense that "he who practice shu knows how to strangily" {shu zhe 
shan hii) and "extend from oneself to other people" (tuijiji ren). 

In the Analects, not much was said about shu, though it was told by 
Confucius himself to be the expression to act upon till the end of one's life. 

When Zigong asked, "Is there one expression that can be 
acted upon till the end of one's days?" The master replied, 
"There is shu M: do not impose on others what you 
yourself do not wanf (Analects 15:24; Roger Ames: 189) 

Here shu was understood in the spirit of negative golden rule, "do 
not impose on others what you yourself do not want". The same negative 
golden rule was repeated by Confucius when answering Zhonggong's 
question about ren. (Analects 12:2, Roger Ames 153) From this repetition 
we can see a very close relationship between ren and shu, given the fact that 
they have the same definition. On the other hand, a positive golden rule was 
given as answer to the question about the concept of humanit\' (ren), also to 
Zigong, thus we read, "A man of humanity, wishing to establish his own 
character, also establishes others, wishing to be prominent himself, also 
helps others." (Analects. 6: 28, Chan. p. 31) 

As we can see, both negative and positive golden rules are, in 
Confucian ternis, based on a reciprocal basis as to the relation between self 
and other. With shu, one extends one's existence to larger and larger circles. 
It is the act of going always beyond oneself to many others, from self to 
family, from family to community, from community to the state, and from 
the state to all under heaven. This is the act of "extending or strangifying 
from oneself to other people" (tiu Ji ji ren). A Confucian existence is an 
ever-expanding life based on self-cultivation. In this process, authenticity 
and perfection of self are in priority over dependence on others. That's why 
Confucius emphasized learning for perfecting oneself In the following 
sayings emphasis was put more on the side of self-perfection or 
self -preparation than on others: 

Do not worry about not being recognized by others: worry 
about not having any reason for them to recognize you." 
(Analects 14:30, Ames: 179) 
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Exemplary persons are distressed by their own lack of 
ability, not by the failure of others to acknowledge him." 
{Analects 15.19, Ames: 188) 

Exemplary persons (junzi) make demands on themselves, 
while pett}' persons make demands on others." {Analects 
15.21, Ames: 189) 

So it seems that self-cultivation and self-perfection is more on the 
part of individual, while harmonious relation with others should be done in 
the social context. The Confucian way of life, as extending one's existence 
in the context of larger and larger circles basing on the perfection of one's 
self. Even if self-cultivation is in priority over others in the order of moral 
perfection, strangification or shu is always necessary in the order of ethical 
and political implementation. That's why Mencius would say. "Hence one 
who extends his bounty can bring peace to the Four Seas; one who does not 
cannot bring peace even to his own family. There is just one thing in which 
the ancients greatly surpassed others, and that is the way they extended 
what they did." {Mencius 1: 7, Lau: 57) 

In Confucianism, the tension between self and others is to be 
solved in reference to golden rules, both negative and positive, based 
ultimately on the principle of reciprocity. In this sense, we can say that, in 
the Confucian world, in which human behaviors have to be regulated by //, 
even the act of going outside oneself to the other launched by shu, and the 
original generosity it implied, have to be regulated by reciprocity. 

The principle of reciprocity' becomes a guiding principle of social 
and political philosophy in the Great Learning. There it is called the 
principle of measuring square {Jiejuzhidao M^^.'i-W). There seems to be a 
positive version of the principle followed by a negative version of it. They 
are put in the context where it is explained the extension from governing 
the state to making peace within all under heaven. The positive \ ersion 
reads. 

What is meant by saying that the peace of the world 
depends on the order of the state is: When the ruler treats 
the elders with respect, then the people will be aroused 
towards filial piet>'. When the ruler treats the aged with 
respect, then the people will be aroused towards brotherly 
respect. When the ruler treats compassionately the young 
and the helpless, then the common people will not follow 
the opposite course. Therefore the ruler has a principle 
with which, as with a measuring square, he may regulate 
his conduct. (Chan: 92) 
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The major point here is the governance by re«(humanity): when the 
ruler governs his people by respect and humanity, people will respond with 
peace and harmony, in form of filial piety, brotherly respect and 
submissiveness. The positive reciprocit} is here expressed in terms of the 
filial piety, brotherly respect and compassionate for the young and the 
helpless... etc., initiated by the ruler. On the other hand, there is also the 
negati\'e version of the measure of square: 

What a man dislike in his superiors, let him not show it in 
dealing with his inferiors. What he dislikes in those in 
front of him, let him not show it in preceding those who 
are behind; what he dislikes in those behind him, let him 
not show it in following those in front of him; what he 
dislikes in those on the right, let him not apply it to those 
on the left; and what he dislikes in those on the left, let 
him not apply it to those on the right. This is the principle 
of the measuring square. (Chan: 92) 

As it is clear, the reciprocity here is enlarged analogically from one 
side to the opposite side: from superior to inferior, from inferior to superior; 
from right to left, from left to right; from front to behind, from behind to 
front, and thereby forming a cubic relationship, not merely a square, of 
reciprocity, though always taken in a negative sense. Within this cubic 
structure of reciprocal relationship, more attention have been paid to the 
horizontal, that is, from right to left, from left to right; from front to behind, 
from behind to front, than the vertical relation between superior and inferior, 
mentioned only once. Nevertheless, tlie concept of "extended reciprocity" 
plays a major role in this largest extension of human relation ~ from the 
state to all under heaven. 

SHt/ AND STRANGIFICATION: KNOW ONE'S SELF BY THE 
DETOUR OF KNOWING THINGS 

The application of shu is not limited to many others as human, 
therefore to human individual and society only, but also to many others as 
things. This is what Zhu Xi understood when he said, in giving commentary 
on the concepts of zhong and shu, that zhong deals with one"s self, whereas 
shu deals with things. For Zhu Xi, shu deals with things and events and 
leads to our knowledge of them. In giving commentary on shu as the 
expression to act upon till the end of one's life, Zhu Xi said, "Extend 
oneself to things, the application will never end, that's why it can be acted 
upon till the end of one's life." (Zhu Xi: 2000) This reminds us of Zhu Xi's 
idea of investigating things one after another, each thing having in itself its 
own principle. 

This is also what Wang Fuzi meant, when he followed Zhu Xi in 
commenting these t\vo concepts in the context where Confucius said there 
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was one leading thread penetrating through his own dao. For Wang Fuzi, 
"Zhong is to do one"s best; shu is to extend (or strangify) from oneself to 
others."" (Wang, Vol.6: 816)" "If one could do one's best as to reason, then 
one can penetrate into all principles in the world; If one could extend one's 
feeling and understand empathe tic ally, then on would be able to penetrate 
into all feelings in the world." (Ibid.). It's a function of reason combining 
with feeling to extend to things and investigate them in order to achieve 
knowledge of them. Wang Fuzi said. 

The principles are in mind, if one do one's best as to mind, 
one exhausts all principles; all feelings follow human 
nature, if one knows human nature, one ' knows feeling. . . If 
one exhausts one's principle, one would attain all feelings 
under heaven; If one extend one's feeling, then one can 
penetrate all principles under heaven... Therefore to 
exhaust one"s principle and extend one"s feeling, this is 
how scholars learn how to investigate things to achieve 
knowledge. (Wang, Vol.6: 816-817) 

Let s take the case of Zhu Xi, as example. Zhu Xi's interest in 
natural knowledge is very famous to the extent that he may be seen as the 
greatest synthesizer of Chinese natural knowledge in the 12* and 13*^ 
Centuries. This should be understood in the philosophical context of his 
notion of "investigation of things to extend knowledge". For Zhu Xi, // or 
principle could be found in everj thing, and was worthy of investigation. 
According to my interpretation, the object of Zhu Xi's investigation of 
things was the principle existing out there in things, which presupposed 
therefore certain "otherness"' of things and their principles, whereas the 
attainment of knowledge would include knowledge of self and knowledge 
of others, or better said, return to oneself via the detour of many others, so 
that one might finally get sudden penetration into the nature of things and 
attain transparent self-knowledge. That is to say. investigation of things is a 
process of detouring that, by first going outside of one's self to many others 
and by knowing many others, one could come back to one's own self 

Zhu Xi's interest in natural knowledge should be understood in the 
philosophical context of his notion of "investigation of things to extend 
knowledge". As I see it, there is an implicit recognition of the principles 
inside the otherness of things and people. As to the extension of knowledge, 
it should include both knowledge about many others, either as physical 
things or as persons, and knowledge of one's self Human beings should go 
through the detour of knowing many others in order to return to one's own 
self, even to the point of becoming transparent and enlightened. 

The fact that human being is curious about things and that there is 
need of investigation of things presupposes the existence of many others 
and it is therefore not reasonable to reduce knowledge to contents totally 
unfolded from one's won mind. At the first glance, the reason why human 
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being should approach things in order to investigate their principles consists 
in the fact that principles themselves are invisible but things are on the 
contrar}' equipped with material form and therefore easily visible. Therefore 
we should inquire about invisible principles and have access to them 
through the mediation of visible things. Zhu Xi said, 

The investigation of things is for the purpose of inquiring 
their principles. The fact that there is such a thing, implies 
necessarily that there is such a principle. Yet, principles 
are invisible and hard to recognize, and things have 
physical form and are easily visible, therefore we should 
inquire about principles through things. In this way, when 
principles are understood through our eyes and in our 
mind without any tiny distance, then we can cope with 
things without any error. (Zhu Xi 2000. Vol 2: 409. My 
translation) 

Nevertheless, during the process of knowing, there should be an 
unavoidable relation between things known and knowing subject, the 
knower and the known, which should not be reduced to mere psychic 
activities of the know ing subject. Zhu Xi was conscious of this and said. 

What we call knowing is in my mind, whereas what we 
call principles are in things and events. From myself here 
to know things over there, there must be the relation of 
subject and object, and in reading the Scriptures, we 
should not interpret that by this. If we interpret the 
'investigation of things" merely as "contact with things', 
then there is still something we do not understand about 
the ultimate truth. Everyone has contact with things, but 
some would contact them without investigating them, or 
investigate them carelessly without in\ estigating it to the 
ultimate degree, therefore even if they are in contact with 
things, still they do not understand their principles. They 
do not know the reason why, the ought-to-be, of things. If 
you say that once we have contact with things and all 
principles are thereby exhausted, this is too easy to be 
possible. (Zhu Xi 2000. Vol.5: 1969. My translation) 

Since the relation between subject and object is not to be reduced, 
there should be first an act of going outside of oneself from the subject's 
part in order to have contact with things as object; yet, if there is only 
contact with things without investigating their principles, the objective of 
attaining knowledge could not be achieved. Since principles need to be 
inquired in order to enter into our realm of knowledge, then in regards to 
things unknown and not-yet-knowing subject, they must be sort of "the 
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Other" or imbued with some otherness before getting themselves known. In 
this sense, principle could be seen as kind of the other. In short, we can call 
"things'" as the "real others" or the "horizontal others", to which we should 
first go outside of ourselves in order to keep in contact with them. As to 
"principles", they can be seen as kind of "ideal others" or "vertical others", 
at which we should make effort to arrive through going beyond all kinds of 
particularity, materiality and concreteness in order to achieve universality, 
ideality and abstractness. These should have different layers or degrees 
that's why we should go from the shallow to the deep, from the superficial 
to the core, from the low to the high. 

For Zhu Xi, we human should always go beyond ourselves and 
move towards the other, to investigate things and to inquire about their 
principles. In this way, we will be able to return to ourselves with 
self-understanding and thereby enlighten our own true selfhood. The vision 
that one can return to one's self through the detour of many others and 
achieve self-understanding through inquiring about many thing's principles, 
that one could eventually attain sudden enlightenment by inv estigating one 
thing after another, presupposes that between principles of things and 
principles of mind there must be co-naturality, uiterrelatedness and 
responsiveness, which, though cannot be discussed here short of space, 
should be seen as basic presuppositions of the compatibility, 
complementarity and communicability among things and between things 
and self. Philosophically speaking, these are basic presuppositions of Zhu 
Xi,s philosophy. It is probably because of these basic presuppositions that 
Zhu Xi's tendency to reduce difference for the interest of unity is much 
stronger than his tendency to respect difference in itself or even to let others 
be themselves. 

CONFUCIAN GENEROSITY TO MANY OTHERS 

Now, how about Confucian virtue of generosity? In general, 
generosity could be understood in two senses: either as liberality or as 
magnanimit}'. When we look for Confucian virtue of generosit\' in the sense 
of liberality or generosity as to the giving or sharing of one's material goods, 
we might first think of Zilu. When assisting Confucius with Yan Hui, asked 
by Confucius, as to what they would like most to do, Zilu said, 'T would 
like to share my horses and carriages, my clothing and furs, with my friend, 
and if they damage them, to bear them no ill will." {Analects 5.26, Ames 
102) This shows Zilu has a virtue of liberality. Even if it concerns the 
sharing, not the unconditional giving, nevertheless express his 
non-possessiveness and generous sharing with many others in the sense of 
friends. Zilu didn't say "share with any other in general," but "share with 
my friends," who were equal one with another and reciprocal in being good 
to each other. So it seems that Zilu cherished more friendship than material 
goods. Friendship in sharing one's own material goods, this is friendship in 
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strong sense. According to Aristotle, friendship is also a kind of virtue. Zilu 
therefore showed his generosity in the context of friendship in a strong 
sense. 

But Zilu's generosity in terms of liberality as to his own material 
goods, even his ambition to govern well a state of thousand chariots, were 
not highly evaluated under Confucius eyes, in comparison with those of 
others. This was the case when Zilu, Zengxi, Ranyou and Gongxi hua were 
asked by Confucius about how would they do if someone did recognize 
their true selves, among all the answers, Confucius would say only "Tm 
with Zengxi." ~ That's to say Confucius was more in praise of Zengxi's 
free life style in union with Heaven and earth: "At the end of spring, with 
the spring clothes having already been finished, I would like, says Zengxi, 
in the company of five or six young men or six or seven children, to cleanse 
ourselves in the Yi River, to revel in the cool breezes at the Altar for Rain, 
and then return home singing." (Analectsll.26, Ames 150) 

From this we can see Confucius put emphasis on the existential 
feeling as a whole and the spiritual horizon that comes closer to the rhythm 
of nature. This shows the cosmic breath of Confucius mind in the sense of 
magnanimity. In general Confucius would emphasize generosity that is 
genuine, and blame the false liberality. That's probably the meaning of 
Confucius' blame of Wei Shengao by saying "Who said that Wei Shengao is 
upright? When someone begged vinegar from him. he in turn begged it 
from his neighbors and then presented it to the person who has asked him 
for it." (Analects 5.24, Ames 101) 

Indeed, Confucius mind was so great that, his virtue of generosity 
is not limited to liberalit\', but much closer to what Aristotle said as 
"magnanimit}'." On the one hand. Confucius did not care much about the 
gain or lose in material goods, his spiritual horizon was much lofty than any 
desire for fortune and position, as shown when he said. "To eat coarse food, 
drink plain water, and pillow oneself on a bent arm ~ there is pleasure to be 
found in these things. But w ealth and position gained through inappropriate 
means ~ these are to me like floating clouds." (Analects 7:16. Ames 114) 
His own ambition was much higher, which, according to his own words, is 
"to bring peace and contentment to the aged, to share relationship of trust 
and confidence with my friends, and to lo\e and protect the young." 
(Analects 5:26, Ames 102) This means what Confucius would most like to 
do is the existential comfort of all people at all ages, which might come 
from the demand of universalizing the v irtue of humanness. 

We should point out here that Confucius understand also generosity 
in the sense of reciprocity. He said, when answering to Zizhang's question 
about ren, "One who can practice five things wherever he may be is a man 
of humanity... Earnestness, liberality, truthfulness, diligence, and 
generosity." As we can see among these five virtues, kuan (liberalitj) and 
hui (generosity) are related to the virtue of being generous, although all five 
are related to reciprocal virtues, as Confucius himself explain, "If one is 
earnest, one will not be treated with disrespect; If one is liberal, one will 
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win the heart of all. If one is trustful, one will be trusted. If one is diligent, 
one will be successful,. And if one is generous, one will be able to enjoy the 
service of others." {Analects 17:6, Chan 46-247) Note that Confucius said 
all these in the context of consequence, that you'll not be treated with 
disrespect, will win the heart of all, will be trusted, will be successful, will 
be able to enjoy the service of others etc. This shows us Confucius 
considered moral matters from the consequentialist, not only from the 
intentionalist point of view. But. liberality and generosity in Confucian 
sense, as to the consequences they invite, still stand on reciprocity. 

We can understand Confucian virtues in twos senses, "relational 
virtues" defmed as harmonization of relationship: and "aptitudinal virtue" 
defined as excellence in one's natural ability. Reciprocity is the basis on 
which was built Confucian relational virtues and social relationship in 
general. It is clear that all relational virtues refer to others and response 
from others, relation which is to be measure by reciprocity. This is much 
clearer when we come to other relational virtues, such as those in the five 
essential relationships, consisting always in the harmonization of human 
relationship, whether it concerns relation between husband and wife, or 
parents and children, or brothers and sisters, or friends and lovers, or 
individual and society. These are not to be seen merely as biological or 
social relationship, on the contrary, they are to be realized as ethically 
meaningful relationship. The meaning of good relationship, such as piety, 
fidelity, scurrility, royalty,. ..etc., could be interpreted differently according 
to the custom of the times, but its essence as the harmonization of 
relationship stays always as valid now and forever. 

The process of harmonization of relationship is a process of 
enlargement from reciprocity' to universalizabilit\'. Reciprocity is essential 
for human relationship according to Confucianism. Just as the way 
Confucius responded to Zaiwuo, one of his disciples, who proposed two 
arguments, one based upon the necessity of maintaining social order, the 
other based upon the circle of natural process, against the maintenance of a 
funeral rites. But Confucius answered him by the argument of human 
reciprocity , that, in the earliest time of our childhood, we were taken care of 
by our parents, and this was the reason why we observe those rites in 
response to the love of our parents for us. The form of these ritual practices 
could be changed according to the demand of times, but the essence of 
reciprocity in human relationship remains. 

But the good human relationship comes to its fulfillment when 
enlarged from reciprocity to universalizability. That's why Confucius, when 
asked by Zilu concerning how a exemplary person behaves, answered first 
by the cultivation of oneself for one's dignity, then cultivation of oneself 
for the happiness of other's, finally culti\ ation oneself for the happiness of 
all the people. From reciprocity to universalizability, this means that we 
should transcend the limit of special relationship to universalizable 
relationship, even to the point of seeing people within four seas as brothers. 
Which means humankind could treat other fellowmen, with no regard of his 
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family, profession, company, race and nation, but just with Jen, a 
universalizing love, only because he is a member of the humankind. And 
with the act of Shu, one can go out side of one's self through language 
appropriation and strangify from one's self to the other, simply because he 
is human. This is the way by which Confucianism enlarges the 
harmonization of human relationship, the fully unfolding of which is the 
process of formation of virtuous life, not merely a life of observing 
absolutized obligations. 

CONCLUSION 

From philosophical point of \iew, the process of globalization 
should be seen as an historical process of realizing the ever-universalizing 
human nature going beyond boarders of any kind. The dynamism behind 
this is human intelligence and desire, their unversalizability and 
perfectibility, developed since humankind's humanization with language 
and culture, further in a self-aware way after the philosophical 
breakthrough. In modernity, human has been searching for the resource in 
his own subjectivity and the rational construction of this world by way of 
representations. But now, in entering the process of globalization, we need a 
new ethics fundamentally based on the generosity to the other through 
unceasing strangification. Without globalization, human uni\ ersalizability 
to a higher level will not be possibly implemented. But globalization itself 
should pay respect to and bring its resources from different cultural 
traditions. It should be an invitation, not an imposition. In this context, 
Confucian concept of shti and virtue of generosity will be a resource of 
inspiration, even if they ha\e some limit as to their emphasis on reciprocity 
and need further support from an original generosity. If human being is not 
ready for further strangification and greater generosity to many others, he 
will not be ready, not e\ en worthy, of a real globalization, not to say 
entering in a higher form of universalization in terms of the imiverse or all 
under heaven, as Confucians would say. 
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THE COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH 
IN VALUES AND PHILOSOPHY 



PURPOSE 

Today there is urgent need to attend to the nature and dignity of the person, 
to the quality of human life, to the purpose and goal of the physical 
transformation of our environment, and to the relation of all this to the develop- 
ment of social and political life. This, in turn, requires philosophic clarification 
of the base upon which freedom is exercised, that is, of the values which provide 
stability and guidance to one's decisions. 

Such studies must be able to reach deeply into one's culture and that of 
other parts of the world as mutually reinforcing and enriching in order to uncover 
the roots of the dignity of persons and of their societies. They must be able to 
identify the conceptual forms in terms of which modern industrial and tech- 
nological developments are structured and how these impact upon human 
self-understanding. Above all, they must be able to bring these elements together 
in the creative understanding essential for setting our goals and determining our 
modes of interaction. In the present complex global circumstances this is a 
condition for growing together with trust and justice, honest dedication and mu- 
tual concern. 

The Council for Studies in Values and Philosophy (RVP) unites scholars 
who share these concerns and are interested in the application thereto of existing 
capabilities in the field of philosophy and other disciplines. Its work is to identify 
areas in which study is needed, the intellectual resources which can be brought to 
bear thereupon, and the means for publication and interchange of the work from 
the various regions of the world. In bringing these together its goal is scientific 
discovery and publication which contributes to the present promotion of 
humankind. 

In sum, our times present both the need and the opportunity for deeper and 
ever more progressive understanding of the person and of the foundations of 
social life. The development of such understanding is the goal of the RVP. 

PROJECTS 

A set of related research efforts is currently in process: 

1. Cultural Heritage and Contemporary Change: Philosophical Foun- 
dations for Social Life. Focused, mutually coordinated research teams in univer- 
sity centers prepare volumes as part of an integrated philosophic search for 
self-understanding differentiated by culture and civilization. These evolve more 
adequate understandings of the person in society and look to the cultural heritage 
of each for the resources to respond to the challenges of its own specific 
contemporary transformation. 

2. Seminars on Culture and Contemporary Issues. This series of 10 week 
crosscultural and interdisciplinary seminars is coordinated by the RVP in Wash- 
ington. 

3. Joint-Colloquia with Institutes of Philosophy of the National Academies 
of Science, university philosophy departments, and societies. Underway since 
1976 in Eastern Europe and, since 1987, in China, these concern the person in 
contemporary society. 

4. Foundations of Moral Education and Character Development. A study in 
values and education which unites philosophers, psychologists, social scientists 
and scholars in education in the elaboration of ways of enriching the moral 
content of education and character development. This work has been underway 
since 1980. 

The personnel for these projects consists of established scholars willing to 
contribute their time and research as part of their professional commitment to life 
in contemporary society. For resources to implement this work the Council, as 
501 C3 a non-profit organization incorporated in the District of Colombia, looks 
to various private foundations, public programs and enterprises. 
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PUBLICATIONS ON CULTURAL HERITAGE AND CONTEMPORARY 
CHANGE 

Series I. Culture and Values 
Series II. Africa 
Series IIA. Islam 
Series III. Asia 

Series IV. W. Europe and North America 
Series IVA. Central and Eastern Europe 
Series V. Latin America 

Series K/. Foundations of Moral Education 
Series J'll. Seminars on Culture and Values 



CULTURAL HERITAGE AND CONTEMPORARY CHANGE 



Series I. Culture and Values 

1.1 Research on Culture and Values: Intersection of Universities, Churches and 

Nations. George F. McLean, ed. ISBN 0819173533 (paper); 081917352-5 
(cloth). 

1.2 The Knowledge of Values: A Methodological Introduction to the Study of 

Values: A. Lopez Quintas, ed. ISBN 081917419x (paper); 0819174181 
(cloth). 

1.3 Reading Philosophy for the XXIst Century. George F. McLean, ed. ISBN 

0819174157 (paper); 0819174149 (cloth).' 

1.4 Relations Between Cultures. John A. Kromkowski, ed. ISBN 1565180089 

(paper); 1565180097 (cloth). 

1.5 Urbanization and Values. John A. Kromkowski, ed. ISBN 1565180100 (paper); 

1565180119 (cloth). 

1.6 The Place of the Person in Social Life. Paul Peachey and John A. Kromkowski, 

eds. ISBN 1565180127 (paper); 156518013-5 (cloth). 

1.7 Abrahamic Faiths, Ethnicity and Ethnic Conflicts. Paul Peachey, George F. 

McLean and John A. Kromkowski, eds. ISBN 1565181042 (paper). 

1.8 Ancient Western Philosophy: The Hellenic Emergence. George F. McLean and 

Patrick J. Aspell, eds. ISBN 156518100X (paper). 

1.9 Medieval Western Philosophy: The European Emergence. Patrick J. Aspell, ed. 

ISBN 1565180941 (paper). 

1. 10 The Ethical Implications of Unity and the Divine in Nicholas of Cusa. David 

L. De Leonardis. ISBN 1565181123 (paper). 

1. 11 Ethics at the Crossroads: 1 .Normative Ethics and Objective Reason. George 

F. McLean, ed. ISBN 1565180224 (paper). 

1.12 Ethics at the Crossroads: 2.Personalist Ethics and Human Subjectivity. 
George F. McLean, ed. ISBN 1565180240 (paper). 

1.13 The Emancipative Theory of Jiirgen Habermas and Metaphysics. Robert 
Badillo. ISBN 1565180429 (paper); 1565180437 (cloth). 

1.14 The Deficient Cause of Moral Evil According to Thomas Aquinas. Edward 
Cook. ISBN 1565180704 (paper). 

1.15 Human Love: Its Meaning and Scope, a Phenomenology of Gift and 
Encounter. Alfonso Lopez Quintas. ISBN 1565180747 (paper). 

1.16 Civil Society and Social Reconstruction. George F. McLean, ed. ISBN 
1565180860 (paper). 

1.17 Ways to God, Personal and Social at the Turn of Millennia: The Iqbal Lecture, 
Lahore. George F. McLean. ISBN 1565181239 (paper). 

1.18 The Role of the Sublime in Kant's Moral Metaphysics. John R. Goodreau. 
ISBN 1565181247 (paper). 

1.19 Philosophical Challenges and Opportunities of Globalization. Oliva 
Blanchette, Tomonobu Imamichi and George F. McLean, eds. ISBN 
1565181298 (paper). 
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1.20 Faith, Reason and Philosophy: Lectures at The al-Azhar, Oom, Tehran, 
Lahore and Beijing; Appendix: The Encyclical Letter: Fides et Ratio. 
George F. McLean. ISBN 156518130 (paper). 

1.21 Religion and the Relation between Civilizations: Lectures on Cooperation 

between Islamic and Christian Cultures in a Global Horizon. George F. 
McLean. ISBN 1565181522 (paper). 

1.22 Freedom, Cultural Traditions and Progress: Philosophy in Civil Society and 

Nation Building, Tashkent Lectures, 1999. George F. McLean. ISBN 
1565181514 (paper). 

1.23 Ecology of Knowledge. Jerzy A. Wojciechowski. ISBN 1565181581 (paper). 

1.24 God and the Challenge of Evil: A Critical Examination of Some Serious 
Objections to the Good and Omnipotent God. John L. Yardan. ISBN 
1565181603 (paper). 

1.25 Reason, Rationality and Reasonableness, J'letnamese Philosophical Studies, I. 

Tran Van Doan. ISBN 1565181662 (paper). 

1.26 The Culture of Citizenship: Inventing Postmodern Civic Culture. Thomas 
Bridges. ISBN 1565181689 (paper). 

1.27 The Historicity of Understanding and the Problem of Relativism in 
Gadamer's Philosophical Hermeneutics. Osman Bilen. ISBN 1565181670 
(paper). 

1.28 Speaking of God. Carlo Ruber. ISBN 1565181697 (paper). 

1.29 Persons, Peoples and Cultures in a Global Age: Metaphysical Bases for 
Peace between Civilizations. George F. McLean, ISBN 1565181875 (paper). 

1.30 Hermeneutics, Tradition and Contemporary Change: Lectures In 
Chennai/Madras, India. George F. McLean. ISBN 1565181883 (paper). 

1.31 Husserl and Stem. Richard Feist and William Sweet, eds. ISBN 1565181948 

(paper). 

1.32 Paul Hanly Furfey's Quest for a Good Society. Bronislaw Misztal, Francesco 

Villa, and Eric Sean Williams, eds. ISBN 1565182278 (paper). 

1.33 Three Theories of Society. Paul Hanly Furfey. ISBN 978-1565 182288 
(paper). 

1.34 Building Peace In Civil Society: An Autobiographical Report from a 
Believers' Church. Paul Peachey. ISBN 978-1565182325 (paper). 

Series II. Africa 

II. 1 Person and Community: Ghanaian Philosophical Studies: I. Kwasi Wiredu 

and Kwame Gyeke, eds. ISBN 1565180046 (paper); 1565180054 (cloth). 
11.2 The Foundations of Social Life: Ugandan Philosophical Studies: I. A.T. 

Dalfovo, ed. ISBN 1565180062 (paper); 156518007-0 (cloth). 
II. 3 Identity and Change in Nigeria: Nigerian Philosophical Studies, I. 

Theophilus Okere, ed. ISBN 1565180682 (paper). 
II. 4 Social Reconstruction in Africa: Ugandan Philosophical studies, II. E. 

Wamala, A.R. Byaruhanga, A.T. Dalfovo, J.K.Kigongo, S.A.Mwanahewa and 

G.Tusabe, eds. ISBN 1565181182 (paper). 
II. 5 Ghana: Changing Values/Chaning Technologies: Ghanaian Philosophical 

Studies, II. Helen Lauer, ed. ISBN 1565181441 (paper). 

11. 6 Sameness and Difference: Problems and Potentials in South African Civil 

Society: South African Philosophical Studies, I. James R.Cochrane and 
Bastienne Klein, eds. ISBN 1565181557 (paper). 

11. 7 Protest and Engagement: Philosophy after Apartheid at an Historically Black 

South African University: South African Philosophical Studies, II. Patrick 
Giddy, ed. ISBN 1565181638 (paper). 

11. 8 Ethics, Human Rights and Development in Africa: Ugandan Philosophical 

Studies, III. A.T. Dalfovo, J.K. Kigongo, J. Kisekka, G. Tusabe, E. Wamala, 
R. Munyonyo, A.B. Rukooko, A.B.T. Byaruhanga-akiiki, M. Mawa, eds. 
ISBN 1565181727 (paper). 

11. 9 Beyond Cultures: Perceiving a Common Humanity: Ghanian Philosophical 

Studies, III. Kwame Gyekye ISBN 156518193X (paper). 
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11.10 Social and Religion s Concerns of East African: A Wajibii Anthology: Kenyan 
Philosophical Studies, I. Gerald J. Wanjohi and G. Wakuraya Wanjohi, eds. 
ISBN 1565182219 (paper). 

11.11 The Idea of an African University: The Nigerian Experience: Nigerian 
Philosophical Studies, II. Joseph Kenny, ed. ISBN 978-1565182301 (paper). 

11.12 The Struggles after the Struggles: Zimbabwean Philosophical Study, I. 
David Kaulemu, ed. ISBN 9781565182318 (paper). 

Series IIA. Islam 

IIA.l Islam and the Political Order. Muhammad Said al-Ashmawy. ISBN ISBN 

156518047X (paper); 156518046-1 (cloth). 
IIA. 2 Al-Ghazali Deliverance from Error and Mystical Union with the Almighty: 

Al-munqidh Min Al-dalil. Critical edition of English translation with 

introduction by Muhammad Abulaylah and Nurshif Abdul-Rahim Rifat; 

Introduction and notes by George F. McLean. ISBN 1565181530 

(Arabic-English edition, paper), ISBN 1565 180828 (Arabic edition, paper), 

ISBN 156518081X (English edition, paper) 
IIA. 3 Philosophy in Pakistan. Naeem Ahmad, ed. ISBN 1565181085 (paper). 
IIA. 4 The Authenticity of the Text in Hermeneutics . Seyed Musa Dibadj. ISBN 

1565181174 (paper). 

IIA. 5 Interpretation and the Problem of the Intention of the Author: 

H.-G.Gadamer vs E.D.Hirsch. Burhanettin Tatar. ISBN 156518121 (paper). 
IIA. 6 Ways to God, Personal and Social at the Turn of Millennia: The Iqbal 

Lecture, Lahore. George F. McLean. ISBN 1565181239 (paper). 
IIA. 7 Faith, Reason and Philosophy: Lectures at The al-Azhar, Oom, Tehran, 

Lahore and Beijing: Appendix: The Encyclical Letter: Fides et Ratio. 

George F. McLean. ISBN 1565181301 (paper). 
IIA. 8 Islamic and Christian Cultures: Conflict or Dialogue: Bulgarian 

Philosophical Studies, III. Plament Makariev, ed. ISBN 156518162X 

(paper). 

IIA. 9 Values of Islamic Culture and the Experience of History, Russian 
Philosophical Studies, I. Nur Kirabaev, Yuriy Pochta, eds. ISBN 
1565181336 (paper). 

IIA. 10 Christian-Islamic Preambles of Faith. Joseph Kenny. ISBN 1565181387 
(paper). 

IIA. 11 The Historicity of Understanding and the Problem of Relativism in 
Gadamer's Philosophical Hermeneutics. Osman Bilen. ISBN 1565181670 
(paper). 

IIA. 12 Religion and the Relation between Civilizations: Lectures on Cooperation 

between Islamic and Christian Cultures in a Global Horizon. George F. 

McLean. ISBN 1565181522 (paper). 
IIA. 13 Modern Western Christian Theological Understandings of Muslims since 

the Second Vatican Council. Mahmut Aydin. ISBN 1565181719 (paper). 
IIA. 14 Philosophy of the Muslim World; Authors and Principal Themes. Joseph 

Kenny. ISBN 1565181794 (paper). 
IIA. 15 Islam and Its Quest for Peace: Jihad, Justice and Education. Mustafa 

Koylii. ISBN 1565181808 (paper). 
IIA. 16 Islamic Thought on the Existence of God: Contributions and Contrasts 

with Contemporary Western Philosophy of Religion. Cafer S. Yaran. ISBN 

1565181921 (paper). 

IIA, 17 Hermeneutics, Faith, and Relations between Cultures: Lectures m Oom, 

Iran. George F. McLean. ISBN 1565 181913 (paper). 
IIA. 18 Change and Essence: Dialectical Relations between Change and 

Continuity in the Turkish Intellectual Tradition. Sinasi Gunduz and Cafer S. 

Yaran, eds. ISBN 1565182227 (paper). 
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Series III. Asia 

III. 1 Alan and Nature: Chinese Philosophical Studies, I. Tang Yi-jie. Li Zhen, eds. 
ISBN 0819174130 (paper); 0819174122 (cloth). 

111. 2 Chinese Foundations for Moral Education and Character Development: 
Chinese Philosophical Studies, II. Trail van Doan, ed. ISBN 1565180321 
(paper); 156518033X (cloth). 

111. 3 Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, Christianity and Chinese Culture: Chinese 
Philosophical Studies, III. Tang Yijie. ISBN 1565180348 (paper); 
156518035-6 (cloth). 

111. 4 Morality, Metaphysics and Chinese Culture (Metaphysics, Culture and 
Morality, I). Vincent Shen and Tran van Doan, eds. ISBN 1565180275 
(paper); 1565 18026-7 (cloth). 

111. 5 Tradition, Harmony and Transcendence. George F. McLean. ISBN 
1565180313 (paper);'l56518030-5 (cloth). 

111. 6 Psychology, Phenomenology and Chinese Philosophy: Chinese Philosophical 
Studies, J'l. Vincent Shen, Richard Knowles and Tran Van Doan, eds. ISBN 
1565180453 (paper); 1565180445 (cloth). 

111. 7 Values in Philippine Culture and Education: Philippine Philosophical Stud- 
ies, I. Manuel B. Dy, Jr., ed. ISBN 1565180412 (paper); 156518040-2 
(cloth). 

1II.7A The Human Person and Society: Chinese Philosophical Studies, VIIA. Zhu 
Dasheng, Jin Xiping and George F. McLean, eds. ISBN 1565 180887. 

111.8 The Filipino Mind: Philippine Philosophical Studies II. Leonardo N. 
Mercado. ISBN 156518064X (paper); 156518063-1 (cloth). 

111. 9 Philosophy of Science and Education: Chinese Philosophical Studies IX. 
Vincent Shen and Tran Van Doan, eds. ISBN 1565180763 (paper); 
156518075-5 (cloth). 

III. 10 Chinese Cultural Traditions and Modernization: Chinese Philosophical 

Studies, X. Wang Miaoyang, Yu Xuanmeng and George F. McLean, eds. 

ISBN 1565180682 (paper). 
111.11 The Humanization of Technology and Chinese Culture: Chinese 

Philosophical Studies XI. Tomonobu Imamichi, Wang Miaoyang and Liu 

Fangtong, eds. ISBN 1565181166 (paper). 
III. 12 Beyond Modernization: Chinese Roots of Global Awareness: Chinese 

Philosophical Studies, XII. Wang Miaoyang, Yu Xuanmeng and George F. 

McLean, eds. ISBN 1565180909 (paper). 

111.13 Philosophy and Modernization in China: Chinese Philosophical Studies 
XIII. Liu Fangtong, Huang Songjie and George F. McLean, eds. ISBN 
1565180666 (paper). 

111.14 Economic Ethics and Chinese Culture: Chinese Philosophical Studies, XIV. 
Yu Xuanmeng, Lu Xiaohe, Liu Fangtong, Zhang Rulun and Georges Enderle, 
eds. ISBN 1565180925 (paper). 

111.15 Civil Society in a Chinese Context: Chinese Philosophical Studies XV. 
Wang Miaoyang, Yu Xuanmeng and Manuel B. Dy, eds. ISBN 1565180844 
(paper). 

111.16 The Bases of Values in a Time of Change: Chinese and Western: Chinese 
Philosophical Studies, XVI . Kirti Bunchua, Liu Fangtong, Yu Xuanmeng, Yu 
Wujin, eds. ISBN 1565181 14X (paper). 

III. 17 Dialogue between Christian Philosophy and Chinese Culture: 
Philosophical Perspectives for the Third Millennium: Chinese Philosophical 
Studies, XVII. Paschal Ting, Marian Kao and Bernard Li, eds. ISBN 
1565181735 (paper). 

111.18 The Poverty of Ideological Education: Chinese Philosophical Studies, 

XllII. Tran Van Doan. ISBN 1565181646 (paper). 
III. 19 God and the Discovery of Man: Classical and Contemporary Approaches: 

Lectures in Wuhan, China. George F. McLean. ISBN 1565181891 (paper). 
111.20 Cultural Impact on International Relations: Chinese Philosophical Studies, 

XX. Yu Xintian, ed. ISBN 156518176X (paper). 
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111. 21 Cultural Factors in International Relations : Chinese Philosophical Studies, 
XXI. Yu Xintian, ed. ISBN 1565182049 (paper). 

111. 22 Wisdom in China and the West: Chinese Philosophical Studies, XXII. 
Vincent Shen and Willard Oxtoby f- ISBN 1565182057 (paper) 

111. 23 China's Contemporary Philosophical Journey: Western Philosophy and 
Marxism ChineseP hilosophical Studies: Chinese Philosophical Studies, 

XXIII. Liu Fangtong. ISBN 1565182065 (paper). 

111. 24 Shanghai : Its Urbanization and Culture: Chinese Philosophical Studies, 

XXIV. Yu Xuanmeng and He Xirong, eds. ISBN 1565182073 (paper). 

111. 25 Dialogue of Philosophies, Religions and Civilizations in the Era of 
Globalization: Chinese Philosophical Studies, XXV. Zhao Dunhua, ed. ISBN 
9781565182431 (paper). 

111. 26 Rethinking Marx: Chinese Philosophical Studies, XXVI. Zou Shipeng and 
Yang Xuegong. eds. ISBN 9781565182448 (paper). 

111. 27 Confucian Ethics in Retrospect and Prospect: Chinese Philosophical 
Studies XXVII. Vincent Shen and Kwong-loi Shun, eds. ISBN 9781565182455 
(paper). 

IIIB.I Authentic Human Destiny: The Paths of Shankara and Heidegger: Indian 

Philosophical Studies, I. Vensus A. George. ISBN 1565181190 (paper). 
IIIB.2 The Experience of Being as Goal of Human Existence: The Heideggerian 

Approach: Indian Philosophical Studies, II. Vensus A. George. ISBN 

156518145X (paper). 
IIIB.3 Religious Dialogue as Hermeneutics: Bede Griffiths 's Advaitic Approach: 

Indian Philosophical Studies, III. Kuruvilla Pandikattu. ISBN 1565181395 

(paper). 

IIIB.4 Self-Realization [Brahmaanubhava] : The Advaitic Perspective of Shankara: 
Indian Philosophical Studies. IV. Vensus A. George. ISBN 1565181549 
(paper). 

IIIB.5 Gandhi: The Meaning of Mahatma for the Millennium: Indian 
Philosophical Studies, V. Kuruvilla Pandikattu, ed. ISBN I565I81565 
(paper). 

IIIB.6 Civil Society in Indian Cultures: Indian Philosophical Studies, VI. Asha 
Mukherjee, Sabujkali Sen (Mitra) and K. Bagchi, eds. ISBN 1565181573 
(paper). 

IIIB.7 Hermeneutics, Tradition and Contemporary Change: Lectures In 
Chennai/Madras, India. George F. McLean. ISBN I565I81883 (paper). 

IIIB.8 Plenitude and Participation: The Life of God in Man: Lectures in 
Chennai/Madras, India. George F. McLean. ISBN 1565181999 (paper). 

IIIB.9 Sufism and Bhakti, a Comparative Study. Md. Sirajul Islam. ISBN 
1565181980 (paper). 

111^. \0 Reasons for Hope: Its Nature, Role and Future. Kuruvilla Pandikattu, ed. 

ISBN 156518 2162 (paper). 
IIB.II Lifeworlds and Ethics: Studies in Several Keys. Margaret Chatterjee. ISBN 

9781565182332 (paper), 
inc. I Spiritual Values and Social Progress: Uzbeki stan Philosophical Studies, I. 

Said Shermukhamedov and Victoriya Levinskaya, eds. ISBN 1565 181433 

(paper). 

inc. 2 Kazakhstan: Cultural Inheritance and Social Transformation: Kazakh 
Philosophical Studies, I. Abdumalik Nysanbayev. ISBN 1565182022 
(paper). 

inc. 3 Social Memory and Contemporaneity: Kyrgyz Philosophical Studies, I. 

Gulnara A. Bakieva. ISBN 9781565182349 (paper). 
lllD.lReason, Rationality and Reasonableness : Vietnamese Philosophical Studies, 

I. Tran Van Doan. ISBN 1565181662 (paper). 
HID. 2 Hermeneutics for a Global Age: Lectures in Shanghai and Hanoi. George F. 

McLean. ISBN I565I81905 (paper). 
HID. 3 Cultural Traditions and Contemporary Challenges in Southeast Asia. 

Warayuth Sriwarakuel, Manuel B.Dy, J.Haryatmoko, Nguyen Trong Chuan, 

and Chhay Yiheang, eds. ISBN 1565182138 (paper). 
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HID. 4 Filipino Cultural Traits: Claro R.Ceniza Lectures. Rolando M. Gripaldo, 

ed. ISBN 1565182251 (paper). 
HID. 5 The History of Buddhism in Vietnam. Chief editor: Nguyen Tai Thu; 

Authors: Dinh Minh Chi, Ly Kim Hoa, Ha thuc Minh, Ha Van Tan, Nguyen 

Tai Thu. ISBN I565I80984 (paper). 

Series IV. Western Europe and North America 

IV. 1 Italy in Transition: The Long Road from the First to the Second Republic: 
The Edmund D. Pellegrino Lectures. Paolo Janni, ed. ISBN 1565181204 
(paper). 

IV.2 Italy and The European Monetary Union: The Edmund D. Pellegrino Lectures. 

Paolo Janni, ed. ISBN 156518128X (paper). 
IV.3 Italy at the Millennium: Economy, Politics, Literature and Journali sm: The 

Edmund D. Pellegrino Lectures. Paolo Janni, ed. ISBN 1565181581 (paper). 
IV.4 Speaking of God. Carlo Huber. ISBN 1565181697 (paper). 
IV. 5 The Essence of Italian Culture and the Challenge of a Global Age. Paulo 

Janni and George F. McLean, eds. ISBB 1565181778 (paper). 
IV.6 Italic Identity in Pluralistic Contexts : Toward the Development of 

Intercullural Competencies. Piero Bassetti and Paolo Janni, eds. ISBN 

1565181441 (paper). 

Series IVA. Central and Eastern Europe 

IVA.l The Philosophy of Person: Solidarity and Cultural Creativity: Polish 

Philosophical Studies, I. A. Tischner, J.M. Zycinski, eds. ISBN 1565180496 

(paper); 156518048-8 (cloth). 
IVA. 2 Public and Private Social Inventions in Modern Societies: Polish Phil- 
osophical Studies, II. L. Dyczewski, P. Peachey, J. A. Kromkowski, eds. 

ISBN. paper I565I805I8 (paper); 156518050X (cloth). 
IVA. 3 Traditions and Present Problems of Czech Political Culture: Czechoslovak 

Philosophical Studies, I. M. Bednar and M. Vejraka, eds. ISBN 1565180577 

(paper); 156518056-9 (cloth). 
IVA. 4 Czech Philosophy in the XXth Century: Czech Philosophical Studies, II. 

Lubomir Novy and Jiri Gabriel, eds. ISBN 1565180291 (paper); 

156518028-3 (cloth). 
IVA. 5 Language, Values and the Slovak Nation: Slovak Philosophical Studies, I. 

Tibor Pichler and Jana Gaspari-kova, eds. ISBN 1565180372 (paper); 

156518036-4 (cloth). 
IVA. 6 Morality and Public Life in a Time of Change: Bulgarian Philosophical 

Studies, I. V. Prodanov and M. Stoyanova, eds. ISBN 1565180550 (paper); 

1565180542 (cloth). 

IVA. 7 Knowledge and Morality: Georgian Philosophical Studies, 1. N.V. 
Chavchavadze, G. Nodia and P. Peachey, eds. ISBN 1565180534 (paper); 
1565180526 (cloth). 

IVA. 8 Cultural Heritage and Social Change: Lithuanian Philosophical Studies, I. 
Bronius Kuzmickas and Aleksandr Dobrynin, eds. ISBN 1565180399 (paper); 
1565180380 (cloth). 

IVA. 9 National, Cultural and Ethnic Identities : Harmony beyond Conflict: Czech 

Philosophical Studies, W. Jaroslav Hroch, David HoUan, George F. McLean, 

eds. ISBN I56518113I (paper). 
IVA. 10 Models of Identities in Postcommunist Societies: Yugoslav Philosophical 

Studies, I. Zagorka Golubovic and George F. McLean, eds. ISBN 

1565181211 (paper). 

IVA. 11 Interests and Values: The Spirit of Venture m a Time of Change: Slovak 
Philosophical Studies, II. Tibor Pichler and Jana Gasparikova, eds. ISBN 
1565181255 (paper). 

IVA. 12 Creating Democratic Societies: Values and Norms: Bulgarian 
Philosophical Studies, II. Plamen Makariev, Andrew M.Blasko and Asen 
Davidov, eds. ISBN 156518131X (paper). 
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IVA.13 J'alues of Islamic Culture and the Experience of History: Russian 
Philosophical Studies, I. Nur Kirabaev and Yuriy Pochta, eds. ISBN 
1565181336 (paper). 

IVA.14 Values and Education in Romania Today: Romanian Philosophical Studies, 
Marin Calin and Magdalena Dumitrana, eds. ISBN 1565181344 (paper). 

IVA.15 Between Words and Reality, Studies on the Politics of Recognition and the 
Changes of Regime in Contemporary Romania. Victor Neumann. ISBN 
1565181611 (paper). 

IVA.16 Culture and Freedom: Romanian Philosophical Studies, III. Marin 

Aiftinca, ed. ISBN I565I81360 (paper). 
IVA.17 Lithuanian Philosophy: Persons and Ideas Lithuanian Philosophical 

Studies. II. Jurate Baranova, ed. ISBN 1565181379 (paper). 
IVA.I8 Human Dignity: Values and Justice: Czech Philosophical Studies, III. 

Miloslav Bednar, ed. ISBN 1565181409 (paper). 
IVA.19 Values in the Polish Cultural Tradition: Polish Philosophical Studies, III. 

Leon Dyczewski, ed. ISBN 1565181425 (paper). 
IVA.20 Liberalization and Transformation of Morality in Post-communist 

Countries: Polish Philosophical Studies, IV. Tadeusz Buksinski. ISBN 

1565181786 (paper). 

IVA.21 Islamic and Christian Cultures: Conflict or Dialogue: Bulgarian 
Philosophical Studies, III. Plament Makariev. ed. ISBN 156518162X 
(paper). 

IVA.22 Moral, Legal and Political Values in Romanian Culture: Romanian 

Philosophical Studies, IV. Mihaela Czobor-Lupp and J. Stefan Lupp, eds. 

ISBN 1565181700 (paper). 
IVA.23 Social Philosophy: Paradigm of Contemporary Thinking: Lithuanian 

Philosophical Studies, III. Jurate Morkuniene. ISBN 1565182030 (paper). 
IVA.24 Romania: Cultural Identity and Education for Civil Society. Magdalena 

Dumitrana, ed. ISBN 156518209X (paper). 

IVA.25 Polish Axiology: the 20^^^ Century and Beyond: Polish Philosophical 

Studies, V. Stanislaw Jedynak, ed. ISBN 1565181417 (paper). 
IVA.26 Contemporary Philosophical Discourse in Lithuania: Lithuanian 

Philosophical Studies, IV. Jurate Baranova, ed. ISBN 156518-2154 (paper). 
IVA.27 Eastern Europe and the Challenges of Globalization: Polish 

Philosophical Studies, 17. Tadeusz Buksinski and Dariusz Dobrzanski, ed. 

ISBN 1565182189 (paper). 
IVA.28 Church, State, and Society in Eastern Europe: Hungarian Philosophical 

Studies, I. Miklos Tomka. ISBN 156518226X. 
IVA.29 Politics, Ethics, and the Challenges to Democracy in 'New Independent 

States'. Tinatin Bochorishvili, William Sweet, Daniel Ahern, eds. ISBN 

9781565182240. 

IVA.30 Comparative Ethics m a Global Age. Marietta T. Stepanyants, eds. ISBN 
978-1565182356. 

IVA.31 Identity and Values of Lithuanians : Lithuanian Philosophical Studies, V. 

Aida Savicka, eds. ISBN 9781565182367. 
IVA.32 The Challenge of Our Hope: Christian Faith in Dialogue: Polish 

Philosophical Studies, VII. Waclaw Hryniewicz. ISBN 9781565182370. 
IVA.33 Diversity and Dialogue: Culture and Values in the Age of Globalization: 

Essays in Honour of Professor George F. McLean. Andrew Blasko and 

Plamen Makariev, eds. ISBN 97815651823 87. 

Series V. Latin America 

V. 1 The Social Context and Values: Perspectives of the Americas. O. Pegoraro, ed. 

ISBN 081917355X (paper); 0819173541 (cloth). 
V.2 Culture, Human Rights and Peace in Central America. Raul Molina and 

Timothy Ready, eds. ISBN 0819173576 (paper); 0-8191-73 56-8 (cloth). 
V.3 El Cristianismo Aymara: Inculturacion o C ulturizacion'i' Luis Jolicoeur. ISBN 

1565181042. 
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\ A Love as theFoundation of Moral Education and Character Development. Luis 
Ugalde, Nicolas Barros and George F. McLean, eds. ISBN 1565180801. 

V. 5 Human Rights, Solidarity and Subsidiarity: Essays towards a Social Ontology. 

Carlos E.A. Maldonado ISBN 156518II07. 

Series VI. Foundations of Moral Education 

VI. 1 Philosophical Foundations for Moral Education and Character Development: 

Act and Agent. G. McLean and F. Ellrod, eds. ISBN 156518001-1 (cloth) 

(paper); ISBN I565I80003. 
VI. 2 Psychological Foundations for Moral Education and Character Development: 

An Integrated Theory of Moral Development. R. Knowles, ed. ISBN 

I56518002X (paper); 156518003-8 (cloth). 
VI. 3 Character Development in Schools and Beyond. Kevin Ryan and Thomas 

Lickona, eds. ISBN 1565180593 (paper); 156518058-5 (cloth). 
VI. 4 The Social Context and Values: Perspectives of the Americas. O. Pegoraro, 

ed. ISBN 0819I7355X (paper); 08I917354I (cloth). 
VI. 5 Chinese Foundations for Moral Education and Character Development . Tran 

van Doan, ed. ISBN 1565180321 (paper); 156518033 (cloth). 

VI. 6 Love as theFoundation of Moral Education and Character Development. 

Luis Ugalde, Nicolas Barros and George F. McLean, eds. ISBN 1565 180801. 

Series VII. Seminars on Culture and Values 

VII. 1 The Social Context and Values: Perspectives of the Americas. O. Pegoraro, 

ed. ISBN 08I9I7355X (paper); 0819173541 (cloth). 
VII. 2 Culture, Human Rights and Peace in Central America. Raul Molina and 

Timothy Ready, eds. ISBN 0819173576 (paper); 0819173568 (cloth). 
VII. 3 Relations Between Cultures. John A. Kromkowski, ed. ISBN 1565 180089 

(paper); 1565180097 (cloth). 
Yll. 4 Moral Imagination and Character Development: Volume I, The Imagination. 

George F. McLean and John A. Kromkowski, eds. ISBN 1565181743 

(paper). 

VII.5 Moral Imagination and Character Development: Volume II, Moral 

Imagination in Personal Formation and Character Development . George F. 

McLean and Richard Knowles, eds. ISBN 1565181816 (paper). 
VII. 6 Moral Imagination and Character Development: Volume III, Imagination in 

Religion and Social Life. George F. McLean and John K. White, eds. ISBN 

1565181824 (paper). 

VII. 7 Hermeneutics and Inculturation. George F. McLean, Antonio Gallo, Robert 

Magliola, eds. ISBN 1565181840 (paper). 
VII. 8 Culture, Evangelization, and Dialogue. Antonio Gallo and Robert Magliola, 

eds. ISBN I565I8I832 (paper). 
VII.9 The Place of the Person m Social Life. Paul Peachey and John A. Krom- 
kowski, eds. ISBN 1565180127 (paper); 156518013-5 (cloth). 
VII. 10 Urbanization and Values. John A. Kromkowski, ed. ISBN 1565 180100 

(paper); 1565180119 (cloth). 
VII. 11 Freedom and Choice in a Democracy, Volume I: Meanings of Freedom . 

Robert Magliola and John Farrelly, eds. ISBN 1565181867 (paper). 
VII. 12 Freedom and Choice m a Democracy, Volume II: The Difficult Passage to 

Freedom. Robert Magliola and Richard Khuri, eds. ISBN 1565181859 

(paper). 

VII 13 Cultural Identity, Pluralism and Globalization (2 volumes). John P. Hogan, 

ed. ISBN 1565182170 (paper). 
VII. 14 Democracy: In the Throes of Liberalism and Totalitarianism. George F. 

McLean, Robert Magliola, Wiliiam Fox, eds. ISBN I565I8I956 (paper). 
VII. 15 Democracy and Values in Global Times: With Nigeria as a Case Study. 

George F. McLean, Robert Magliola, Joseph Abah, eds. ISBN 1565181956 

(paper). 
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VII. 16 Civil Society and Social Reconstruction. George F. McLean, ed. ISBN 
1565180860 (paper). 

VII. 17 Civil Society: Who Belongs? William A.Barbieri, Robert Magliola, 

Rosemary Winslow, eds. ISBN 1565181972 (paper). 
VII. 18 The Humanization of Social Life: Theory and Challenges. Christopher 

Wheatley, Robert P. Badillo, Rose B. Calabretta, Robert Magliola, eds. 

ISBN 1565182006 (paper). 
VII. 19 The Humanization of Social Life: Cultural Resources and Historical 

Responses . Ronald S. Calinger, Robert P. Badillo, Rose B. Calabretta, 

Robert Magliola, eds. ISBN 1565182006 (paper). 
VII. 20 Religious Inspiration for Public Life: Religion in Public Life, Volume L 

George F. McLean, John A. Kromkowski and Robert Magliola, eds. ISBN 

1565182103 (paper). 

VII. 21 Religion and Political Structures from Fundamentalism to Public Service: 

Religion in Public Life, Volume H. John T. Ford, Robert A. Destro and 

Charles R. Dechert, eds. ISBN 15651821 11 (paper). 
VII. 22 Civil Society as Democratic Practice. Antonio F. Perez, Semou Pathe 

Gueye, Yang Fenggang, eds. ISBN 1565182146 (paper). 
VII. 23 Ecumenism and Nostra Aetate in the 21 st Century. George F. McLean and 

John R Hogan, eds. ISBN 1565182197 (paper). 
VII. 24 Multiple Paths to God: Nostra Aetate: 40 years Later. John P. Hogan, 

George F. McLean & John A. Kromkowski, eds. ISBN 1565182200 (paper). 
VII, 25 Globalization and Identity. Andrew Blasko, Taras Dobko. Pham Van Due 

and George Pattery, eds. ISBN 1565182200 (paper). 

The International Society for Metapliysics 

ISM.l Person and Nature. George F. McLean and Hugo Meynell, eds. ISBN 

0819170267 (paper); 0819170259 (cloth). 
ISM. 2 Person and Society. George F. McLean and Hugo Meynell, eds. ISBN 

0819169250 (paper); 0819169242 (cloth). 
ISM. 3 Person and God. George F. McLean and Hugo Meynell, eds. ISBN 

0819169382 (paper); 0819169374 (cloth). 
ISM. 4 The Nature of Metaphysical Knowledge . George F. McLean and Hugo 

Meynell, eds. ISBN 0819169277 (paper); 0819169269 (cloth). 
ISM. 5 Philosophhical Challenges and Opportunities of Globalization . Oliva 

Blanchette, Tomonobu Imamichi and George F. McLean, eds. ISBN 

1565181298 (paper). 

The series is published and distributed by: The Council for Research in 
Values and Philosophy, Cardinal Station, P.O.Box 261, Washington, D.C. 20064, 
Tel. /Fax. 202/3 19-6089; e-mail: cua-rvp@cua.edu (paper); website: 
http://www.crvp.org .All titles are available in paper except as noted. Prices: 
$17.50 (paper). 
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